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COUNSEL AND COMFORT SPOKEN 


FROM A CITY PULPIT 


I, 


CONCERNING THE CLOSE OF HOLIDAY. 
TIME: WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON 
PULPITS. 


OME, my friend, and let us walk backwards and 
forwards along this gravelled path, already 
beaten by my solitary feet for an hour past. It is 
not a carriage drive: but a path intended for saun- 
terers on foot. It is broad enough for two: and the 
more especially if one of them, through the force of 
circumstances, chances to take up no space. And 
to-day you are at Constantinople; and Iam here. J 
am not quite sure as to the precise number of miles 
between us ; but there are many hundreds, I know. 
You know this place well; and you would like this 
walk. On one hand, there is a level plot of closely- 
mown grass, of what may be esteemed considerable 
extent by a man of moderate ideas. And the pro- 
minent object. on that side is a pretty Gothic house, 
built of red sandstone, set upon a green terrace. The 
house is backed by a wooded cliff: a cliff wooded 
from base to summit. For in every crevice of the 


rock trees have rooted themselves: that is, have been 
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planted without man’s help. And the cliff looks like 
a warm bank of thick foliage, now crisp and russet. 
That cliff is ninety feet high: no very great height ; 
yet, let me say, rather higher than the rocks at the 
Land’s End. But on the other hand, there is our 
great sight. On the other side of this little gravelled 
walk, which is a hundred and fifty yards in length, 
and nearly straight, let me tell you what there is. 
First, there is a border line of grass, the prettiest 
and least troublesome of all edgings for walks. The‘ 
well-defined outline of the grass and gravel makes a 
simple contrast of which one never tires. Then there 
is a little boundary thicket made of pines of various 
sizes, also of laurels and yews: with here and there a 
staring sunflower. Beyond, there is a hedge of thorns, 
backed by a stone wall, five feet in height, which 
forms the boundary of this small domain. And though 
on the farther side of the wall there is a narrow public 
road, the sea beyond it seems (when you look from 
this side) to wash. the foot of that fortification. You 
feel as though you were walking ona quarter-deck. 
In fact, the waves are lapping on the large stones 
within a dozen yards. And so, backwards and for- 
wards along this gravelled path, is backwards and 
forwards by the shore of the great sea. 

Yet this is not the boundless ocean, over which 
you look away and away, and think that America is 
on its other side. This is but an arm of the Atlantic. 
It is the estuary of a river, not especially renowned in 
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song. No poet has done for it what Burns did for 
the Doon by which he drew his first breath. Here, 
the estuary is four miles in breadth. On the farther 
side there is an island, rich in soil and genial in cli 
mate, where many worn-out sufferers have been able to 
breathe out in peace their last winter-time in this world. 
Its name was not a pleasing one to those English 
folk who hated an unpopular Scotch Prime Minister, 
many years ago. And over that island you may see 
a line of mountain-peaks which will bear being looked 
at though you may have come straight from Chamouni. 
Of course, they are not so high as Mont Blanc: and 
they have no solitudes of everlasting snow. Yet that 
is a glorious outline against the Western sky, at sun- 
set or at midday: and no part of the height of those 
mountains is lost. For the height of mountains is 
reckoned in feet above the sea-level: and here are 
the sea-level and the mountain-tops together. 

This is an autumn afternoon: one of the latest of 
September. And the fading woods suggest to one’s 
mind a man with gray hair, wearing down. For the 
autumnal tint upon our head is gray, passing into 
white. We do not wither in glory, like crimson 
maples and glowing beeches in the October sun. But 
to-day there is not the bright crisp frosty sunshine 
touching declining Nature into pensive beauty : but the 
light is leaden, and all the sky is made up of clouds 
that come down very close upon the earth and sea. 
The sea is dark and gloomy: and it breaks upon the 
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beach with a surgy murmur, as you might think it 
would upon untrodden shores. 

Our holiday-time ends to-morrow: and then comes 
the long stretch of work again. It is pleasant work, 
but hard work : and you shrink a little from the first 
plunge into it. And you know the confused, over- 
driven feeling of the first days at the collar, with 
twenty things you would wish to do in the time in 
which it is possible to do ten. Holiday-time, I think, 
is something like life. We begin it, with vague antici- 
pations of great rest and enjoyment. We find it, in 
fact, much less enjoyable than we had expected. And 
at its end, though we may be conscious of a certain 
unwillingness to resume our load, we yet feel that our 
holiday-time is outworn ; and we are in some sort of 
way content to bid it good-bye. Yet it is a trial to say 
goodbye to anything: and in bidding farewell to 
times and places, we feel that we shall never have those 
things again quite the same. Even if there should come 
to none of us any of those great changes which hang 
over all human beings, there will be the sensible 
change, in fact and in feeling, that is ever advanc-. 
ing upon all persons and all things here. Then when 
you are far away from your home and its duties. all 
these come to look somewhat misty and undefined. 
You forget those little ways which make up your habi- 
tude of being. And all future time is hidden by a 
cloud through which we strive in vain to see. You do 
not know where you are going: nor what trials may 
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be sitting and waiting for you by the wayside, not far 
on. There is a great uncertainty, and an indefinite 
fear. You have had your troubles, some of them just 
as heavy as you could bear: and what life has been, 
it must be. And many minds know a good deal of 
the Roman Emperor’s foreboding, that if things have 
long gone well with you, then something amiss is very 
likely to come. If we could but all rise to the happier 
argument from the Past to the Future of a certain 
ancient (and inspired) Poet ; and really believe that 
“The Lord HATH BEEN mindful of us: He wi. bless 
us!” The more common way of judging certainly is, 
that since all has been so pleasant for many days or 
years, now a smash is due. But though this way of 
judging be common; and though, to a superficial 
glance, it seems to be confirmed by facts ; it would be 
very easy to shew that it is entirely wrong. 

There is something enviable in the state of people 
who can go away from a place without caring: who 
can say goodbye to pleasant acquaintances without 
the least regret. Many human beings feel parting to 
be so painful, that they would rather miss the previous 
pleasure than encounter the trial which must come at 
last. You will think of the kind old Matthew, on that 
beautiful April morning of which Wordsworth has so 
sweetly sung. On that April morning he was not an 
old man: and turning aside from his task of fishing, 
he stopped awhile beside his little daughter’s grave. 
And having thought there of her sweet voice and her 
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fair face, he turned to leave her earthly resting-place. 
when he met, hard by, another little girl like what his 
child would have been, so blooming and so happy. 
It was a pure delight to look at her: but Matthew 
thought how fragile a possession she would be, and he 
cemembered how bitterly he had suffered when his 
own child died. ‘I looked at her, and looked again, 
and did not wish her mine.” Yes, what you never have, 
you never can lose. And some grim self-contained old 
bachelor, who has given no hostages to fortune, who 
cares for nobody but himself, presents but a very small 
surface on which fate can hit him hard. 

My friend Smith told me recently, that he esteems 
the necessity of saying goodbye as a serious drawback 
from the pleasure of foreign travel: and that his pur- 
pose is, in future tours, to cultivate, when abroad, the 
acquaintance of only the most disagreeable of his 
countrymen and countrywomen. Then, he will ex- 
perience no other feeling than one of relief when they 
disappear from his view, never to return. Hitherto, 
his experience has been as follows. You fall in with 
pleasant people, going the same way with yourself. 
You find that great part of the insular reserve has been 
thawed out of the usually shy Briton. Gradually, you 
fraternise : and for a good many days, those pleasant 
folk and you journey on together. You think better 
of mankind: you did not think there were so many 
agreeable people in the world. Probably you are not 
accustomed to see many such at Tollerporcorum 
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But at length you must go on your separate ways, and 
you part: feeling it is not likely that you should meet 
again. And to do all this six or seven times in two 
months is trying. 

All this, it is obvious, has nothing to do with the 
subject of Pulpits. Yet that subject was mainly in the 
writers mind, when he began to walk up and down 
this gravelled path. All this forenoon he has been 
busied in arranging the material which has been 
spoken, on various past Sundays, from a certain 
pulpit in which he feels a very deep interest. A 
former volume of the like material has been so happy 
as to find a very great number of readers: and naturally 
enough, another volume of sermons preached from 
the same place has been thought of. Thinking of that 
pulpit made him think of pulpits in general: and 
especially of yours, my friend, who have all this 
while been walking more or less consciously by my 
side. 

Your pulpit is a very handsome one of carved oak, 
dark with age. It stands out, clear of the chancel, in 
acertain great church. The church is not Gothic ; 
but it is one of the best of Palladian churches: great 
in siz¢, massive and real in the materials of which it 
is made : with its great pillars and its arched aisles. I 
am not able to suppress an unsophisticated respect for 

an edifice on which its builders were content to spend 
several scores of thousands of pounds. And all around 
that church, though it stands in the heart of the 
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greatest of great cities, there spreads a solemn ex: 
panse, pleasant to see, where people of many genera- 
ations have met together, in the long sleep of death. 
Above all, that church is suited with a congregation 
that fills it with attentive faces and sympathetic hearts: 
and fond as one may pardonably be of church archi- 
tecture, the great thing about a church is the living 
congregation, after all. Then your predecessor in 
that pulpit wears lawn sleeves: and the average mind 
feels as though a certain dignity were cast around the 
pulpit whence the next step was to the episcopal 
throne. 

The writer has various predecessors in his pulpit. 
None of them are bishops: none can: by possibility 
become such : because they are clergymen of a Church 
in which those dignitaries are not. As for the pulpit, 
I do not know of what kind of wood it is made: 
though I have preached from it exactly three hundred 
and fifty times. Of this I am well assured, that it is 
not made of the wood it seems. The painter’s skill 
has made it look like oak : which it unquestionably is 
not. I have heard, indeed, of church oak in this 
country being ingeniously painted in a bad imitation 
of itself. The pulpit is hung with a pretty deep dra- 
pery of crimson velvet, a little faded from the bright- 
ness of earlier days. And no wonder: for the writer 
is faded somewhat through the wear of years; and 
that velvet is older than himself. 
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But he would not exchange that faded velvet for 
many times what it cost when new: and though that 
pulpit is not Gothic, except in the unfriendly sense in 
which Sir Christopher Wren first applied the word, 
there is to him, as to very many of his fathers 
and brethren, no place on earth where he likes so 
much to be. We have a Scotticism of expression, 
common among the elder clergy, which always falls 
pleasantly on the ear. ‘Where are you to be on 
Sunday?” say to a good Scotch minister: and the 
answer will probably be, “ AT HomE.” Zhat means, 
in his own pulpit. There is something very touching, 
when you hear an old man thus speak of the place 
whence he has spoken, on the most solemn of all 
subjects, to immortal beings committed to his care, 
through the Sundays of forty years. Yes: it is there, 
indeed, that we ought all of us to be most at home. 
I need say to none of my kindly readers, that I think a 
clergyman may very fitly write and speak upon subjects 
not directly theological or religious. He may very 
properly write an article for /vaser: and no one for 
whose opinion he cares a rush will find fault. But 
all these things are as recreation: what he writes for 
the pulpit is work. All these things ale excursions, 
are as holiday rambles: but in the pulpit he is at 
home. His first and best thoughts go THERE. And 
often entered, with a nervous feeling, not to be reasoned 
away: never entered, without a solemn prayer for 
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God’s help and blessing: the, pulpit of every clergy 
man whose heart is in his work is surrounded by 
memories and associations of such heart and happi- 
ness as are not to be expressed in words. 


The pulpit (let the word be understood physically 
and morally) has been to the writer a matter of special 
interest from his earliest days. Very many are the 
pulpits in’which he has stood. He does not mean for 
the purpose of preaching from them. But he cannot 
enter any church, great or small, on a day when it may 
be surveyed freely, without ascending the pulpit and 
looking at the church from that elevation. It may be 
said, for the information of such as have never entered 
any pulpit, that a church, viewed from that point, 
looks entirely different from what it looks, being 
viewed from any other. And as a general rule, the 
church looks a great deal larger. 

Nothing brings out more strongly the difference in 
the tastes and likings of different men, than their 
feeling as to the pulpit. Some, a lesser class, feel an 
invincible gravitation. towards the place: an extreme 
interest in all that concerns it. There are men, who, 
being far away from home, and going to a strange 
church on a Sunday, are aware of a longing almost 
like the thirsty wayfarer’s for drink, to mount the 
pulpit and pour forth the message with which they 
are charged, to their fellow-sinners. As for the great. 
majority of educated men, not to mention women. the 
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pulpit is the very last place of which they ever think 
in relation to themselves. Not merely have they no 
desire to enter it: they have never even gone the 
length of asking themselves whether they would like 
to enter it or not. The whole thing appears quite out 
of the question. You and I, my reader, have probably 
never seriously considered whether we should like to be 
Prime Minister. And more: men who have chosen 
the Church for their profession; or rather who have 
been pushed gradually into orders without any con- 
scious choice ; having actually tried the pulpit, found it 
did not suit them: did not suit their tastes, even where 
it was conspicuously suited to their abilities: and so 
have made up their mind not to enter it any more. 
The writer has a very eminent and illustrious friend, 
who having preached three or four times, found or 
fancied that the pulpit did not suit him; and renounced 
it. Yet the pathetic eloquence which he has at com- 
mand; and a charm of style which would constrain 
most people to listen in breathless attention to him 
discoursing upon any subject; would assuredly have 
made him one of the most interesting of all preachers. 
But the whole thing did not suit him: the proof being 
that he was content to give it up. The man who has 
in him the spirit and making of the preacher, could not 
be kept out of the pulpit. Not the railway and the 
locomotive have greater affinity one to the other, than 
that singular elevation and he. Men have been great 
and wise there, who were weak and foolish everywhere 
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else. “He ought to be definitively confined to the 
pulpit, and fed over the side of it with brose and kirn- 
milk,” said the homely Chalmers of a certain man who 
in the pulpit was a great orator, and out of the pulpit 
a great fool. And worldly inducements go for very 
little here, if the true nature of the preacher be in- 
herent. You have heard of men who renounced fame 
and fortune, heartily and cheerfully, that they might 
devote strength and life to the sacred office: who 
made their.choice, perhaps, with the enthusiasm. of 
early youth; but never lived to regret it though they 
lived to fourscore. 


The essential characteristic of the Pulpit is this: 
that it should be an elevated place in a church, 
whence the preacher may address the congregation. 
Let me, in passing, express the great disapproval with 
which I sometimes hear a Christian congregation 
spoken of as an audience: a good audience meaning a 
large congregation: a dad audience, or a thin audience, 
meaning a small congregation. There is, indeed, a 
lower deep than this: it is to speak of a crvwded house: 
meaning a congregation which fills its church. Let 
not phrases taken from the theatre or the lecture-room 
be used concerning the house of God. But to resume. 
There are countries, as everybody knows, where the 
pulpit is essentially and exclusively associated with the 
sermon. ‘There are others, and there is one in parti- 
cular very well known to the writer, in whose National 
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Church prayers and sermon are spoken from the same 
place: and save at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the entire church service is performed 
from that spot. Yet even in that country, the name 
of the pulpit naturally suggests the sermon. 

And what varieties there are of the thing! You 
have possibly seen pulpits of all degrees, from the 
huge erection piled up against a pillar in the nave of 
a great foreign cathedral: an erection which must 
dwarf the preacher, and which in fact is seldom used: 
down to the rickety box of deal stuck against the 
wall of a little Scotch country church ; unpainted 
and undraped and worm-eaten. Even from such a 
pulpit has the writer not unfrequently preached : 
sometimes to country folk whose intelligent and 
hearty attention made one forget the unworthy edifice 
which was esteemed good enough for the worship of 
Almighty God. Once upon a time, in a certain rural 
parish, such was the writer’s own pulpit: but of 
course zat would not do: and a little representation 
in the right quarter soon made it give place to decor- 
ous dark oak and crimson. Let me say, that I can- 
not understand those clergymen who do not care a 
whit how shabby their church may be: and who con- 
trive, as I have witnessed, to provide the parish with 
a most elegant and comfortable parsonage, leaving the 
poor old church a mortifying contrast of dirt and 
squalor. Then there are pulpits of wood and of 
stone : the latter sometimes of one block of freestone. 
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gracefully carved over its surface, like that beautiful 
pulpit in the cathedral of Chester: sometimes of 
marble, a costly piece of inlaid work, like that elabo- 
rate pulpit at All Saints in London: sometimes rest- 
ing on a clustered shaft of porphyry or granite, and 
displaying panels enriched with figures in high relief, 
like that most pleasing pulpit at St Anne’s in Dublin. 
Sometimes those stone pulpits are warmly padded in- 
side with crimson cloth: sometimes they are cold 
white marble within, unrelieved by a vestige of 
drapery, very chilling to look at, and (one would say) 
to preach from. Sometimes pulpits are very high ; 
sometimes ostentatiously low: in the latter case in 
churches in England where the childish idea has been 
admitted, that to make the pulpit loftier than the 
reading-desk is to “elevate the place of preaching 
above the place of prayer.” Sometimes the pulpit 
proper is lost in a huge erection of stairs and terraces 
and platforms and ugly iron railings, filling up the end 
of a church in which there is no altar: as though to 
announce to all comers, Here the sermon is the first 
thing. Sometimes it is a little projecting jug of stone, 
in a modest corner, as though to say, Here the sermon 
is no great matter. And to say the truth, in such 
cases it generally is no great matter. I could easily 
name a church where I have been present at a choral 
service, performed by forty surpliced choristers with 
admirable taste and skill: and where the sermon 
which followed, though short, was extremely tedious ; 
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and in fact was so bad that it could not by possibility 
have been worse. Sometimes you may find a stone 
pulpit in the open air, as that at Magdalen College at 
Oxford, whence the University sermons were sometimes 
preached. There is in England a parish church where 
tne pulpit consists of a velvet-covered easy chair, with 
a music stand placed in front of it. The builders of 
that chureh are recorded to have resolved to erect a 
church which no human being, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, would take to be a church ; and they have to a 
great degree succeeded in their intelligent purpose. 
We have all heard of “‘ Henley’s gilt tub,” whence that 
fluent mountebank gave his celebrated lecture on.the 
way to make a pair of shoes in five minutes. <A great 
crowd of shoemakers assembled, drawn by the an- 
nouncement of a discourse which would have been to 
them of such practical’ value : but the shoemakers were 
conscious that they had been deluded, when the 
orator produced a pair of boots, and in five minutes 
cut off their tops and left them shoes. There have 
been preachers who eschewed the pulpit, preferring a 
large stage on which they might strut to and fro. The 
writer has never seen any of these ; and never will see 
any of them. There isa vile custom, which originated 
in America, but which has been introduced into several 
places of worship in this country, of substituting for 
the pulpit a considerable platform, provided with a 
sofa, and having a counter in front behind which the 
preacher stands. An English traveller, having entered 
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a large building in the United States, perceived such 
an erection at one end of it. A great congregation 
had assembled. in a little, a human being, with a 
hat on his head and a greatcoat on his back, walked 
up the centre passage. Stopping at the foot of the 
stair, he got out of his great-coat and took off his hat: 
and then, ascending the platform, appeared to be the 
individual who was to conduct the service. Some 
people, no doubt, think all this simple and unaffected. 
Some people would doubtless agree with the writer 
in esteeming it irreverent and disgusting in a very 
high degree. Yet let me recall a horrid Scotch 
custom, seen in my youth, of the officiating clergy- 
man hanging up his hat on a peg beneath the 
sounding-board of the pulpit, to remain there till the 
service was over. For a bishop, or a preacher in a 
cathedral, to lay his cap on the cushion before him, is 
all very well: but a hat, not unfrequently a very bad 
one, hung on a peg, can never look seemly or decorous. 
There is a reprehensible and offensive taste for the 
tawdry in the matter of pulpit decoration, in several 
quarters in Scotland. In some instances this might be 
justified by the consideration, that the pulpit is thus 
brought into harmony with the discourse which is de- 
livered fronf it. I have beheld a pulpit of white and 
gold: another painted light green: another which was 
of a roseate hue. If people cannot see how unbecom- 
ing that kind of thing is, it is quite useless to try to 
shew them. The right pulpit, in ordinary cases, and 
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where expense is a consideration, is doubtless a plain 
hexagonal or octagonal pulpit of oak. Let its colour 
be always dark ; and its drapery always crimson. Let 
the stair be not obtrusive. As a general rule, let there 
be a sounding-board. It is usually of no use: but 
there is a fitness in its aspect: and it helps to make 
the pulpit, as it ought to be, utterly unlike any erec- 
tion for any secular purpose. You should feel, as you 
look at the thing, that it is a place which renders 
essential a certain quietude and restraint of matter and 
manner in all that may be said from it. I have heard 
a very eminent preacher say, that you may fitly give 
your sermon with all the energy you can display with- 
out lifting a hand; but that any gesticulation appeared 
to him unsuited to the pulpit. I do not agree with 
him ; though I believe his rule tends to the better and 
safer extreme. And let me say that even the utmost 
dulness appears preferable to the outrageous claptrap 
which one sometimes hears reported. All jocular 
matter is of course inadmissible: all bitter and sarcas- 
tic remarks are unutterably offensive. I lately read in 
a country newspaper an account of a discourse given 
upon some occasion by a certain preacher. In that 
discourse, the country newspaper said, the preacher 
“ shewed himself a master of wit and sarcasm.” With- 
- out having heard the man, one can imagine the hate- 
ful exhibition. Controversial statements, too, are to be 
avoided, ‘The things spoken from the pulpit should 


be ‘those as to which the whoie congregation is, at: 
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least in speculation, agreed. It is inexpedient that 
the preacher should make strong statements which 
half his hearers will esteem to be absurd and false. 
And if such statements be wrong in the sermon, much 
more are they in the prayers. I have heard of an 
eminent Scotch divine who in his prayer before ser- 
mon begged the Almighty “to remit the judgments 
which might well be sent upon this country on 
account of that legislative measure most improperly 
called the Reform Bill.” Such a petition enables 
one the better to understand the unconscious truthful- 
ness of a statement lately published in an American 
journal. That journal declared, in all good faith, that 
the prayer offered by the Rev. Mr Smith on a certain 
occasion, was “the most eloquent prayer ever ad- 
dressed TO A BOSTON AUDIENCE.” 

As for the matter spoken from the pulpit, I do not 
hesitate to say that if it be simple, earnest, and un- 
affected, it ought, as a general rule, to be exempted 
from all criticism. I speak, of course, not of pub- 
lished discourses: but of those which are preached in 
the ordinary course of duty. A clever writer in 2 
literary paper lately maintained that it would waken 
up the members of a comatose profession, if the 
preaching of a sermon were held to be its publica-" 
tion; and if thereupon it might be subjected to the 
like unceremonious treatment with other published lite-- 
sary productions. That clever writer said that good 
would follow if we were occasionally to read in some 
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critical journal an article which should begin by say- 
ing that “last Sunday the Rev. Mr Log ascended his 
pulpit, and preached in his usual dull and _ stupid 
fashion :” and if the article then proceeded to shew 
in detail the badness of Mr Log’s reasoning, the in- 
felicity of his illustrations, and his general unfitness 
to instruct his fellow-men. I venture to differ from 
the clever writer already spoken of. It is conceivable 
that the homely discourse, though it did not please a 
sharp critic going to hear the preacher for one day, 
might yet do good to the people for whom it was writ- 
ten: who went to be instructed rather than to criticise; 
and who knew by long experience the faithfulness and 
diligence of the good man who preached it. Reli- 
gious instruction need not be brilliant, nor eloquent, 
nor original, to serve very effectually the great end at 
which all worthy religious instruction aims. And that 
end, it may be said, is not to satisfy a chance reviewer 
who has dropped into church by accident: but to 
benefit and comfort the congregation which habitually 
worships there. . 
Yet it may be recorded for the gratification of such ' 
as may differ from me, that there are localities in 
which a system is carried out which subjects religious 
instruction to a severe censorship. I recently read the 
advertisement of an enterprising bookseller, which 
said, that with the view of inducing children to take 
more interest in going to church, the bookseller had 
prepared a series of printed scheduies, which might be 
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purchased in a form like that of a bank ‘cheque-book. 
On each Sunday morning the child might be supplied 
with a schedule torn out of this book, and with a 
pencil. And while in church, the child might note 
down upon blank spaces provided, the preacher's 
name: his text: the way in which he handled his 
subject : and some appreciation of his voice and man- 
ner ; whether good, bad, or indifferent. A friend of 
mine saw one such schedule, after it had been filled 
up by a boy of ten years old. Under the head of 
Manner, the youthful critic had written the words, 
MIGHT BE IMProvED. Probably the province of 
criticism could hardly be extended farther. You can 
imagine how much likelihood there is that a child 
trained to go to church in such a spirit, would ever 
be impressed or improved by sermons listened to 
for the purpose of passing judgment upon them. 
And you can imagine how that child, having grown 
up, would develop into the human being who would 
employ that unutterably hateful expression which 
people in America employ when they desire to praise 
their preacher: the expression, to wit, that he is a 
preacher who GIVES SATISFACTION. 


So let us turn away from the leaden sky and the 
sullen waves. They will be oftentimes blue and 
bright before we see them again, 


JOL 
THANKFULNESS. 
** Be ye thankful.””—Cot. iii. 15. 


IIERE is a picturesque tract of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, in passing through 
which the traveller has to ascend a long, winding 
path, very steep, very rough, and very lonely, leading 
up a wild and desolate glen. The savage and awful 
grandeur of the scenery, with its bare hills and rocks, 
is hardly equalled in this country. But if the traveller 
goes up that glen on foot (and it is hardly possible to 
go up it otherwise), his appreciation of the scene 
around him is gradually overborne by the sense of 
pure physical fatigue. Not without a great strain 
upon limbs and heart, can that rugged way be tra- 
versed. At last you reach a ridge, whence the road 
descends steeply on the other side of the hill. You 
have ended your climbing, and you may now begin 
to go down again, from whichever side you come. 
And there, at this summit, you will find a rude seat 
of stone, which bears the inscription in deeply-cut 
letters, REST AND BE THANKFUL. Many weary tra- 
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vellers have rested there: let us trust that a good 
many have been thankful. 

We all know that the like name has been given to 
more than one or two like resting-places: that it is 
burne by various seats, at the top of various steep 
ascents in this country. There is something pleasing, 
and something touching, in the simple natural piety 
which has dictated the homely name. He was a 
heathen who said it, but he spoke well who said, 
Wheresoever man feels himself in peace and rest, let 
him think of God, and give thanks to Him. I have 
no doubt at all, that St Paul would have heartily 
approved that inscription in Glencroe: and would 
have felt that there is something to warm the heart, 
when the solitary traveller finds in that lonely place, 
without a human dwelling or a human being near, 
the brief reminder of the presence and the goodness 
of Him who is present as much in the wild waste as 
in the peopled city ; and from whose mercy all our 
blessings come, whether small or great: from the few 
minutes’ breathing-space in the Highland glen, up to 
the last unspeakable gift of His’Son to die for us, and 
His Blessed Spirit to sanctify and console. For you 
see the comprehensive duty, which is enjoined in the 
few words of the text. The great Apostle would 
impress upon those Christians of Colosse, who have 
ceased from their work and warfare through so many 
centuries now, how many things those should seek to 
do, who trust they are “risen with Christ.” There is 
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a long list of Christian duties in this chapter in which 
the text stands. There is sketched out a character 
and a life which, if manifested and led by all who 
_ bear the Christian name, would make this world a 
very holy and a very happy place. St Paul tells the 
Colossians how they ought to “set their affection on 
things above:” how they ought to mortify the evil 
impulses of a fallen, though renewed nature: putting 
off anger, malice, falsehood, and every evil word and 
deed, and putting on the new man, in which God’s 
holy image is restored. He bids them put on, as 
becomes the elect of God, mercy, kindness, humility, 
meekness, long-suffering: he bids them forbear and 
forgive, even as the kind Redeemer forgave: he bids 
them put on charity, as a robe that should take in 
every Christian virtue and grace: and he bids them 
let God’s peace rule in their hearts. And then, like 
a link in this golden chain, like a cope-stone on this 
beautiful structure, comes the short text with its 
wide and large meaning: which tells us of one per- 
vading principie and affection which should leaven 
the believer’s whole heart and life: which reminds us 
how there should go with him, everywhere, the deep 
sense that there is an unseen hand that gives him all 
he receives: the deep sense that he is a weak, de 
pendent, undeserving creature, m¢riting so little, and 
receiving so much: “loaded with benefits,” “ pre- 
vented with the blessings of God’s goodness:” re- 
membered with “compassions that fail not,” but are 
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“new every morning:” even afflicted, when afflicted 
at all, unwillingly, and in faithfulness and love. Re- 
member all these other duties, the great Apostle seems 
to say: but never forget ¢hzs; “ Be ye thankful !” 

We have heard of things and people being conspi- 
cuous by their absence. And I think you will feel, 
my friends, that there is a certain Name, which is not 
mentioned in my text, which by its omission is only 
the more solemnly and impressively suggested to us. 
Yes, the meaning which is hinted, which is suggested 
and implied but not expressed, is sometimes for ¢/a/ 
only the more effectually conveyed. And as with the 
inscription on the stone seat, so with the precept 
which forms my text: there is something very striking 
in what is omitted, as well as in what is said. ‘ Rest 
and be thankful,” says the stone in the Highland glen: 
‘Be ye thankful,” says St Paul to the Christians of 
Colosse. It is not said to whom we are to be thanxful. 
There is a touch of natural piety in the fact, that ¢Aat 
does not need to be said. Tha? is taken for granted! 
We all know Who it is that is the Giver of ALL good: 
and when we are told, generally, to be thankful, of 
course we know to Whom! Resting at the summit of 
the mountain path, it is not to the man who erected 
that seat for the weary traveller: though it is fit and 
right that he shouid be kindly thought of while we are 
enjoying the effect of his work, yet we are to look 
beyond Aim to a cause above him. Me erected that 
seat, acting (as it were) for God: every martal who 
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Noes a kind and good deed, in a right spirit, is acting 
for God, and in God’s name: and he went away when 
his work was done, asking of the wayfarer, putting his 
request on record with a pen of iron upon the stone, 
—that for whatever comfort and rest might be experi- 
enced there, the wayfarer might bestow his thanks in 
the right quarter. And St Paul does just the same! 
Hundreds and hundreds of years since, just the same! 
He says no more than this, “ Be ye thankful:” as one 
who felt that those he addressed would know, as well 
as himself, what is the kind Hand from which al 
blessings flow! 

“JT am very thankful,” says the poor invalid, who 
amid great suffering is permitted a little blink of ease. 
“T can never be thankful enough,” the parent says, 
when told that his little child has weathered the worst, 
that the crisis of disease is past, and that the little 
thing is to be spared. “Oh for a more thankful 
heart,” the Christian has many a time said, going out 
from church on a communion Sabbath, when the 
Saviour has been very plainly present at His table, 
and the Blessed Holy Spirit has breathed warmly 
upon the heart, and when some little of Christ’s love, 
and Christ’s peace, has been felt and known. You 
do not ask such people to whom they are thankful! 
Oh, there is but One! One, who is the Giver of every 
good gift: and to Whom all gratitude tends at the 
last. There may be steps, as it were, on the way up 
to Him: kind human friends, and happy second 
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causes ; but it all comes to Him in the end. If the 
kindly medicine did it: if the bracing breeze did it: 
if the cheerful, hopeful word from a loving heart did 
it: oh, it was God that did it all! Yes, all gratitude 
runs up to Him: to Him as manifested in our Blessed 
Saviour’s face. No need for the rough seat amid the 
heather, to say, ‘“‘ Rest, and be thankful zo Ged:” no 
need for St Paul to tell us, “Be ye thankful 40 God.” 
We all know ¢hat. There is none good but One. 
There is one Giver of ad/ good! 

There are indeed many places where St Paul speaks 
out his_meaning fully: tells it all in so many words. 
“Thanks be unto God,” he says, “ for His unspeakable 
gift.” “Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the vic- 
tory, through our Lord. Jesus Christ.” And cheered 
in an anxious time by the sight of Christian friends, 
Paul “thanked God, and took courage.” And you 
all know how there runs through the great Apostle’s 
writings a strain as to the great duty of thankfulness. 
You remember how, speaking of the heathen world, 
he tells that its condemnation was that, “ when they 
knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither 
were thankful.” And you remember, too, that strong 
counsel to the saints at Ephesus, “Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here, then, is the mood of spirit in which 
the true Christian should be seeking to go on 
through life. “Be ye thankful.” Every one here 
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knows well, how great a part of Christian duty, of 
vital religion, consists in the cultivation of spiritual 
states, not outwardly seen: of cond:tions of temper, 
affection, will, and judgment, which make but a small 
and imperfect manifestation of themselves in external 
deeds. There are many such graces which we ought 
to be daily cultivating: praying for those influences 
of the Blessed Spirit which are to the graces of the 
soul as the gentle summer rain and the warm summer 
sunshine to green grass and green leaves. But we 
may be sure that there is none that is more weightily 
incumbent upon us, none from whose faithful cultiva- 
tion we shall in many ways get more good, than this 
great fundamental and all-pervading grace of gratitude 
towards God. It zs a happy temper to ‘come to, and 
one that is worth some pains and thought to reach, 
that whenever we are enjoying anything good, any 
blessing that has come,—when things go as we would 
wish, when some trouble or anxiety has been removed, 
—we should think, Now I know from Whom all this 
comes,—and be thankful to Him. It is a great addi- 
tion to the value of any happy thing that comes to us, 
if we train ourselves to this: not to thank our stars, 
or think how lucky we have been: but to take it all 
as proof of a kind God’s remembrance, of His love or 
His forbearance and patience. 

Now, it may be replied to all this, No doubt 
that is a most happy temper to come to: no 
doubt, there is hardly a thing which can come a 
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human being’s way, for which he should be more 
thankful, than for a thankful heart. But then, is ¢hat 
a thing that can be got, if nature or grace has not 
given it to you? There are people of that happy, 
hopeful, cheerful, contented, humble, trusting disposi- 
tion, that they always look at the bright side of 
things: they really have a great deal to be thankful 
for: and they are able to see it. Other people, again, 
are naturally anxious ; desponding: they cannot help 
looking on to the future with a certain vague fear: 
and they have a very heavy burden of anxiety and 
care actually resting on them. They really have not 
so much to be thankful for: and though they honestly 
desire to think of God’s kindness and their own ill- 
deserving, still “ care’s unthankful gloom” has settled 
down upon them: and they are not able to be thank- 
ful: that is, to have thankfulness as the prevailing 
and habitual temper of their heart and mind: it is 
not zz them to have ¢Aa¢: and one of the saddest 
things about their sad lot, that this should be so. 

I will confess that there is a certain measure of 
truth in all this. You cannot determine that your 
heart shall be thankful, just as you might determine 
that your hands shall be clean. It is not so directly 
and completely under the control of your will, as ¢Aaz. 
I believe there may be Christian men and women, 
daily confessing before God with tears their unthank- 
fulness and lack of trust in Him: daily praying ear- 
nestly for more thankfulness, and more faith that. 
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“The Lord will provide.” And yet, when St Paul 
in the text says to you and me, my friends, “ Be ye 
thankful,” there is implied in that command, that this 
is a thing so far under control that it may fitly be 
commanded. It is thus far under our own control: 
that by God’s grace we may attain it if we honestly 
try. And you know there is no Christian grace 
we can attain on any other terms. There is no 
Christian duty we can do, unless by that same help, 
God’s grace and Spirit, freely offered. And your own 
common sense tells you, and your own observation 
of those around you tells you, that no doubt there zs 
such a thing. as fostering a querulous, discontented, 
unthankful spirit; and there zs such a thing as culti- 
vating a humble, trusting, thankful one. To a certain 
degree, all this is under the control of the will. Toa * 
certain and great degree, people have this in their 
own hands. You have found it so yourselves. You 
know there are men and women who keep thinking 
mainly of the few things they would like which God 
has denied them ; and who never think at all of the. 
innumerable things they need, which God has given 
them, and continues to give them day by day; often 
while these blessings are never remarked, and habit- 
ually while the gift is received without the faintest 
breath of thankfulness to the great Giver. There are 
people who do all this constantly: whose whole life 
and talk is one long, ungrateful grumble: who seem 
to think that Almighty God hzs some grudge or spite 
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against them: and all this, while they are incompar- 
ably more favoured by Him than is the vast majority 
of the race; than are countless millions of immor- 
tal beings who deserve at God’s hands exactly as 
much. Indeed, I doubt not you have sometimes 
thought, that as regards worldly aims and successes 
and advantages, it is often those to whom God has 
given most, who are least thankful to Him: it is often 
those who have already received worldly blessings by 
scores and hundreds, who keep up a constant querul- 
ous moaning if they are not suffered to get some one 
thing more: as if the fact that you have already got 
a vast deal, gave you aright to demand everything. 
And, not to think of others, has not each of you 
sometimes set your heart on something or other: and 
* because God would not give you Zhaz#, talked and felt 
as if you were released from all obligation to be grate- 
ful to God at all: forgot entirely the thousand things 
He daily gives you, in the bitter thought of the one 
thing He saw meet to deny? Now, by giving in to 
this, which doubtless is a tendency in fallen human 
nature,—by this brooding over the thing denied, and 
turning your back on the manifold things given,—you ; 
are just training yourselves to ingratitude towards 
God: you are sowing and watering and fostering that 
evil weed in your heart! You are flying in the face 
of this wise and kindly precept which makes the text. 
Oh how much better,—how much worthier and hap 
pier,—yea how much wiser,—to turn the other page :. 
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to look how much you get, to think how little you 
deserve : to remember that you are a poor guilty sin- 
ner deserving only God’s wrath and woe: to remem- 
ber that you ought to be thankful that you are spared 
in the place of hope,—that you are out of perdition: 
to remember that every blessing that comes to you, 
comes simply and entirely of God’s free grace and for 
Christ’s sake: till in shame that such a creature as 
you should dare to be unthankful, should not be 
thankful to take the crumbs that fall from the Master’s 
table, you fall on your knees, and hide your face, and 
pray for pardon for that ungrateful, murmuring, wicked 
spirit, to which you have been giving harbour! 

I have remarked, brethren, and I am sure many of 
you have done the same,—that people who have 
received least at God’s hand,—least, that is, in the 
way of earthly blessing,—are oftentimes the most 
thankful. I have seen the poor sufferer, more thank- 
ful to God for an hour of ease, than many a one ot 
us is for a life in which we hardly ever know pain. I 
have known the bare. dwelling of poverty, where a 
thankfulness that was painful to see, followed the 
little aid that might procure what was literally the 
i daily bread,” for the poor, white-faced little hungry 
children: a thankfulness greater a hundred times 
than ever was expressed in the formal ‘‘returning of 
thanks” after a sumptuous feast ;—a giving of thanks~ 
so perfunctory and so heartless that one sometimes 
wonders how much real gratitude it 1s meant to 
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express ; or whether it is meant to express any at ail 
Ay, there is more true thankfulness, more of the 
recognition of a providing God, in that touching 
picture you may have lately seen, of the poor old 
fisherwoman and her little grand-daughter asking 
God’s blessing upon their sorry meal, than many of 
us have many a time shewn with more reason to be 
thankful: Oh my friends, there is a lesson and a 
rebuke there for you and me! Yes: I am not afraid 
that from the most suffering, the humblest, the poor- 
est, the objection will come to St Paul’s precept in 
the text, that truly they have very little to be thankful 
tor: not from bereaved hearts, not from crushed 
hearts, not from beds of suffering and houses of death 
will ¢za¢ undutiful objection come. My friends, I have 
heard many a poor creature say, in the midst of suf. 
fering, privations, trials, the like of which you never 
knew, “Oh, I have much to be thankful for!” And 
you looked round the bare room, and you thought of 
the comfortless lot ; you saw the aged, trembling hands, 
and you heard the failing breath : and you thought how 
such as walk by sight and not by faith, would have 
wondered what it was that ¢ha¢ poor creature had to 
be thankful for. Yet you blest God in your heart, 
that the solemn words were true! Yes, that: sufferer 
had much, yea very much to be thankful for! No 
earthly comfort, no worldly wealth, no human friends, 
were worth ¢ia¢ possession in the failing heart, which 
had its solemn witness in that grateful spirit! That 
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sufferer had “ won Christ :” in the poor chamber His 
presence was truly felt: that sufferer had reached the 
strong consolation, the sanctifying grace, of God’s 
Holy Spirit; that sufferer was going home to Heaven, 
to enter on the inheritance of martyrs and saints, and 
to rest in the rest of God! Ah, brethren, if ever true 
words were spoken on this earth, it was when the 
dying Christian said, He had much to be thankful for! 

But we have been led into this train of thought, 
while remarking that thankfulness in the heart is a 
grace which may be cultivated, and that an ungrateful 
heart is a bad thing which may be put down: and 
that it depends a great deal more upon our own 
nature, and our own endeavours, aided by God’s 
Spirit, whether we shall be thankful or not, than it 
depends upon our outward blessings and advantages. 
It is just those people who have fewest of these, that 
_ are many a time the most thankful. And every one 
can understand, that if the denial of worldly prosperity, 
and the sending of worldly trials and disappointments, 
be used by God, and sanctified by the Blessed Spirit, 
to make our souls prosper and be in health,—to lead 
us to Christ, and to make us choose Him for our 
eternal portion,—then there never was anything for 
which we had so good reason to be thankful, as for 
these dealings of God with us, painful as at the time 
they might be, You remember how the good and 
wise man Jabez, in old days, knew that God might 
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fancied that He did'not bless at all. And if we have 
committed our souls to Christ, then, however hard it 
may oftentimes be to believe it, God will be blessing 
us by all He sends: “ all things will work together” 
for our good: and we shall have good reason, like St 
Paul, to “ give thanks always for all things.” “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” is the earnest 
purpose of the faithful spirit: and who ean forget that 
noble example of steady faith in God’s love through 
the darkest days,—the example of him who, when 
flocks and herds and children and all were reft from 
him on one black day, “ fell down upon the ground 
and worshipped :” saying, “ Naked came I out of my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord!” 

And in all this, my friends, we have reached the 
true secret of thankfulness. Only to true believers 
im Jesus, is this text, in its fullest and deepest sense, 
addressed: only by them can it be obeyed. The 
mere worldly man may be grateful to the God of 
Providence, when all things prosper with him: when 
there is abundant reason for thankfulness, manifest to 
the eye of sense: but it is the true believer’s unspeak- 
able, inestimable privilege, to thank God for all. “ Be 
careful for zothing; but in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with ¢#hanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God:” and then “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding. shall keep 
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your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” To 
“be thankful,” as the text commands, is the especial 
grace of the true believer: of him who ows that 
God loves him; who sees in Christ’s life and death 
that God loves him: and who is not to be shaken 
from that firm belief by the darkest, saddest, most 
perplexing things that come. “I know my God too 
well,” the Christian says, “in a multitude of ways, to 
be driven from my assurance of His love for me, and 
to be driven from my gratitude to Him, even by trials 
and sorrows He may send me, and whose purpose I 
cannot in the least explain.” ‘TI really do not know,” 
may be the believer’s words, “ why it has pleased God 
to send me this long season of broken health: or why 
He has set me in the last place in life I would have 
chosen: or why He has denied me a blessing which I 
think no one would ever have enjoyed so much as 
me: I really cannot explain all ¢iat: but I know that 
all God’s dealings with me are kind and right: and 
so by His Spirit’s help I will thank Him for it all!” 
Here, my friends, is the secret of thankfulness. Here 
is the way in which to obey this great precept of the 
great Apostle Paul. It has grown upon me, this con- 
viction, as I wrote this sermon: and because’ I am 
sure of its solemn truth and importance, I pray that 
the Blessed Spirit may impress it on all. I had not 
intended this treatment of my text : I had not intended 
this line of thought at all. I had thought of a long ~ 
catalogue of blessings which God has freely given us: 
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things we all have for which to be thankful: and at 
another time I may fitly suggest these to you: but it 
is borne in upon me that ¢/az is not the way to waken 
and kindle reai thankfulness in our hearts. True it is, 
indeed, that there is so very much that we have all 
freely received. True it is, that there is so very much 
we all get from God, and get for nothing. ‘True it is, 
that there is a host of things which God must do for 
each of us every day, or we could not live: and true 
it is, above all, that God so loved us, that He sent 
His Son to die. All these truths we may well remem- 
ber: and seek to grow more grateful to the great 
Benefactor when we “ forget not all His benefits :” 
but beyond all this, is the training of our hearts to 
thankfulness: the putting down the hard and suspici- 
ous thoughts of God which will come when His bene- 
fits seem few and our-anxieties many: the firm belief 
in His love for us; the steady faith that the darkest 
things are what we need, to train us for a better world. 
O brethren, if you would be truly thankful, seek an 
assured part in Christ till you get it; seek with your 
whole heart that the Holy Spirit may kill out in you 
all evil feelings and thoughts and affections,—may 
shew us what sinful creatures we are, undeserving the 
least of God’s mercies,—may make our hearts glow 
with ‘gratitude to Him who died for us, loved us, 
saved us! And if zat be done, how little all other 
things will be! Reading back the story of our past 
lives, we shall see now wonderfully we have been led 
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and kept at a hundred times and ways; till like the 
Vsalmist, we say, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul!” But 
tf we have been of a surety led to Christ, then chat 
sufficeth us. “Thanks be unto God,” will be the 
utterance of our heart, “for His unspeakable gift,” 
which includes or makes up for every other! “Unto 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and 


dominion for ever and ever, Amen !” 


And this thankful spirit, to which we may thus 
train ourselves in this life, by the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, is one that will last with us for ever. 
Yes, it is fit and right, that through eternity, the songs 
of the redeemed should be songs of praise and thank- 
fulness. Looking back, there, on the way by which 
they have been brought,—its temptations, perils, and 
sorrows : looking round on the glory and rest in which 
they are, and safe for ever to be: calling to mind the 
work and death of that Blessed One to whom they 
owe it all: what wonder if the spirit of adoring grati- 
tude should be breathed through all the utterances of 

that great multitude, that shall stand before the throne, 
and before the Lamb! What wonder if their words shall 
be, “ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiv- 
ing, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our 
God for ever and ever!” There, shall be thanksgiving 
consummate! “ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
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power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, anu 
unto the Lamb for ever!” Yes; ¢here, at last, perfect 
‘thankfulness, and perfect rest. It is meet and well 
that to-day, in deep Glencroe, or amid green corn-fields 
and summer trees nearer hand, the wayfarer should sit 
down and thank God for that little blink of rest. But 
oh, in that Happy Place, where the believer is safe 
for ever ; looking back upon earthly pain and sorrow, 
in the perfect peace of God: where no anxiety or care 
can ever come ; where nothing shall distract or weary 
any more: where the believer shall have entered upon 
that Rest that remaineth for the people of God: and 
where the holy heart, wherein all sin is dead, shall 
yield no affection that is not pure as God is pure: 
then, my friends, in a glorious and sublime truth of 
sense, the pilgrim shall REsT AND BE THANKFUL} 
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iIL 
THE BLESSED COMFORTER. 


“©The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost ”—JouHN xiv. 26. 


SOMETIMES think, my friends, that there is One 
Person in the Godhead, whom we practically do 
somewhat slight. We do not think of Him so kindly 
and hopefully as we ought: we do not enough recog- 
nise Him as God, with the Father and the Son together 
to be worshipped and glorified. We seldom hear even 
a sentence in a prayer, addressed expressly to the 
~ Blessed and Holy Spirit, the Third Person in the 
Godhead. I do not believe that any among us 
doubts that there is such a Being: we are fully per- 
suaded of His Personality, and His Agency, and the 
inestimable value and importance of the Work He 
does. We believe all that: May God help our unbelief 
and increase our faith! Yet still, I think we greatly 
fail practically to realise these things: We are ready 
to think of the Holy Ghost rather as an influence, an 
energy proceeding from God, than as a real kindly 
Person, loving us, caring for us, dwelling in us if that 
be God’s gracious will. And yet, if we think at all, 
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we cannot but feel that none can be more interested 
in our salvation: that none is more closely and com- 
pletely linked with our whole Christian life: that there 
is none whose presence is so needful for us while we 
remain in this present evil world. 

We can see a kind of reason for this lack of full 
and express recognition of the Blessed Spirit. No 
doubt,—no doubt, there is One Person in the God- 
head, whom we love, and may fitly love, most of all. 
There is One, whose name (let us pray) will never 
fail to warm our heart, till our heart turns cold with 
the last chill it is to know. It is, doubtless, that 
beloved Redeemer who died for us: that Divine 
Person who took upon Himself our human nature ; 
and became our Elder Brother in humanity: that 
Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, who went about doing 
good, and to whom Hittle children came so naturally, 
drawn by the sweetness of that kind face and that 
gentle voice ; and concerning whom we seem to feel 
that, the Mighty God as He was, we could have gone 
to Him, and vold our story to Him, rather in love and 
confidence than in fear. 

It is not wonderful, brethren, that in the believing 
heart, Christ should always be the First ; yea, the All 
in All. And there is more and deeper in this than 
the mere weak impulse of our fallen nature. For in 
the face of Christ we see the glory of the whole God- 
head. He is the Image of the Invisible God, Father, 
Son, and Spirit. And looking at Him, and loving 
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Him, we look at God, and we love God. And the 
visible representative, is, naturally, more conspicuous, 
more manifest, to our view, than the invisible Godhead 
which He represents. But, besides this right reason 
for special love to the Saviour, our Elder Brother, 
there is another wrong reason in many minds: a 
reason founding upon a notion which cannot be too 
carefully dispelled from your minds. This is the 
notion, entertained by many, that Christ is far kinder 
and milder and more easily won, than God the Father 
and God the Spirit: that God the Father, especially, 
is a stern, severe being, who would willingly have con- 
signed us to all perdition : and that the gentler, kinder 
Son, interposed, and suffered, and saved us, almost 
against the angry Father’s will. Oh, what a miserably 
false and unchristian way that is of regarding God! 
Is that the kind of idea conveyed to us by Christ, when 
He tells us that God waits to welcome back the sinner 
as kindly asthe father did his prodigal son: and when 
He tells that the kindest-hearted among you is not so 
ready to shew kindness to your children, as He is to 
give every blessing to you! Always remember, 
brethren ; and pray for grace to feel it far more really 
than you have ever yet done: that just what Christ 
was, God is: that when you desire to think of the Al- 
mighty Being above us, your right course is not to 
put your mind upon the stretch, to reach out to 
thoughts of infinite space and infinite years; but 
rather to open the Gospel of St Luke or St John, and 
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to see Jesus of Nazareth as He trod this world ; to 
listen to His comfortable words, to mark His deeds of 
mercy: to think of His never-failing compassion to the 
sorrowful, of His willingness to receive the sinful: to 
look on His unspeakable love to lost man, shewn in 
His life and His death : and then to remember that this 
same Jesus of Nazareth “hath shewn us the Father ;” 
and that He is the “‘ Image of the Invisible God!” 

It is an end, my friends, to which a Christian 
minister can never devote too much care and thought, 
to dispel from the minds of the people committed to 
his ministry, the wrong ideas and beliefs which are so 
ready to creep in and establish themselves, as to Al. 
mighty God: as to His nature and character: as to 
how He feels towards us. And I cannot but frankly 
confess, that I believe there is no small measure of 
truth,—though truth stated in a most morbid and ex- 
aggerated fashion,—in what has been written by an 
eminent historian whose life and work were lately and 
sadly cut short together, as to the stern and gloomy 
views of our Heavenly Father entertained by not a 
few in Scotland. My desire and prayer at this time 
are, that we may this day be enabled rightly and truly 
to think of One who is indeed God: of One who cares 
for us as warmly and sincerely as the Redeemer Him- 
self; of Gne who “makes intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered ;” of One, to be wor- 
shipped and glorified as God; and to be loved and 
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confided in only less than Him who died for us on the 
tree. 

Let us remember, then, that in the Godhead, 
besides the Father and the Son, there is a Third 
Person: the same in substance, equal in power and 
glory: who is called the Holy Ghost, or the Holy 
Spirit: mysterious in His nature and being: proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son: who spake by the 
prophets: and’who fulfils certain great works in that 
wonderful operation which brings man from death to 
life; and which makes. man fit to dwell in God’s 
beatific presence. We shall hereafter think of the 
varied operation of this Blessed Spirit: but let us now 
think of that one precious truth which our Saviour sets 
before us in the words of the text. See how our Lord 
names Him: “The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost.” And in several other places, Christ calls Him 
by the same name. It is known to many of you, that 
while the word which our Saviour used is very fitly 
translated by the English word Comforter, and while 
it unquestionably means ¢ha/, it has been maintained 
that it means yet more; and that some hint, some 
suggestion, of all the varied work of the Holy Spirit, is 
conveyed by that well-remembered word PaRACLETE, 
which was actually used by Christ. We are too ready, 
all of us, to feel towards the mysterious Holy Ghost, 
something of the shrinking and the chill with which we 
naturally regard a disembodied spirit ; and supersti- 
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tion, and stupidity, and wicked mismanagement in 
childhood, have turned one of the words which make 
the name of that Blessed One, into a name of fear. 
But, brethren, if we did but get rid of our ignorant 
fancies ; if we did but see the truth of the case; we 
should feel that there is something so kindly, some- 
thing so homely and sympathising and dear, about 
that precious Holy Spirit, that surely, if He did but 
set right our sinful hearts, we never could think of 
Him but with perfect love and confidence: with that 
perfect love which casteth out unworthy fear. And 
what kindliness, what consideration, are in the very 
name by which the Saviour calls Him: “The Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost!” What a view of an 
unutterable love and patience is in that name, when 
you think it is a name of God! “The Comforter!” 
One who will not be impatient at our little griefs, and 
at the poor way in which we bear them: One who 
will condescend from the great movements and con- 
cerns of the universe, to think of all the little cares 
and sorrows of a poor human being,—of a feeble 
woman, or a little child, or a poor struggling anxious 
man with his weight of care and toil,—things that 
many another man would not take the trouble of lis- 
tening to : One who will sit down by us in our sor- 
row, and whisper consoling thoughts into our ear,— 
yea, carry His blessed peace into our very heart,— 
that peace which the world cannot give,—that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding! Thiy:k, 
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brethren, of a Being who, in all the glory of Godhead, 
yet chooses for His special resort the darkest dwellings 
and the saddest hearts, all that He may convey His own 
strong consolation and gracious cheer: not despising 
our little troubles,—and how little, we might blindly 
think, must they seem to Him: entering into them all 
with unfeigned sympathy: bearing with our fretfulness 
and our murmurings ; not scolding us for grieving, or 
hardly telling us it is no matter: not ordering us to 
cease to mourn, but comforting us as one whom His 
mother comforteth: leading the wandering, rebellious 
soul gently back ; and sanctifying through all! 

And Zhat, my friends, ‘at is the fashion in which 
we ought to think about the Holy Ghost,—the Blessed 
Spirit of God. No doubt, He does many things be- 
sides comforting. He regenerates us, and makes us 
new creatures in Christ: He convinces us of sin, and 
enables us to believe in the Saviour: He sanctifies us 
day by day, making us in the end meet for glory: He 
begins, in short, our better life, and carries it on to its 
perfection: He teaches us to pray, and breathes true 
devotion into our hearts: yet it is meet and right that 
with all this, we should worship and seek Him by His 
gracious name of Comforter. It is not an unworthy 
thing, to call Him by that name, whereby Christ 
called Him ; nor to think of Him, for a little, in that 
character. Now, brethren, think of a human being, 
who should devote himself to going about from house 
of sorrow to house of sorrow, all to comfort: who 
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never would hear of a mourning heart, among rich or 
poor, but he set himself to console it, and that with- 
out the faintest suspicion of intrusiveness or fussiness : 
who had such a charm about him, through his tender 
heart and his kind face and his gentle persuasive 
voice, that he would in time win his way to the con- 
fidence of the most hard and repellent and self-con- 
tained, and make them feel he was their friend, and 
get them to talk out to him all their burdened heart: 
whom no fretfulness nor sullenness could weary: 
whom no sorrow nor grief could long withstand with- 
out being lightened and hallowed : oh, what a heavenly 
mission would that man’s be! You would not be 
afraid of a man like that! And surely, if you feel 
aright, you will feel nothing but love and confidence 
towards One who is all ¢za¢ and a thousand times 
more ; and whose name and nature and work are set 
before us in words that should come home so warmly 
to sorrowful human hearts, as the blessed, kindly, 
sympathising Holy Ghost, the great and good Com- 
forter ! 

And now, my friends, I wish that we may rest for 
a little while in the contemplation of this great truth, 
that the Holy Spirit is the Comforter: that we may 
see how far this truth will enable us to understand and 
to love as we ought, this Third Person in the God- 
head, May He Himseif, Spirit of all light and truth, 
order that all that is said may be said truly and 
worthily ! 
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And first, when we speak of the Holy Spirit as the 
Comforter of Christ’s people, see what this implies as 
to His knowledge of us, and of all our circumstances. 
My friends, before any one can comfort you, he must 
not only know you, but must know you well. He 
must know what sorrow or trouble it is that is pressing 
upon you: he must know so much about your nature 
and your affairs as to be able to understand how it is 
that ¢hat sorrow weighs on you so heavily; and what 
is the particular kind of feeling it awakes in you; and 
what the thoughts and remembrances are that come 
most bitterly across you as you look round or look 
back. You know that the very kindest heart and 
the very best intentions, will not enable any one to 
offer you real comfort unless he knows and under- 
stands you well ; nay, that the lack of power to under- 
stand you, may cause the best intentioned human 

_ being so to speak and so to act towards you, as only 
to increase your grief instead of relieving it. Yes, it is 
a sad sight, to see an injudicious, meddling, well- 
meaning, ignorant person, trying to offer consolation 
to a mourning heart. And think, then, my friends, 
how intimately and thoroughly the great Comforter, 
who can comfort when no one else can, must know 
you and yours! I.et us speak humbly, brethren: but 
I-cannot but say that not the name Creator, not the 
name Redeemer, seems to convey the idea of such 
thorough knowledge of us and of all about us, as the 
name of Comforter! For the Comforter, to do His 
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work aright, must know a great many very little things 
about us: must make Himself well acquainted with 
all those little things about them which mourners and 
sufferers are so ready to tell us about, and which are 
apt to be wearisome to even really kind people,—per- 
haps to almost all but those who have passed through 
the like experience themselves. He must know all 
those thoughts and feelings within you, in your days 
of sorrow, which you do not tell to another; but yet 
which go so far to make up the sum of your real in- 
ward life. The very shade of feeling with which you 
hear of the blighting of your fondest hopes: or with 
which you bend over the dead face of one who is very 
dear to you: or with which you turn away from the 
home of your early love ;—all those things which you 
know words are so vain to convey to others ;—all 
those things He knows. You may be sure he under- 
stands you, and what you feel,—as strangers do not 
and cannot ;—as even those who are not strangers 
often most imperfectly do. There is no one, none, 
who is so at home under your roof: who is so 
thoroughly versed in all your circumstances, your 
anxieties, your feelings ; as the Blessed Spirit of God. 
When you look back, in seasons of sorrow, over your 
pilgrimage hitherto; when you turn over the faded 
letters in which past years are embalmed : when you 
read some record that wakens up those departed days, 
and that makes the old time come over you: then be 
sure of this, that little as most of those you know can 
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understand your thoughts and feelings, the Holy 
Spirit the Comforter understands them all! 

But there is more and better than this. The 
Blessed Spirit not only knows us, but Feels for us. 
That is implied in the fact that He stands to us in the 
relation of Comforter. You might imagine such a 
thing, as a Being of infinite knowledge looking on at 
all the movements of our minds, as we might look on 
at the movements of ingenious machiuery, with curious 
interest and nothing more. You might imagine Him 
as looking, with the interest of the anatomist or the 
machinist, at the play of the fearful and wonderful 
enginery of thought and feeling within us, as we go on 
through the manifold cares and sorrows of this life: 
noting how in certain conjunctures of outward circum. 
stances certain phases appeared within : remarking how 
at one time the spiritual machinery played buoyantly 
and lightly, how at another it dragged wearily and 
slow, how again it seemed as though it would break 
down altogether, shattered and beaten: and only 
thinking, in the sight of all this, that it is all very 
strange. You might imagine Him as knowing all 
about us, yet not in the least feeling for us: if indeed 
there can be perfect or even imperfect knowledge 
- without the insight which the electric sympathy gives. 
Or, you might imagine a great Spirit, infinitely exalted 
above us; seeing how little and insignificant are the 

things which vex and distress ws, when compared with 


the great concerns of the Universe : and only wonder- 
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ing that we should make such an ado about so small 
a matter: wondering at our anxieties and our tears 
with a feeling midway between wonder and contempt. 
You know, my friends, we often do just ##az. When 
you see a little child in great distress, you remark, 
likely enough, that the cause of its distress is very 
small: is something that yow would never think of 
shedding tears about: and unless you have a deeper 
insight into truth than most have, you are disposed 
rather to be impatient of all this sorrow: you are dis- 
posed rather to be angry that the little thing should be 
so foolish, than to feel any real, hearty sympathy with 
its distress. Ah brethren, if the Holy Spirit were like 
ws, He would many a time rather chide than comfort! 

But if it were so, He might retain many names of 
honour; but one name, kindly and heart-warming, 
would be His nomore! If ¢Aat were so, the Merciful 
Saviour would never have named Him, as “ The Com- 
» forter, which is the Holy Ghost:” and though we 
might still adore Him from afar, we should not love 
Him as now; nor pray to have Him for the daily 
inmate of our homes and hearts! That He may 
comfort us, He must Feel for us: must look on at the 
sorrows of our hearts, not with the cold sharp glance of 
one that watches a strange machinery ; but as with the 
kind, sympathetic look ; and the beaming, glistening 
eye! That He may Comfort us, He. must know that 
things, little in themselves, little to the great world or 
the great universe ; are very great to us poor human 
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beings: that a sorrow that never will be heard of five 
miles off, that never will be known of or cared for by 
a dozen fellow-creatures, may be a very great and 
crushing sorrow to a weak human heart. And what a 
view all this gives of His character: how near it draws 
Him to us: how well it makes us understand Him! 
Think of the Third Person in the Godhead,—think of 
God the Holy Spirit,—all interested and concerned 
about a poor widow’s anxious thoughts for her chil- 
dren,—all interested and concermed about a little child’s 
tears: think of that Almighty One, feeling for a parent 
bidding farewell to a son who must go toa distant 
Jand,—feeling, heartily and truly, for the poor, faded 
mourner, weeping over the green grave! O Gracious 
Spirit, teach us to know Thee, even as we are known! 


And now we come to the third thing, the great 
thing, implied in the hopeful name which our Saviour, 
in the text, gives to the Holy Spirit. He understands 


‘us: He feels for us: and now, let us think, He com- 


x 


forts us. And see what ¢Aa¢t means. It means that 
He really succeeds in doing what human beings strive 
so vainly to do: in conveying comfort and consola- 
tion. He does not merely condole with us: He does 
not merely sit down by us and share our grief: He 
does not merely pity us: He Comrorts us. And 
what skill, what delicate tact, what mighty power, 
what unspeakable tenderness, are conveyed and im- 
plied in that word! You know the kind of way in 
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which human beings sometimes think to comfort : and 
how cold and hard and worthless the consolation 
offered by such miserable comforters must seem to the 
sorrowful heart. You may remember how Queen 
Elizabeth, with the best intentions I daresay, once 
wrote to a mother who had lost her son: and told her 
that she would be comforted in trae ; and why should 
she not do for herself what the mere lapse of time 
would do for her? It would be felt as something like 
a mockery, I think: that hard, heartless saying. It 
would, in a true heart, only make the present sorrow 
the sorer, to think that indeed it was to be outgrown: 
and, to the credit of our nature, let me say that I be- 
lieve that with worthy people, great grief is never 
quite outgrown: it may leave us, but it does not leave 
us the men we were. And you will think of Cicero’s 
friend, writing a letter of condolence to the Roman 
philosopher after he had lost his daughter: and in- 
sisting, by way of comfort, that really the loss was a 
matter of no great consequence: asking, almost in- 
dignantly, how, when the Republic had fallen, Cicero 
could be so much afflicted for the loss of a single in- 
dividual,—“ a poor, little, tender woman :” these were 
the consoler’s very words. But it is not in these hard 
ways, that the True Comforter does His work! It is 
not by upbraiding our nature’s weakness: it is not by 
any process of logic: that that Heavenly Messenger 
accomplishes His blessed end. It is rather by gentle 
soothing, we cannot say how: by presenting glorious 
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and immortal hopes: by breathing resignation to the 
kind will of the kind Father above us: by sanctifying 
the affliction which has fallen, to wean our hearts from 
this troublesome world, and to set our affection above, 
where suffering, and sorrow, and change, and death, 
are done with for evermore! No doubt, my friends, 
the very fact that the name of Comforter is so dear, 
implies that Comfort is a thing we shall all often greatly 
need ; no doubt, the law stands unrepealed as yet, that 
“through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of God :” but remember, brethren, that one 
great good of sorrow is this, that if we never knew 
it ;—if we never knew what it is to have our hopes 
blighted and our hearts wrung ;—we never should 
know, and never should love, as we ought, that 
Blessed One, who begins, carries on, and ends our 
Christian life! 


And so, my Christian friends, I have sought, humbly 
yet most earnestly, to set before you one blessed cha- 
racter, one blessed work, of the Holy Spirit of God. 
I do not want you to think of a vague, mysterious 
Spirit, whom you can little comprehend: I want you 
to think of the kindly, homely Comforter, that sits 
down by a bereaved mother’s side and carries consola- 
tion to her heart ; and that dries the mourner’s tears! 
I want you to remember, that in every kind heart, and 
every soothing voice, that is in man or woman over 
the face of this world; you have faint and far speci- 
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mens of the Holy Ghost’s kindest heart, and of His 
gentlest voice that speaks to the believer's soul! We 
can love and trust Him, Blessed Sanctifier and Com- 
forter of all God’s people; as we never could the 
mysterious Spirit, seen in absolute glory, and in no 
relation to ourselves. You have seen how much is 
implied in the name of Comforter, of kindly sympathy ; 
of perfect understanding of us; of feeling for us in all we 
feel. “Yea, after stat Name like which there is none 
other: after the Name of Saviour itself; there is no 
more precious one that human lips can ever speak : 
there is none at which human knee may more fitly bow ! 
My dear friends, let us, every one of us, join this day in 
the hearty petition : Oh, Comforter of Christ’s people: 
oh, Blessed Spirit who art God: come and comfort 
us on the way to rest: and sanctify us till we are 
meet for entering there! 
Dependent on Thy bounteous Breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone ;— 


Through childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still Thine own} 


Nov. 40, 1862. 


IV. 
MAN COME TO HIMSELF. 


*¢ And when he came to himself”—SrT LUKE xv. 19. 


OMETIMES, simple and familiar forms of speech 
express a great principle,—a great truth: and 
one, not distinctly understood by the people who 
use them. We have the very best reason to believe 
that the prophets who in old times were inspired 
by God to convey His message to mankind, did not 
always fully understand the meaning of the words 
they employed. And day by day, we, my friends, are 
all of us accustomed to speak in words whose direct 
and immediate force we understand ; but which imply 
a vast deal more than is always present to our mind 
when we speak them. We have an instance of this in 
the text to which I am to turn your thoughts at this 
time. It is a familiar form of speech, and a very short 
one: and, unlike some of the idiomatic phrases which 
you will find in our English translation of the New 
Testament, it stands the same in the Greek and in the 
English. So it is an idea that suggested itself to men’s 
minds long ago: and it is a form of words that was in 
common use, as among us, so ages befoie we were 
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born: this idea and this description of a man coming 
to his sounder reason, as of one who has ‘‘ come to 
himself.” And in that familiar phrase, there is a great 
and solemn truth implied and suggested to us: the 
great truth, that man is 2 fallen creature: that man 
needs to be set right: and that in order to be set right, 
what man needs is restoration to a pure and excellent 
ideal, which, for the present, is lost and gone. 

You will be told by the Etymologist, who investigates 
the original meaning of words, that the first and most 
natural reference of the phrase which forms our text, 
is to the case of one whois recovered from a fainting- 
fit: when such a one is restored to consciousness and 
sense again, you say, He has come to himself. Then 
the phrase came to be used of one who, from a con- 
dition of mental unsoundness, was brought back to 
reason: of one, in whom the wayward, fitful, miser- 
able estate of madness, was by God’s blessing made to 
give place to a sound mind: you would say of him, He 
has come to himself. And then, by a farther exten- 
sion of its signification, the phrase came to be applied 
to deliverance from any error or delusion ;—from any 
condition of mind which is wrong and morbid: so that 
you might say of one who has come out of some violent 
and degrading fit of passion ; or who has been emanci- 
pated from some foolish prejudice or absurd opinion ; 
that he has come to himself. But I ask you to ob- 
serve, my friends, that in every case in which we use 
the phrase, it always means that the man has come 
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from a worse state to a better one. You never say of 
a man doing or thinking foolishly or wrong, that he 
has come to himself. But ifa man be doing what is 
right, and wise, and good, after having done what was 
hasty and foolish and wrong ;—then you say of him 
that he has come to himself :—his better self indeed, 
but his truer self too. And oh, brethren, how much 
is conveyed to us by this deep natural belief, that un- 
derlies this common phrase: the deep natural convic- 
tion, that so long as man is wrong, so long as man is 
astray,—man is not himself! 

And let us remember, this phrase, bearing this 
meaning, and implying so much, is now stamped with 
authority. We are entitled to take it, and build upon 
it all it will bear. It has the mark upon it, that en- 
titles it to pass current everywhere, as a genuine and 
right way of thinking and speaking. Here, in the 
text, we have words which proceeded out of the lips of — 
God. Our divine Saviour said them: May God’s 
good Spirit teach us rightly to understand them! 
They come in, these comfortable and hopeful words, 
in that blessed parable of the poor prodigal, for which 
many a sinful wanderer has thanked God upon 
bended knees: and which makes us understand, in 
sober earnest, that the Almighty Judge above us, far 
from desiring our punishment and destruction, is as 
ready to welcome us, when we turn from our sins and 
go back to Him, as the kind father who saw his poor, 
starved, weary wanderer while yet a great way off, and 
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ran to meet him, and welcomed him to his heart again 
without one syllable of reproach. Now, mark what is 
taught us by the text, coming where it does. The 
poor prodigal was not himself throughout the earlier 
part of the story. He was not himself when he came 
to his father, and asked the portion which he was so 
little fit to have or to use: and he was still less him- 
self when he turned his back upon his home, followed 
by his father’s anxious forebodings : and even less than 
that, when away in the far country, among his grace- 
less companions, recklessly wasting the portion which 
his father.had worked hard to win. But, starving in 
the mighty famine: sitting, hungry, among the swine: 
a poor, ragged wretch, whose fair-weather friends had 
cast him off ; to whom no man gave, and for whom no 
nan cared: seeing now his sin and misery and want, 
and resolved to arise and return in penitence to his 
father, content if only received as a hired servant in 
the home where, he had been a favoured son: now, 
my friends, the Saviour tells us,—now, the prodigal 
has come to himself! 

Yes: it was when he did the first wise and right 
thing that we are told he did at all: it was when for 
the first time in all we are told of him, he reasoned 
and acted like a wise man and not like a fool: it was 
then that the wise Saviour, who knows what we are, 
so well, said that He had “come to himself!” Surely 
there is something hopeful, as well as something of 
solemn warning, here. We have fallen far from 
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what God made us: we are sinful, anxious, miser- 
abie, worldly, helpless: yet, through Christ’s atoning 
work, through the Blessed Spirit’s operation, we may 
be,—and if God’s will be carried out in us, we shall 
be, made perfectly holy, and happy, and safe again: 
and when hat good work is done in us, it will not be 
that we are made into anything more or better than 
God at the first designed us for: it will only be that 
we have attained the true Ideal of human nature,— 
and been glorified into that for which God when He 
made us intended us: it will only be, my friends, that 
in the noblest and truest sense of the phrase, we shall 
have at last “come to ourself!” 


We take the text, then, as something to remind us, 
that we have fallen far, but not fallen hopelessly: that 
great as is our present depression beneath the condi- 
tion in which our race was created, so great may yet 
be our rise: and that the very end and purpose of all 
Christ’s work and suffering in this world, was to bring 
us back to our better selves ; to restore us to the holi- 
ness, happiness, and peace, which man lost when man 
fell. And if this be so, my friends, the subject to 
which I ask your thoughts is not one wholly sad. If 
aman has met great worldly reverses Of fortune: if, 
from having his children in comfort and affluence, he 
is obliged now to see them poorly fed, and barely clad : 
though }:e may oftentimes look back upon his better 
days, it will always be something of a trial to do so: 
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if there be no hope at all that these better days are to 
come back. And still more, if a man have fallen into 
sin and shame, and if he be always sinking deeper 
in it, oh with what agony he will remember the 
time when he was innocent and esteemed: it will be 
unutterable bitterness to look up to the elevation he 
once held, now lost for ever: he will know how true 
is the poet’s declaration, that “a sorrows crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things!” And if it 
were so, spiritually, with you and me: if the state 
of sin and misery in which we are by nature, were 
a state from which we never could be delivered: 
if the pristine holiness and happiness we have lost, 
were lost for ever: if low as we are, we must always 
remain, and only go deeper and deeper down: then, 
my friends, the less we thought of the glory that is 
gone, the more content, with a dreary desponding con- 
tentment, we should be. But for this end Christ lived 
and died ; for this end the Holy Spirit labours day by 
day: that we may be delivered from the ruin, the sin 
and misery in which we are all sunk by nature; and 
brought back again to that holy and happy estate in 
which we thankfully though humbly recognise our true 
self. And in all we can discern of-the holiness and hap- 
piness in which we were made, we discern the holiness 
and happiness to which, by God’s grace, if we do but 
heartily consent to it and strive for it, we shall be raised 
up again! It was a beautiful morning that dawned 
upon our race, though it turned soon into a cloudy and 
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stormy day: and the cloudy and stormy day is drag- 
ging slowly over us: but in the distant horizon there 
is a light breaking, which shall yet grow into a day 
more glorious and bright than ever shone upon us be- 
fore: a day whose light shall never be overcast, and 
whose sun shall never go down! i 

Let us remember, then, that the human race was i¢- 
se/f, when it was at its best. Man was himself, before 
he fell. And let us look back, to whence we are 
fallen: that we may see to what we may yet rise again. 
Let us try, this day, tomake out the lineaments of our 
true and better self: and to compare these with what 
we are now. 

I shall follow, in speaking of all this, the order sug- 
gested in a certain treatise, very familiar to most ot 
us from our childhood. We were created in God’s 
image: and our fall brought us into an estate of sin 
and misery. Sin, and Misery: in these two things lies 
our lost condition as we now are by nature: and let 
us compare our present state, and our better state, in 
these two respects. 

As for sin, you know there is a double burden 
there. Two things go to make the burden of our 
sinfulness. There is, first, what is commonly called 
Original Sin: not that I wish to make much use of 
these phrases of technical Theology: I desire to 
preach, not the metaphysics of the Gospel, but the 
blessed Gospel itself: yet probably no phrase would 
more compendiously set out the doctrine as to that 
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earliest burden of sinfulness we bear. So, by original 
sin, we are to understand the sinful nature we inherit : 
a nature which very early begins to shew its bent to 
evil rather than good: and likewise, the guilt of our 
first parents’ primal sin, which in a very real sense is 
imputed to us,—that is, placed to our account, so that 
we have to answer for it, and suffer for it: asitisa 
matter of unquestionable fact we do. And the second 
thing which goes to make the burden of our sinfulness, 
is a thing which weighs much more heavily upon our 
conscience: it is, the countless actual sins we have 
done. Now, brethren, mark the difference between 
man as he is now, and man as he was when he was 
himself, as regards this double burden of sinfulness. 
Our first parents had no inherited burden of guilt. 
They started fair. We do not. They had not to 
bear that load which all of us have to bear: that load 
which crushes down many of our race,—and which 
many a one has hardly a hope of escaping. They 
had not, woven into their very constitution of body 
and mind, something that was to be always a clog, 
and oftentimes a sore temptation. And then, in that 
happy time, when man was right ; he knew no actual 
transgression. He knew nothing of those manifold 
sins which press on your consciences ; and press the 
more heavily the more your consciences are enlight- 
ened : all the manifold evil you have yourselves thought 
and done: all the good that you have failed to do. 
Now, what we need as regards al] this, is to be brought 
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hack to our better self : brought back to where human 
nature was before it fell: and Christ, in His great 
atoning work, does ¢hat. He puts us, in the respect 
of the sinfulness irto which we are fallen, in the con- 
dition in which our first parents were before they 
broke God’s law. There is indeed one glorious dif- 
eerence. He puts His redeemed ones so effectually 
in that condition, that they can never leave it again. 
Not the unstable and speedily-lost purity of the days 
in Eden: but an enduring, an irrefragable holiness, 
never to be lost more! 

You all know well, doubtless, the double operation 
whereby Christ takes away the double burden of sin- 
fulness from: His ransomed people. As for the burden 
of our actual sins,—as for their responsibility and their 
punishment ;—as for whatever responsibility may at- 
tach to us through the original load of guilt trans- 
mitted to us from Adam ;—as for all ¢#at, He takes it 
away, by bearing the punishment due for our sins,— 
by offering Himself, truly and actually, as a propitiatory 
sacrifice : a sacrifice so wonderful, so precious, so ac- 
cepted by God, that it can blot sin out; separate be- 
tween the soul and its responsibilities ; open a way in 
which the just and holy God can receive as innocent, 
can adopt into His family, the sinner,—cleared utterly 
from all the burden of his sins. Repent of sin,—and 
God’s Spirit waits to help you to repent: Believe in 
Christ,—and God’s Spirit waits to help you to believe: 
and no writing stands against you in God’s book any 
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more: God is content to look upon you, and see you 
clear and blameless, as Adam before he fel!. ‘‘ Being 
rustified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
“ They are with:ut fault before the Throne.” 

And as for the burden of our sinful nature,— of the 
heart within us averse to good and prone to evil,— 
that burden, too, through Christ’s great atonement, 
is taken away by the working of the Holy Spirit. 
Through His regenerating power, the Christian is 
made a new creature in Christ Jesus: the perverse 
nature is replaced by a better and purer: a new heart 
is created within him, and a night spirit is renewed: 
and then, day by day, in the constant work of sancti- 
fication, the remaining evil is farther sapped, an‘l sub- 
dued ; and the blessed fruits of the Spirit are made to 
appear,—the love, joy, peace, and all blessed graces, 
which never grew in the heart indigenously. It isa 
longer work, this, you know, than the single. act of our 
justification: it is a work, the best believer knows, 
never fully carried out in this life: much remaining 
corruption lingers: and it is the most advanced Chris- 
tian who feels this most deeply: but still, the v. ork is 
doing ; and on the whole always progressing ; which 
will leave us at last with the soul unvexed by evil and 
temptation, as Adam’s when he knew no sin. 

And thus, my friends, as for the sin which makes 
the first great burden in our fallen state; you see that 
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even now, and here, the work is done, in part, which 
shall bring us back to the sinless state which is man’s 
right state: the state in which man was made at the 
first, and to which every redeemed soul will be restored 
again. Even here, and now, in part: but when it 
shall not be here, but hereafter: not now, dimly and 
darkly, but then, face to face: when this weary, sinful 
world is left behind, and this troublesome, anxious life 
done with: and when not merely the guilt of sin is no 
_ longer resting upon us, but the power of sin is wholly 
dead : when the white, clear page shall bear nothing 
against us, and when our entire nature shall be pure, 
as God is pure: when evil shall have nothing more in 
us, or around us, or over us, or against us, than it had 
when man was fresh and glorious from his Creator’s 
hand: surely then, indeed, in the fullest force of that 
most significant expression, man shall have been 
brought back to himself! 


But there is more. The Fall brought us, not only 
into an estate of Sin, but into an estate also of Misery. 
And we remember from childhood the sad but too 
true tale of the items that make up human misery. 
We have lost communion with God. We lie under 
His wrath and curse. We are liable to the manifold 
ills and troubles of this life: to death, which ends our 
sojourn here in a fashion so painful and lowly: 
and then, to: final woe. To all these things we are 


liable by nature: and you will think that misery is 
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not too strong a word to express the condition of 
a keenly sentient and an immortal being. pressed by 
these. 

Looking back, we discern a day when it was dif- 
ferent: different in each one of these respects which 
we have summed up. Once, man walked in com- 
munion with God: and was free and happy in that 
communion. And you know, brethren, it is a certain 
fact, that that communion, and the love of that com- 
munion, are gone, now. Man, by nature, shrinks 
from God: shrinks from Him with vague mistrust and 
fear: the old way is lost! And when we are awakened 
to see things rightly, we feel that we deserve God’s wrath 
and curse ; that they are the necessary consequence of 
our sins ; that we have nothing to say why they should 
not come down upon us: and how different sAa¢ must 
once have been! In all Adam’s consciousness there 
was not a thought or idea corresponding to these 
things. In his unfallen state, he would not have 
known what any one meant who had spoken to him 
of the wrath and curse of God: and least of all would 
he have been able to understand, till sad experience 
taught him, what is meant by the pangs of an accusing 
conscience ;—what is meant by the burden of remorse; 
and by the deep overwhelming sense within, that God’s 
wrath and vengeance are justly due. We need not 
dwell upon the sad assemblage which makes up the 
ills that flesh is heir to in this life: the anxieties, the 
cares, the disappointments, the bereavements, sick- 
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hess, pain, weariness, and the load of forebodings 
and fears; ending only with death: and then, beyond 
death, something worse than all. But just think how 
different it once was with man in all these respects! 
No cares nor fears: no sickness, no want, no pain: 
no death: and not the faintest suggestion of following 
woe ! 

And now let us thankfully mark how the Re- 
deemer takes away; even here, in part, and fully 
hereafter ; each of these things that go to make the 
sum of the sorrow into which man came when he 
fell, The lost communion with God, He brings back. 
Once far away from God, and enemies to Him through 
wicked works, we are brought near again by the great 
Mediator ;—the Daysman, who can lay a hand upon 
both. Christ teaches us to love and trust God: 
because He makes us know God ;—shews us the 
Almighty, not in the obscurity and chill of His awful 
natural attributes,—not as the angry Judge whose 
laws we have broken,—but as the reconciled Father, 
holding out to us the arms of His love, and bidding 
the sinful wanderer return. Christ ‘hath declared” 
God: shewn us God: shewn us God in His own 
blessed character, and life, and death: and the more 
we know of God, the better shall we love God, and 
the more confidingly trust Him. And as for God’s 
wrath and curse under which we lie by nature, ‘hese 
the Saviour hath taken away. He has Himself borne 
the punishment of our sins: the fiery wrath has ex- 
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nausted itself upon our Substitute: and if we do but 
accept Him for our Substitute, it concerns us no more, 
The manifold ills and trials of life may still remain: 
but even in this world He lightens them, takes the 
worst. sting from them: do but trust Him as we 
ought, and God will “keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed upon” Himself: and even 
where these ills and cares are most heavily felt, the 
Holy Spirit makes them work together for the soul’s 
true good: uses them as discipline to make the soul 
meet for a better and holier world ; where they shall 
be felt, because they shall be needed, no more. As 
for the death which has “ passed upon all men,” be- 
cause “all have sinned ;” we know that “ our Saviour 
Jesus Christ has abolished death:” has changed its 
essential nature: has turned it to the messenger of 
peace; has made it the dark portal which we bow the 
head as we pass under, and lift it upon the farther 
side, in the presence and the light of God! And éhere, 
in that Beatific Presence, man will be happy as before 
he fell, and safer by far: he will be happy with a bliss 
which shall be absolutely complete ; and which never 
can be shaken, or lessened, or imperilled more! 

And then, indeed, my friends, in that Golden City 
for which we look, all will be well again! You know, 
Christians, that the work of restoring us to the early 
happiness, so soon lost, is far from being completed 
here. In a measure, Christ restores us to communion 
with God: in a measure, leads us to love and trust 
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God: yet cares remain, and death awaits; and fears 
may sometimes steal in of what lies beyond, in that 
undiscovered country from which no message conies 
back. For we are sinful, yet: and so long as we are 
sinful, we never can be perfectly happy. If Christ’s 
faith and love be in us: if the Holy Spirit be working 
upon us: then we are in some degree restored to what 
we would be: but we are not yet brought to ourselves: 
not yet brought up to that pure and happy standard 
of being, which man can recognise as his true and 
unfallen self! But in that Better Land, where sin is 
done with, and sorrow is done with: where, through 
Christ’s blessed work, the Fall is blotted out in both 
its dreary parts: where man is lifted up from the 
“estate of sin and misery” into which he fell: where 
we shall be holy as before, and happy as before, and 
safe as never before: then, brethren, there will be a 
glorious fulfilment of these words Christ spake of the 
Prodigal: then, truly and completely, man shall have 
“come to himself!” 

Yes, my friends: in our Redeemer’s presence,— 
if God, for His sake, bring us there: we shall be 
right ; and right for the first time in all our pilgrim- 
age. It has been, since we were born, a long and sad 
series of errors, sins, and follies. The only approach 
to a sound mind that the wisest among us has ever 
shewn, has been in going to Jesus and believing on 
- Him; if God has enabled us to do ¢ha¢. And think 
what blessed light this casts on our solemn parting 
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from this world. You remember how the ancient 
Greek poet spake of one of his heroes, lying dead: 
“There he lay, great and broad, having forgotten all 
his doings in this life.” Is it thus, my friends, we 
should speak of the departed believer? There lies his 
body, dead and cold. Is his soul away from itself, in 
a swoon of dim forgetfulness? Nay, it is in the loving 
presence of God: it is clear and right at last: it has 
a sense of home it never felt before: kind voices 
welcome the believer, entering where he is now: dear 
friends gather round him. Think you, he is all astray, 
because he has gone forth from that familiar body and 
these accustomed scenes? Nay, brethren: in a truth 
never known in all his life before, the believer has 
“come to- himself |” 


Vv. 
THE WELL-GROUNDED HOPE. 


** And experience worketh hope.”—Rom. v. 4. 


O says the great apostle Paul: “Experience,” he 
tells us, “worketh hope.” Brethren, what does 
your own life’s history say to that? You know, of 
course, that when any general principle like this is 
laid down ;—when it is asserted that a certain discip- 
line produces upon the soul of man a certain effect ; 
—the way in which it must be decided whether the 
principle be true or not, is just to ask a great many 
human beings whether they have themselves found it 
so. Itis a question of fact: and it must be decided 
by the testimony of competent witnesses. What we 
have to do is, not to argue that this or that training 
seems likely to work this or that result upon man’s 
soui and heart. The question is, not whether experi- 
ence ought to work hope: many things in this world 
ought to do, and are intended to do, what they fail of 
doing. The question is, Does experience work hope? 
And I am sure, my friends, that you will agree with 
me, that at the first glance. the apostle’s assertion 
seems a startling one. 
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““fxperience worketh hope.” Ah, brethren, take 
that principle in its largest sense: apply it to the in- 
terests of this life and this world: and who is there 
that does not know that the apostle’s statement would 
be utterly wrong? You have zot found, we know, that 
the most experienced people are the most hopeful. 
You fave found, that in this world, it is the inexperi- 
enced who are the most sanguine. Look at inex- 
perienced youth, with its bright and glowing hopes. 
Compare it with age,—compare it even with man- 
hood, with its sobered anticipations and views, the 
result of experience: and say whether experience has 
not wrought disappointment rather than success, and 
despondency rather than hope! The inexperienced 
man is all buoyant anticipation: he sees no difficulties 
in the way ;—he looks for brilliant success in life ;—he 
looks forward to a lot of perfect and unmingled happi- 
ness. How different with the man who has had some 
experience of the realities of life: how sober, and how 
modest, are his hopes of earthly happiness and suc: 
cess! Ah, how fe has tamed down from the feverish 
fancies and high hopes of youth: how experience, in 
his case, has wrought anything rather than hope! 
Once, life was to be all romance, and fame, and hap- 
piness. Vow, he knows that life must be sober prose, 
and humble work, and ceaseless worry. Who is there 
that does not sometimes, on a quiet evening, sit down 
and look back upon his early days, and his early friends; 
and think sadly of the failures, the disappointments, 
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the broken hearts, which have been among those who 
all started fair and promised well? And who is there, 
but must have sometimes found it difficult to believe 
that he himself, sobered, saddened, taken down by 
the wear of life and its many disappointments from 
the vain fancies and idle anticipations of that time, 
is indeed the self-same being! It cannot be doubted 
that there is one sense in which all after-life may be 
said to be a disappointment. It is far different from 
that which it was pictured by early anticipations and 
hopes. The very greatest material success still leaves 
the case thus. Though you reach the very place, the 
very lot, on which your heart was set, you are sure to 
find it something quite different from what you fancied 
when you set your heart upon it. Yes, brethren, when 
you look to this life and this world, you might well 
think that St Paul was mistaken when he wrote the 
words of the text. You might well think that he was 
attributing to experience an effect the very opposite 
of that which it in fact produces. You would 
say that “experience worketh” sobriety of expec- 
tation: that ‘‘experience worketh” disappointment : 
that “experience worketh” despondency: yea, that 
sometimes “experience worketh” despair itself; 
but surely never, never, that “experience worketh 
hope!” 

Yes; and you would say right. Earthly ex- 
perience sobers earthly hope. But it was not of 
earthly experience that the apostle spake; nor of 
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earthly hope. There is no doubt at all, that the more 
you know of this world, the less you will hope from it. 
The more experience you have of the things of sense 
and time, the less expectation you will have that they 
will ever make you happy. But there are interests, 
there is a world, there is a Being, concerning waom 
the more you know, the more you will hope and ex: 
pect. As regards our Blessed Saviour, His grace, and 
preciousness, and love: as regards the solid peace 
and happiness to be found when we find a part in 
His great salvation: as regards the sanctifying and 
comforting influences of the Holy Spirit: as regards 
the power and prevalence of earnest prayer: as 
regards the rest and refreshment the weary soul may 
find in a Lord’s-day duly sanctified: as regards 
the consolation which religion can impart amid 
earthly disappointments, sorrows, and bereavements : 
as regards the peace that Christ can give in death: 
as regards His power to take the victory from the 
grave, and to turn the heathen durying-place into 
the Christian steeping-place: as regards such things 
as these, “experience worketh hope :” the more 
you know of Jesus, His promises and His grace, 
the more you will expect from Him ; and instead of 
experience leading us to say, as it does lead us 
to say of most earthly things, “I have tried it; I 
have fairly tested it ; it cannot make me happy ; I 
shall trust it no more :” experience of God leads us 
rather to say, “I know Whom I have believed, and 
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am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed to Him against shat day:” “I love 
the Lord, because He ath heard my voice and my 
supplication: because He Aazh inclined His ear unto . 
me, therefore will I call upon Him as long as I live :” 
“The Lord hath been mindful of us: He w// bless us 
still!” Yes, the apostle was right. In the sense in 
which he used the words ; and in the matter of those 
great spiritual interests of which he was thinking when 
he used the words: true it is and unquestionable, that 
* experience worketh hope !” 

And so, my friends, it comes to be, that the’ re- 
ception which such a general principle as that stated 
in the text will get from any human being, depends 
mainly upon what kind of being he is: upon what 
kind of thoughts are uppermost in his mind: upon 
what class of interests hold the first place in his heart. 
Thus, if you go to a man whose whole heart and mind 
are set upon this world ; whose first thoughts run upon 
how he is to get on in life,—upon temporal success 
and earthly ambition and happiness: if you go to him, 
and tell him that “ experience worketh hope ;”—as- 
suredly he would say to you, No: anything but that ! 
For he will involuntarily and at once test the principle 
_ by considering whether it holds true in regard to those 
things about which 4e thinks most, and most earnestly :: 
and he will feel at once that it does zo¢ hold true there: 
that indeed as regards worldly hopes and fancies you 
could hardly say anything more thoroughly false than 
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that experience confirms, and satisfies, and encourages 
them: that in very truth, as regards worldly things, 
‘experience worketh” the very reverse of “hope.” 
But go to the man who has laid up his treasure above, 
and set his affection ‘Here: go to the man in whose 
heart the Saviour holds the first place: go to him whe 
feels that this world is the dream and the shadow, and 
that the waking, earnest, solemn realities that concern 
immortal beings such as we are, lie beyond the grave: 
go to such a one, and tell 42m that “experience worketh 
hope.” And you may rely upon it, He will agree with 
you at once: for he will test your principle by con 
sidering whether it holds true in regard to those things 
which e regards as the most solemnly important : and 
he will remember. that his Saviour’s sufficiency, and 
grace, and love, often tried, have never failed: that 
he never yet has found that the Lamb of God is not 
able to take away all sin: that he never yet has found 
the day in which the Blessed Spirit is not able to com- 
fort and sanctify : that he never yet has been made to 
feel that Christian peace, and charity, and joy, are all 
a fond delusion: but rather he has found, in his own 
experience, that the longer he has gone on in the ser- 
vice of his God and Saviour, the more entirely satisfied 
he is with it: that the longer he has loved and trusted 
the Blessed Redeemer, the more reason he sees for 
loving and trusting Him: that the longer he has prayed, 
the more heartily and hopefully he can go to the throne 
of grace in Christ Jesus’ name: that the more he has 
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known of God, and God’s service, and God's tlealings 
with His children, the more thoroughly and confidingly 
can he leave himself and all he holds dear in his God’s 
kind and almighty hand: that he has “tasted and seen 
that God is good :” that he needs no man’s testimony 
to assure /zm what kind of Master he serves, what 
kind of Saviour he rests upon: that he has tried for 
himself: that he has learned by experience: and that 
true it is in the letter and the spirit, that “experience 
worketh hope!” 


So you see, that the same life, the same events, the 
same experience, may work upon the soul effects 
directly opposed to each other; according as the 
soul’s own nature may be. If this world have the 
upper hand in the soul, then experience will work dis- 
appointment and despondency. If the unseen world 
have the upper hand in the soul, then experience will 
work hope. And it is not a thing out of the analogy 
of nature, that the same agent should work contrary 
effects, according to the nature of the thing it acts on. 
You will think of the often-recurring comparison of 
the Middle Ages: Fire, the same fire, hardens clay 
and softens wax: and even so experience, the same 
experience, works hope in the spiritual man, and dis- 
appointment in the worldly man. 

And now, brethren, in thinking for a little space 
longer concerning St Paul’s declaration, that “ex. 
perience worketh hope ;” let me suggest to you two 
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thoughts, which are implied in the apostle’s principle, 
and which are the great reasons why the apostles 
principle is true. 

These are, that in the great concern of religion, 
you are sure, if you seek in the right way, to get what 
you seek: and you are also sure, when you get what 
you seek, to find it equal your expectations. 

It is because Christian experience proves these 
two facts, that Christian experience worketh hope. 
And it is because worldly experience proves the re- 
verse of these two facts, that worldly experience works 
disappointment and an unwillingness to cherish hope. 

First, then, in the great concern of religion, you 
are sure, if you seek in the right way, to get what you 
seek, 

Now here, at once, we find a point in regard to 
which there is a total contrariety between worldly 
things and spiritual things. Who is there that needs 
to be told, that one great cause of human disappoint- 
ment in worldly things lies in this: that however 
anxious you may be to get some thing on which 
you have set your heart, and however diligent you 
may be in using all the means which you think tend 
towards your getting it, you may yet entirely fail of 
getting it? You may be eager to grow rich: you 
may feel most vividly the many comforts and advan- 
tages and refinements which wealth can buy: you 
may toil early and late to accumulate a fortune: and 
yet. you may never do more than maintain your 
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family in decent respectability; or you may even 
know the bitterness of poverty and want. You may 
be eager to gain eminence and distinction: you may 
think how fine a thing it would be to make your 
kindred proud when your name is mentioned ; to be 
known by what you have done, or said, or written, to 
many human beings who otherwise never saw or 
knew you, and whom you will never see or know: 
and yet your ambition may be so sorely out of pro- 
portion to your abilities, or circumstances may so 
hold you down, that you may continue nameless 
and obscure. Indeed, I daresay you have remarked, 
that those people who have set their whole heart 
upon any particular thing, are generally the very last 
to get it: we have all known of poor disappointed 
~men who all their life were eagerly seeking for some 
desired object, and seeking in vain ; while that de- 
sired object was pressed upon other men, who cared 
very little about it. Yes, in the concerns of this 
world, you never can -be sure, however anxious you 
may be to get a thing, and however hard you may 
work to get it, that you z2/7 get it after all, And so, 
as you gradually find this out by bitter experience, 
experience will be found to work disappointment ; 
but never, never hope. But in the grand concern of 
religion, all that is changed. In the grand concern 
of religion, if you seek diligently, and seek in the 
right way, you are sure to get what you seek. For 
heré, the promise holds without a restriction or excep-. 
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tion, “Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye 
shall-find: knock, and it shall be opened to you.” 
We know, of course, that every promise that prayer 
shall be answered, must be understood as with the 
condition, provided the thing prayed for be for your 
own real good and for God’s glory. And as we never 
can be sure, in the case of any earthly blessing, that 
it is for our own real good and for God’s glory that 
we should get it ; so we never can be quite sure that 
we shall get it, even in answer to the most earnest 
and persevering prayer. Not health, but sickness, 
may be the true blessing: not wealth, but poverty : 
not success, but disappointment: not the happy 
domestic circle, but the cold and lonely fireside. But 
when we pray for spiritual blessings: for repentance 
towards God and faith in Christ and a sanctifying 
Spirit ;—we may pray with the absolute certainty that 
our prayer will be granted, because we pray with the 
absolute certainty that we are asking ¢iat which it 
will be for our good to get, and for God’s glory to 
give. And thus it is, that if we seek grace and mercy 
and peace, in humble prayer through Jesus : if we set 
our heart upon spiritual gifts and graces, and strive 
after them in the appointed way: if we set our heart 
upon obtaining that saving interest in the Blessed 
{amb of God, which is the most precious of all pos- 
sessions : if we set our heart on putting down the evil 
that is in us, and growing in holiness day by day : if 
we set our heart on reaching that confiding faith in 
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God which trusts Him with everything, and in that 
_ finds perfect peace: oh brethren, if we set our heart 
upon these things, sure.as God liveth we shall find 
them : if we earnestly wish for them, and strive after 
them, we shall assuredly call them our own : we shall 
feel their solid reality ; we shall feel their peace in us 
day by day: and as our own experience assures us of 
all this, we shall feel how truly the Apostle spake, 
who said that as for God, and God’s grace, and God’s 
promises, and God’s great salvation, “ experierce 
worketh hope!” 

Yes, my friends: seek spiritual blessings ; and 
seeking, you shall find. You will never need, here, 
to resign your mind, as you may, to sore disappoint- 
ment and failure. You will never need to sit down 
in sadness and say,—I longed for pardon, and I 
prayed for it and strove for it,—but God in His 
wisdom saw meet to refuse it me: I longed for holi- 
ness, I prayed and strove for it,—but God saw that 
it was not good for me, and He said I must do with- 
out it: I longed for Heaven, I have prayed and 
striven ail my life for it—but perhaps God sees that 
it will be best for me never to enter into that quiet 
Home. You have said the like, many times, over the 
wreck of your worldly hopes. You have sometimes 
had to say,—Well, I set my heart on “hat: and I 
toiled for it hard as man could toil: I did my very 
best : but God’s: will be done, I shall not get it,—I 


shall never get it. But in regard to the great essen, 
hal . 
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tial blessings of the Gospel, experience will teach its 
lesson, experience will do its work: and it never will 
work disappointment : it will always work hope. 


But we said that another fact on which the prin- 
ciple in the text founds, is, that in the matter of 
spiritual blessings, you are sure, when you get what 
you seek, to find it equal your expectations. 

It is but the first and earliest view of the dis- 
appointment which comes of longer experience of this 
world, to regard it as a feeling arising from our so 
often failing to get the worldly thing on which we had 
set our hearts. There is a further and deeper dis- 
appointment than ¢Hef. It is the disappointment of 
the man who reaches the place he longed for,—who 
gets the thing he desired,—and then finds that it will 
not make him happy : that to possess it takes off the 
enchantment which was lent by distance: that it is 
far, very far, from being what he had deemed it, pos: 
sibly through long laborious years. Ah, my friends, 
is not ¢his disappointment felt everywhere: does it 
not begin to be felt early? When you were school- 
boys, longing for the holidays, what vague, delight- 
ful visions of perfect happiness were wrapped up 
in the mention of their name! But the holidays 
came, as all holidays have done and will do: and in 
a few days you were heartily wearied of them. How 
many pushing business-men fancy they will be per- 
fectly happy when they retire from business and 
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settle in the country: and what a comment ‘upon 
such fancies is the fashion in which retired men of 
business often haunt the places of their former toils 
like unquiet ghosts! They have got the rest they . 
wished and worked for: they have got the pleasant 
country home: but they find, with sad disappoint- 
ment, that these things are not at all what they had 
fancied them. _ Zhat is the way of this world. Only 
to possess a thing, takes away half its value: the 
coveted eminence, position, mode of life, may still 
appear desirable enough after they have been reached ; 
but they are not what fancy had painted them: and as 
worldly experience tells us ¢haé, it works the reverse 
of hope. But, brethren, when we turn to spiritual 
blessings, how different is it there! Once gain them, 
and they will never disappoint you: Z%ey will never 
fall short of the bright anticipations which you had 
formed of all they would be! And so far from it 
being the case, that to gain them and possess them 
cuts down their value, it is rather true that only 
those who have actually tried and possessed them 
are able to understand their worth. Oh, you may 
talk of the peace of believing, to the man who has 
never believed : you may tell of the preciousness of 
the Redeemer, to the soul that has never turned to 
Him: you may speak of the strong consolation of 
the Blessed Spirit, to him who has never experienced 
all the comfort He can impart: but your words will 
wake no response in the heart: they will seem an 
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idle tale: you will be speaking in language hardly 
understood, and not felt at all. But speak of such 
things to the soul that has gained them and tried 
them: speak to the Christian sufferer of comfort in 
affliction, vouchsafed from above: speak to the 
humble believer of the Saviour’s kindly sympathy 
and mighty power: speak to the aged pilgrim of the 
kind guidance of his God,—of a rod and staff which 
shall sustain the failing steps even in the last dark 
valley that must be trodden: and you will see by 
the beaming face and the glistening eye that you are 
talking of things thoroughly understood, and appre- 
ciated by an experience of them that worketh never- 
failing hope. He had thought that peace and par- 
don and joy in Christ would be good and happy 
things when he first resolved to seek them: but Aow 
good and happy, how satisfying and sustaining, till he 
had tried them for himself he never knew! 

Yes, my friends, there ave possessions which, when 
you gain them, will never fall short of your expecta- 
tions of them. There zs a happy home, into which 
the soul that enters, will never look round with dis- 
appointment, mortified that this is all. There never 
was the human being who said, I was earnestly desir- 
ous to gain the favour and friendship of God: to 
gain the good part in Christ: I strove and prayed to 
gain them: and now I have gained them, I find they 
are no such great matter after all: the prize is hardly 
worth the cost. God is indeed my father: Christ is 
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indeed my Saviour: the Holy Spirit dwells withif my 
breast ; and I know that heaven is my home: but 
these things leave me still unsatisfied and unhappy. 
No, brethren ; experience never brought any human 
being to such a mind as ¢hat. That is the strain in 
which experience has taught men to speak of earthly 
ends, after they were won. Many a man has said, I 
laboured to grow rich; I thought I should be happy 
then: I have grown rich; and I am no happier than 
before. Many a man has said, I laboured to grow 
eminent ; I thought I should be happy then: I have 
gained what I wished; and I am no happier than 
before. But the man never breathed who would say 
the like of the blessings of grace. The man never 
breathed who would say that he had grown weary of 
his Saviour’s love and of the Blessed Spirit’s consola- 
tion: that he had tried them for himself, and found 
them empty and vain! Nay: but rather those happy 
souls who have experienced most of the pure joys of 
religion, can testify that there is a solid reality about 
them which no words can express: that they can 
compensate for the want of all earthly possessions ; 
but that no worldly treasures could make up for the 
loss of them. Wear what a Christian man once said 
on one of the last days of his life: “ When I formerly 
read Bunyan’s description of the land Beulah, where 
the sun shines and the birds sing night and day, | 
used to doubt whether there was such a place: but 
now my own experience has convinced me of it, and 
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it infinitely transcends all my previous conceptions.” 
What say you to saz, my friends, for a comment upon 
our assertion, that the blessings of redemption once 
attained, will not fall short of that which we expect! 


And now, as our meditation draws to a close, 
we look once more at these words, very few in- 
deed, but very rich in meaning, wherein the great 
apostle tells us human beings, sobered even if not 
saddened in our anticipations of what this life will 
yield us, that “experience worketh hope!” No 
doubt, even as regards this world, this is true to a 
certain degree. The experience of many days has 
taught. us to hope that the sun will rise to-morrow - 
that these short days will lengthen to the golden 
summer: that the seasons will bring back the flowers, 
and the green leaves return. But experience has not 
taught us to hope that there shall be to us fulfilment 
of the vague, bright anticipations of childhood, of the 
gay hopes of youth. We know better than to expect 
very much of this world now: experience has abun- 
lantly taught us that God’s Word is right, when it 
tells us that this is not our rest,—that the home and 
the happiness of the immortal spirit, are far away. 
You may reach worldly success, my friends: I heartily 
wish you all of it that God sees good: but however 
happy your home may be, however prosperous your 
lot, experience will work you bitter disappointment if 
you think to find your soul’s abiding portion amid the 
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things of sense and time. “Thou madest us for Thy- 
self,” I think of St Augustine’s words: “Thou madest 
us for Thyself; and our souls are restless till they find 
rest in Thee!” But, blessed be God’s name, experi- 
ence can work hope, better by far than the hopes of 
youth : calm, lasting, sober, yet glorious hopes: hopes 
of possessions that will not elude our grasp, nor wither 
in it: hopes that will sustain in life, and gladden even 
in the valley of death’s dark shade. The worldly 
man, doubtless, thought he was saying much for his 
sanguine, hopeful spirit, when he said, “While I 
breathe, I hope.” But the believer can say more 
than ¢hat: he can say, “When I draw my parting 
breath, still I hope!” The experience which has 
shattered his hopes of worldly happiness, has taught 
him that he never can hope too much of his Saviour’s 
faithfulness, and love, and power. And say, brethren, 
which is the most truly hopeful human being,—the 
one who hopes just because he has no experience, or 
the one in whom experience has worked hope! Oh 
that we may so know Him in whom we have believed, 
that we may be persuaded that He is able and willing 
to keep us against that day! Oh that we may have 
that experience of our God and Saviour, which shall 
work in us a living faith, and a never-failing hope! 


VI.. 
NOTHING WITHOUT CHRIST. 


** Without Me ye can do nothing.” —ST JOHN xiv. 5. 


HERE never was but one being who wore the ap- 
pearance of human nature, who had the right to 

say such words. It would have been great presump- 
tion in any mere man to have said to his fellow-crea- 
tures what Christ here says to his apostles, “ Without 
Me ye can do nothing.” It has been said with great 
truth, thar in this world no man is necessary: there is 
no man in the world whom the world could not do 
without. There are many men who if they were taken 
away would be missed: would be very much missed, 
perhaps, by more or fewer human beings. But there 
is no man but what we may say of him, that useful and 
valuable as he may be, we might sooner or later,—we 
might with more or less difficulty, come to do without 
him, It is a truth this which we do not like to admit, 
perhaps, even to ourselves: there is not one of us, it 
may be, but cherishes the belief that if we were taken 
away, there would be some hearts where we should 
always be remembered and always missed,—where our 
absence would be regarded as an irreparable loss: we 
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like to rancy that things would not go on exactly the 
"same without us as with us. But this world has never 
seen more than one Being who could think, and who 
could say with truth to those connected with Him, 
that it was absolutely impossible for any thing or 
any person to make up for the want of Am: that 
it was absolutely impossible to go on when separated 
from Him. We come at last to live on just as before, 
though we may be parted from our nearest and dearest 
earthly friends. The little child fancied, when its 
mother died, that all the world was now a dreary blank, 
and that without her it could “do nothing:” but as 
weeks and months passed on, it learned that it could 
live, somehow, though it saw a mother’s face, and 
heard a mother’s voice no more: and after years have 
rolled away, the grown-up, busy man, hardly seems 
ever to remember at all her whom the heart-broken 
child missed and mourned so sorely. And the 
mother, in like manner, may feel her heart almost 
broken when her little one is called to go: may fancy, 
that now all interest is gone from life,—and that with- 
out that little one she “can do nothing:” but time ~ 
brings its wonderful easing: and at length her daily, 
duties get back their interest ; and, though not for- 
getting, she gets on much as before. And it is the, 
same way in every earthly relation. The husband 
comes to do without his dead wife ; and the wife to 
do without the departed husband. The congregation 
that missed their minister for a while, come at length 
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to gather Sunday after Sunday with little thought of 
the voice-it once was pleasant for them to hear. ‘The 
state comes to do without its lost political chief, and 
the country without its departed hero: and we learn 
in a hundred ways, that no human being is absolutely 
necessary to any other human being. We may indeed 
fancy so for a while: but at length we shail tnd that 
we were mistaken : we may indeed miss our absent 
friends sadly and long; but we shall come at last te 
do without them. 

And so it would have been presumption and 
ignorance for any mere human being to have said 
such words as those of our text. It would have shewn 
how vain an idea he had of his own importance :—how 
far astray he was in his estimate of his own usefulness 
and worth. Here we find our Blessed Saviour saying 
to His apostles on the eve of parting from them,—say- 
ing without limitation or restriction,—that they could 
not do without Him, —that they could do nothing with- 
out Him. He sets no exception to the broad assertion 
He makes: He tells them that they could no more do 
without Him, than the branches could bear fruit if cut 
off from the parent tree: that at no place in all their 
wanderings,—at no hour in all their lives,—could they 
ever come to miss Him less than in the first pang of 
parting. ‘They would not even be able, when separate 
from Him, to do as we can do when first parted from 
those we love,—to go through the duties that cannot 
be avoided, in some kind of cheerless, heartless way 
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No: they would be absolutely paralysed and power- 
less. “Without Me,” he says ;—“ Without Me ye can 
do nothing !” 

Now that we may come to a clearer understanding 
of our Saviour’s meaning when He spoke these words, 
let us think what it is that we mean, when we say 
that we can do without any person. We understand, 
generally, that we can get on quite as well with our 
duties and our enjoyments, when he is away, and when 
we are without his advice, his help, his company. We 
understand, that we shall be just as happy, though we 
never see him at all: and that we shall get on with 
all we have to do just as well, though he be not there 
to advise us or to aid us. And when Christ said to 
His disciples, “Without Me ye can do nothing,” He 
meant that as regarded Him, it was just the reverse of 
all this, and even more than the reverse of all this. 
He meant that they could not be happy away from 
Him ;—that they could not do the work to which they 
were called, away from Him ;—even that they could 
not do a single right thing but by a wisdom and a 
strength which they derived from Him and through 
Him ;—that in short, in the largest sense of the phrase, 
they could not “do without Him.” ‘ Without Me ye 
can do notbing:” and these words imply something 
quite different from,—something very far beyond,— 
the mere help and advice which one human friend 
can give another. When Christ said such words 
to His disciples, He meant far more than just that 
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when He was gone, they would miss Him so much, 
they would feel so sunk and sad without Him, that 
‘hey would be ready to sit down and dream over the 
pleasant past, rather than set themselves earnestly to 
the toils of the work-day present. He was not thinking 
just of the sentimental sadness, (right and fit though it 
be,) which unnerves us and unfits us for duty when 
first separated from all we love. It would be quite an 
exaggerated description to say that even one parted 
from home and friends and native country,—from 
everything he cared for upon earth,—was as hopelessly 
and as permanently unfitted for duty as a branch cut 
off from the vine is for bearing fruit. He might be so. 
for a while at first, but he would get over it: while the 
branch parted from the vine bears fruit no more. 
And I am going to take it for granted, without stopping 
to prove it at length, that though the words of our text 
were first spoken to the apostles, with special reference 
to the great work which lay before them, and in which 
they could do nothing without Christ ; still these words: 
hold true no less of all Christians, in all times, in all 
places, and in all duties. “ Without Me,” says Christ 
to us all ;—“ Without Me ye can do nothing.” 

And towards a further understanding of what our’ 
Redeemer meant when He said these words, let me 
remind you that these words are spoken to true 
Christians only: they describe the condition of true 
Christians only. Without Christ, it is a fact of ex- 
perience as well as a doctrine of scripture, ¢Aey can 
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do nothing. By the very necessity of their being 
they can do nothing without reference to Christ. 
-Everything they do, they ought to do with an eye 
that looks beyond the immediate work itself, to Him. 
There should be a reference to Him in all their-com- 
mon toils. For His laws, for His sake, they should, 
they can, they must, do the least as well as the 
greatest thing. And more especially as to spiritual 
things they can do nothing without Him. They can 
do nothing but by wisdom and strength and grace o/ 
His giving. Now we ask you to remember this 
restriction on the general meaning of the text, that it 
is spoken to true Christians only. We wish it were 
universally true: we wish that no man could do any- 
thing without Christ. Then indeed it would be well 
for our straying race; for being compelled at every 
turn to feel our need of Him, we might be con- 
strained to seek earnestly that we might “win Christ 
and be found in Him.” And it is indeed a sad thing 
-that so many men can do so many things without 
Him. Without Christ the worldly man can do every- 
thing he does. Without Christ he can make money: 
without Christ he can push his way onward in life, 
till the unknown clerk becomes the great and flourish- 
ing merchant: “without Christ he can do” many a 
thing: without Christ he can live ; without Christ he 
can die. Yet true as all this is, there is a sense in 
which the text may be applied even to worldly men. 
The great work of life, as you all know, is to work out 
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our salvation: ‘The one thing needful is an interest 
in the Atonement of Christ. The grand thing we 
have-got to do in this world is to prepare for the 
next: to get ready for death, and judgment, and 
eternity: and we can say with perfect truth that the 
man who passes out of life without having done ¢ha?, 
has done nothing,—nothing worth the reckoning ;—or 
to.use a common phrase which aptly enough illus: 
trates our assertion, nothing to speak of Now 
without Christ no man can do anything towards ¢hat: 
without Him you can do nothing towards your own 
salvation; and so without Him even the worldly man 
can do nothing that is worth talking of: nothing that 
is worth counting as the work of a being destined to 
an endless life: nothing that is in the least proportion 
to his immortal nature: nothing that is not too in- 
Bignificant to speak of, when we look upon it as the 
sole doing of a being that has left life’s great task 
undone! Ah, brethren, though the worldly man may 
think he is working hard in this world, and without 
Christ doing many things ;—he will own upon his death- 
bed,—he will own yet more when he enters the next 
world,—that he has done zothing ;—nothing that will 
count as anything ¢here/ He will feel ¢hen,—you will 
every one of you feel ¢hen, if you never felt it before, 
—that in the highest and truest sense, without Christ 
any of us “can do nothing!” Oh brethren, think of 
the man that never believed in Christ, entering the 
next world ; and there called to give an account of his 
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stewardship,—asked what has he done: do you think 
- he would dare, when bidden to render “an account 
of himself to God,” to answer,—I made so many 
thousand pounds ;—I left a name that people on 
earth are talking of: I lived a cheerful, comfortable 
life! Or would he not feel that it would be insulting 
the Almighty, even to mention such things as these 
as the doings of his time on earth: would he not feel 
all these things vanishing like shadows in the light of 
eternity,—would he not feel that all these things go 
for nothing ¢Aere: would he not feel that if he has not 
“worked out his salvation,” and believed savingly in 
Christ ; then in very deed he has ‘done nothing !” 
It must be evident at once, that since without 
Christ we can do xothing, it would be an endless task 
were I to set myself to pointing out to you the various 
things which without Christ you cannot do. A list of 
such things would be a list of all things which are worth 
reckoning as the doing of a rational and immortaij 
being. Still it has seemed that the most profitable 
way in which we can direct our thoughts in dwelling 
on this subject, will be to look at one or two selected 
things, in the case of which we more especially feel 
that we cannot do them without Christ. 


And it is hardly needful to remind you, as the first 
and most important of these, of the working out of 
our salvation,—the first and greatest work which every 
human being has to do. I need not tell you that 
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without Christ we can do nothing as regards that. 
You know that St Paul indeed tells us to “ work out 
vur own salvation with fear and trembling ;” and if you 
stopped reading the verse at that point, you might 
think that this was something which we could do for 
ourselves, in our own strength and wisdom. but as if 
to prevent our fancying anything so far wrong, the 
apostle goes on to add, “For it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 
To obtain the forgiveness of our sins,—to obtain the 
purification of our heart, the sanctification of our 
nature,—is a thing towards which we can do nothing 
without Christ. It is the work of God’s grace if we 
are even brought so far as to feel that something must 
be done to make our peace with Him,—that we must 
see to it in earnest how we are to escape from woe 
and rise to heaven when we come to die: But when 
once the soul is brought to this state of anxious 
inquiry,—when it comes to put the momentous 
question, “ What must I do to be saved ;” it must 
feel indeed that without Chiist it can do nothing. 
There is no pardon, no peace, no hope, away from 
Him. Oh brethren, just for a moment think of it,— 
what could we do, if we were convinced of sin by 
God’s Spirit,—if we were made to feel that we had 
siuned against God times without number,—if we 
read in our Bibles the fearful denouncements of God’s 
wrath against sinners,—and if we knew nothing of 
Christ or of salvation through Him! What covld we 
do without Him? Where cow/d we turn? The first 
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thing that perhaps we should think of would be an 
external reformation,—would be to set ourselves to 
avoid sin for the future: but even if a week’s or a 
day’s trial did not suffice to convince us that we caz- 
not avoid sin ;—even if we did not read in our Bibles 
that “whatsoever is not of faith, is sin,” and so that 
every action is sinful which is done without Christ ;— 
even if we could begin in our own strength to-day, 
and never sin more till we die ;—how are we to blo! 
out our past sins? What can we do by ourselves to- 
wards having ¢iem forgiven? It is trite and common- 
place at this time of day to repeat, that you do not 
pardon the criminal his past offences, merely because 
he promises to offend no more. And it is sad indeed 
to think what shifts men have had recourse to, when 
they tried to get pardon for past sin without Christ. It 
is sad to think of the punishments they have heaped 
upon themselves on earth, to anticipate and escape 
God’s wrath in another world: of the penances, the 
scourgings, the fastings, the cold and nakedness, of 
the bed of thorns, of the weary pilgrimages, which 
even men calling themselves Christians have resorted 
to, when they sought “without Christ to do” something 
towards their soul’s salvation. O brethren, there never 
were people more in earnest to get the pardon of their 
sins, and to get a title to happiness when they died, 
than the poor benighted Hindoos who. have climbed 
over the sharp flints on their bare knees,—who have 


severed themselves from all human nature loves, and 
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heaped upon themselves all it loathes and shrinks 
from, that thus they might get mercy from God. But 
oh! without Christ what is all this worth? Unless 
that Bleeding Lamb of God takes away our sins, they 
never can be taken away,—they must cling to us for 
ever. Unless Christ “tastes death” for us, we must 
drink the bitter cup ourselves: unless He bears the 
penalty of the broken law, we ourselves must bear it 
in woe for ever! Without Him ;—without His atone- 
ment, His grace, His Spirit, we can do nothing to- 
wards our own salvation; and when our eyes are 
opened to our sinfulness, we must just sit down in 
despair! Only His blood can wash away our sins: 
only His righteousness can justify us: only His Spirit 
can sanctify us: and the further the believer has 
travelled on his heavenward path, the more deeply he 
feels how truly the Redeemer spake the words,— 
“Without Me ye can do nothing!” 


I desire to appeal to the experience of Christ’s 
own people, when I méntion a thing in which we 
learn day by day that without Him we can do no- 
thing. This is joining in His worship, and partaking 
of His ordinances. I would more especially allude 
to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. You all 
know that without any help from Christ beyond the 
common aids of His providence, a man may come to 
church on a Sunday, and sit down there, and join in 
the psalmy and look devout at the prayer, and listen to 
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the sermon. And you know too that in like manner, 
we may by ourselves come to the communion“table 
and partake of the elements which represent the 
body and blood of the crucified Redeemer. But I 
am quite sure, my Christian friends, that you have 
learned by experience that in such things as these, 
without Christ you can do nothing. Mere under. 
standing without feeling,—mere head without heart,— 
will not do in the worship and in the ordinances of 
God. And it is no skill of ours that can waken in 
our bosoms that unearthly fire, that glow of heartfelt 
devotion, which we have sometimes felt as we sang 
God’s praises or poured out our hearts in prayer, and 
which made us know what it is that is meant by 
“worshipping God in spirit and in truth.” Iam quite 
certain that the experience of every true Christian 
must have taught him to feel when he begins to offex 
prayer, “ Now here is something which by myself I 
cannot do: Here I am endeavouring to do some- 
thing in which without Christ I can do nothing: It 
depends entirely on whether He is with me or not, 
whether I am to feel my heart warmed and my soul 
lifted up to God in confiding happiness ; or whether I 
am to feel depressed and gloomy, even as the sun- 
shiny landscape grows chill and dark when the sun 
is hidden by a cloud.” How cold and dreary and 
heartless the worship of God’s house would be with- 
out Christ! What a lifeless form is the Holy Sa- 
crament, unless Christ meet with us at His Table! 
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I doubt ‘not, my Christian friends, that sometimes 
when you have been holding communion with Christ 
in prayer, even on the bed of pain, or through the 
long watches of the sleepless night, you have felt a 
peace and a happiness which you would not give 
away for all the wealth of the world. And some- 
times,—would to God it were always,—you have felt 
the Blessed Spirit breathing on your soul as you bent 
the knee ; and as you poured out all your heart with 
a child-like confidence in your heavenly Father's ear, 
you have felt that Christ in very deed was with you. 
Or in the house of prayer, under the simple preaching 
of the unsearchable riches of Christ, you have felt 
your soul drawn out towards Him in a way which is 
to be felt but not described. Or at the Redeemer’s 
table you have held holy communion with Him,— 
you have been able to cast all your cares upon Him, 
to leave yourself unreservedly in His hands,—to 
realise the meaning and to take the peace of the 
blessed promise so often forgot, that “ @d/ things shall 
work together for good to those who love Him:” 
and then upon the mount of ordinances you have felt 
so peaceful and so happy, that you almost wished, like 
the apostles on the hill of the Transfiguration, that 
here you might build your tabernacle, and go down 
no more from that pleasant elevation above your 
every-day temptations, and sins, and sorrows. And I 
doubt not, too, my believing friends, that in your 
experience there have been seasons of desertion, 
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when the Saviour’s felt presence was withdrawn ; 
when your prayers were offered with little heart or 
comfort ; when you no longer felt the house of God 
like the gate of heaven ; when in the world within the 
breast, it was all dreary and desolate. And yet, sad 
as these seasons are, let us thank God for them. If 
it were not that they sometimes come, we should 
forget how simply dependent we are upon Christ for 
all the comfort and benefit of His ordinances and His 
service: and thus we would welcome the dreariest 
night, so only it made us feel, more deeply than ever 
we had felt before, that “ without Christ we can do 
nothing!” Oh, surely in a higher sense than even that 
of the sublimest of poets, the believer may take up 
his words: “I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, Lit by no skill 
of mine!” 


We might go on to point out to you, my friends, 
several other passages in our life in which we can do 
nothing without Christ: we might point out to you 
how union with Him is the source of every good 
deed that deserves the name: how His presence is 
the thing that shall “save us from the hour of tempta- 
tion ;” that shall comfort us under all our trials, and 
strengthen us for all our duties, and promote our 
growing sanctification and meetness for His immediate 
presence above. We might point out to you how 
“ without Christ we can do nothing” towards reclaim- 
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ing the spiritual “waste places of the earth,”—how 
His name, His Cross, His Gospel, must be the wea- 
pon in the hand of the missionary toiling in foreign 
lands, and the beginning and end of all preaching 
that can ever save or comfort immortal souls. We 
might shew you how the utter failure of every plan 
that ever was thought of, for purifying human morals, 
or elevating human minds, without reference to the 
work and atonement of Christ, reads like a comment 
upon our text, as though our Saviour cried aloud to 
all moralists and philanthropists, ‘‘ Your purpose in_ 
deed is good ; but you are taking the wrong way to 
bring it about: for without Me ye can do nothing!” 
We might remind you of the memorable confession of 
one of the most illustrious of Scottish divines, that for 
twelve years he preached morality without preaching 
Christ, and that all that time his preaching (eloquent 
and vehement as it was) had not the weight of a 
feather upon the moral habits of his parishioners: and 
that at length he learned that to preach Christ cruci- 
fied and a sanctifying Spirit was the single way in 
which men’s hearts might be purified and their con- 
duct improved ; and that “without Christ he could 
do nothing!” But we have not time to follow up 
these tracks of thought which I have thus indicated : 
and without pursuing them, let us, before we conclude, 
lead your thoughts to one point in the history of all 
of us, in which, above all others, we cannot do without 
Christ, 
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It is when we come to die. And very awful, my 
friends, it is to me, when thus on a quiet day of or- 
dinary life, I remember that even now the hour is on 
the wing, that shall bid this heart cease from its long 
beating ;—when I remember that somewhere,—but 
where I cannot tell,—there is a little corner of the world 
that is “appointed” to be my grave. The tree is grown 
that shall yield to each of these warm living forms its 
last “ narrow house and dark.” I know well, indeed, 
how on the page of inspiration, and in the writings of 
fallible men, alike we find much mention of the peace 
in which the Christian dies. By a peculiar emphasis, 
“the end of that man zs peace:” and many besides 
Balaam, who cared little for living the life of the righ- 
teous, have joined in his wish that like the righteous 
they might die. Every instance in nature that seems 
to betoken gentle decay, and pensive rather than pain- 
ful parting, has been taken as the type of the Chris- 
tian’s waning life, and dawning immortality. The 
fading light of a summer evening, that with all of 
stillness, and sweetness, and repose, melts' away in the 
western horizon, so that we scarce can see it going, 
till we look and it is gone: the weary, worn-out winds, 
that expire so softly, scarcely stirring the lightest leaf 
as they sink away: the bright stars, that looked down 
all night long upon the sleeping world, till in the rosy 
dawn their beams grew pale, and they died in daylight: 
—all these have typed the gentle going of the parting 
breath, the tranquil ebbing of the tide of life, the 
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peaceful severance from this troublesome world. And 
yet, with all this, it remains a very solemn and awfw 
thing to die. Do you not know this, even you who 
have seen death come in his least repulsive form,— 
mothers, who have seen the little eyes close upon this 
world, and the busy hands folded over the pulseless 
heart! It is not merely the pain, the weariness, the 
terrible sinking of heart and strength, that each of us 
will most probably feel then ;—though no one who 
knows anything about death as it is will ever speak 
lightly of even these things about it: it is rather the 
solemn feeling that we have fairly done with the world 
we have known so long,—that “this is the last of 
earth,”—that we are to part for ever from everything 
we knew and valued here, and to enter “that undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne no traveller re: 
turns,’—to launch away into an untried, unknown 
state of being, a naked, solitary, shrinking soul! Kind 
friends may bear us company to eternity’s threshold, 
but ¢here they must leave us, and we must go on alone. 
The little child, that when the dark shadow fell upon 
it, thought it was the night that had so often composed 
it to gentle slumber with a mother bending over it, and 
whose last little words were Good-night, Good-night, 
mother,—would waken up on that distant shore alone 
for the first time in its short life, with no kind mother 
near. I have often thought, as I have stood by the bed 
of the dying, how different ali earthly things must look 
to ¢hem, from what they appear to us in our days of 
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health and strength : how perfectly insignificant many a 
thing must seem, to which ow we are ready to attach 
great importance,—all such things as worldly wealth, 
and position, and reputation : and I have thought then 
that if it were not for Christ, and for the consolations 
and hopes of His gospel, it would indeed be a tremen- 
dously awful thing to die! Men may fancy that 
they can do without Christ, perhaps, while they are in 
the bustle of their life,—when they can be interested 
in life’s business, and enjoy life’s comforts and plea- 
sures: but oh! what is business, what is pleasure, to 
a poor human being that has only an hour to live ;— 
how intensely such a one must feel that if he has not 
religion to support him, he has nothing to support him 
at all! I cannot, by any words I can think of, express 
to you what I have sometimes felt, of the utter desti- 
tution of the soul that is dying without Christ. It 
has got absolutely zothing to rest upon: It can do 
absolutely xothing/ If it be not too much stupified 
and overwhelmed to feel anything distinctly, its feeling 
must be one of sheer blank unrelieved despair! Oh! 
I can imagine the monarch, dying without Christ 
feeling that he would too thankfully give his empire 
for another week of bare life: I can imagine the man 
of vast wealth, dying without Christ, feeling that gladly, 
gladly would he purchase a month or a week of time 
to make his peace with God, though he should leave 
himself a beggar! The hour wf death is the time, of 
all our time on earth, in which we feel it most deeply, 
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that “without Christ we can do nothing.” Without 
Him “we dare not die!” I do not think it right to 
appal you by even recalling to your minds the fearful 
mental agonies in which men have died without Christ: 
and I would be far from saying that even the best and 
most devoted believer is sure to find the last parting 
painless :—sure to go over the dark Jordan dry-shod. 
I know that many things, spiritual and physical, may 
tend to throw deep gloom over the Christian’s dying 
hour: but then this gloom, if it be at all, comes just 
because the trembling soul fears it is “‘ without Christ,” 
or because Christ’s presence is temporarily withdrawn« 
and we all know in what peace and humble hope,— 
yea in what assurance of salvation and what triumph,— 
those have passed away from this world who felt that 
their Saviour was near them in their dying hour. It 
would be easy and pleasant to multiply the histories 
of those who have testified that “the sting of death” 
was gone,—that “the bitterness of death was past,”— 
that their Saviour “had abolished death!” I might 
remind you of one who when asked, even in the act 
of death, how the dark valley seemed to her as she 
was passing through it, answered ‘‘ Christ is here, and 
it is wot dark.” God grant, my friends, that when we 
shall come to that most solemn hour of all our life, 
our Redeemer’s gracious presence may be with us 
then! We can have no one else for a companion 
through that solemn way: O may we have Him! 
Only the Saviour’s presence, that “Sun of the soul,” 
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can make sure that “at the evening time there shall 
be light.” And so, like one long ago, “though we 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, we 
shall fear no evil; if Thou art with us, if Thy rod and 
staff shall comfort us!” 


Thus, then, my hearers, we have regarded in seve- 
ral lights, the words of Him who said without arro- 
gance or presumption what never man could say, 
— Without Me ye can do nothing.” He said it 
truly. Without Him we can do nothing towards life’s 
first grand work, the working out of our salvation : 

‘without Him we can do no good: without Him we 
can derive no comfort or advantage from the ordin- 
ances of religion: without Him day by day we cannot 
live : without Him we cannot die. We have all got 
- friends without whom we cannot do well: there is just 
one best Friend without whom we cannot do at all. 
We avow it: we do not hesitate to express our abso- 
lute dependence on Him: we say to Him now, as one 
of old, “‘If Thy presence go not with us, carry us not 
up hence!” No experience of life,—no months of 
absence,—no other help,—no other things to think 
of,—will ever enable us to do without Thee! It is 
an old thing to say that this is a world of partings: 
and that we are sometimes called to do our best with- 
out things and persons, without whom we find it very 
hard todo. We have all of us learned, perhaps, what 
it is to turn our back upon the church where we loved 
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to..worship,—upon the home where we once were 
young,—upon the parents whose kind direction we 
miss at every hour: and yet, though the sunshine may 
hardly look so bright to us since, we know that such 
things can be borne. I can imagine,—we have all 
had opportunities in our lives that may help us in 
imagining,—how the youth who has had to go out 
from his quiet home, like a bird from the nest, to push 
his way in the great world,—away, perhaps, across 
the Atlantic, with thousands of miles between him 
and all he loves :—I can imagine well how he felt 
that parting from home like a tearing away from life ; 
and how in the first days of absence, as he remembers’ 
his mother’s sad face and faltering voice as she bade 
her son farewell, he may feel fit for nothing: he may 
fancy that away from those dear ones who are thinking 
of him at home he never can go on in the dreary rou- 
tine of life,—that “ without ‘hem he can do nothing!” 
But after a while, in the bustle of his new life, these 
morbid feelings depart : he toils away industriously,— 
even cheerfully,—and though he often remembers the 
fireside he left, he feels that it zs possible, after all, to 
live away from it. It gives him a motive to work ; 
and he labours the harder that he may the sooner ¢o 
back to gladden the dear hearts there: and to make 
some little return to a father and a mother for all they 
did for him. And even when there is no prospect of 
meeting again in this world, we cam bear to part from 
those linked by the closest ties. It is bitter, bitter ; 
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but still it has been done: it is done every day. What 
home of all our homes has not parted with its best and 
best-loved one: what family has not lost its purest and 
sweetest member: what fireside is there, “ howsoe’er 
defended, but has one vacant chair!” And yet the 
brothers, the sisters, the parents, go about their duties 
as usual ; and to the careless world look much as be- 
fore. Ah, that world does not know that now in that 
home, there are doors that are never unlocked, books 
that are never looked into, thresholds that are crossed 
nomore! Still, we can, sooner or later, in some way or 
other, do without every one from whom we can ever be 
called to part. Thanks be to God that we need never, 
—never at any moment, never anywhere,—part from 
that One best and kindest Friend “ without whom we 
can do nothing!” ‘ Without Me,” He says, “ye can 
do nothing :” sad, sad words if without Him we ever 
needed to be: but He can be “with us” in spite of all 
external parting: “Lo,” He says, “I am wth you alway, 
even to the end of the world!” Blessed Saviour, fulfil 
that gracious promise to our hearts: Go with us where 
we go, and dwell with us where we dwell! We never 
know what we can bear till we are tried: we do not 
know what endurance there is in these hearts: yet we 
know that we can bear all partings else, but not that 
last hopeless destitution which lies in being abandoned 
by Thee! - 


Vil. 
THE PROSPECT PAINFUL YET SALUTARY. 


*¢ And my sin is ever before me.” —PSALM li. 3. 


|S chat our way, my friends? Is ¢#at the prospect 
that is ever before our eyes and minds? Do we 
train ourselves to think habitually of our faults ; our 
unworthiness ; the foolish things we have often said: 
the hasty, silly, ill-set, conceited, false, unjust, sinful 
things we have often done? Or would it not be 
nearer the truth, in the case of many a man, if he 
were to say, My merits are ever before me? Many a 
man is constantly thinking of his good qualities, and 
his praiseworthy doings: thinking how clever, and 
wise, and skilful, and judicious, and good he is; and 
what great things he has done. And instead of tak- 
ing the text for his own, and saying “ My sin is ever 
before me ;” he would speak the truth if he were to 
say, “My eminent abilities and deservings are ever 
before me ; and it shall not be my fault if I do not 
bring them conspicuously before my fellow-men.” 
And hence it comes, that men are sometimes dis- 
appointed and discontented because other people will 
not recognise their merits and good qualities as they 
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think they ought : and because they are not advanced 
to places of greater distinction and advantage than 
they are ever likely to be. There are persons who 
not merely have their own claims and excellences 
and services continually before them, but keep mak- 
ing comparisons between their own, and the doings 
and deservings of their neighbours,—more especially 
of those in their own walk of life ;—comparisons very 
much in their own favour. And hence come discon 
tent, ingratitude for the many blessings they have 
envying and grieving at a neighbour's good or suc- 
cess ; and undutiful murmuring against the appoint- 
ments of God’s providence. Hence comes, too, a 
self-sufficient spirit, far removed from the humble- 
mindedness of the true Christian : a disposition to be 
pleased with one’s-self, and to forget what poor help- 
less sinners we all are in the sight of God. Yes, my 
friends : all this evil, and more, comes of our looking 
in only one of the two great directions in which man 
may look, as regards his own doings and deservings. 
It comes of our forgetting the wise counsel to us all, 
which is conveyed in this text, in which the Psalmist 
tells us of something which he was wont to do. Ah, 
he looked at the other side of the page! He looked 
to see how the account stood against him, as well as 
how it stood for him! He looked back over his past 
life ; and he did not see much on which he could 
look with entire satisfaction. He looked away, over 
those departed years ; from the day when he was a 
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little boy in his father’s house and about the sheep, 
down to the day then present with him on which he 
was an anointed king. He saw many blessings, many 
deliverances, many labours, many cares: but there 
was one dark figure that kept always intruding itself, 
look where he might, which he knew only too well. 
There was one reproachful face, one warning and 
threatening hand,—always there! I sometimes 
think, he seems to say,—I sometimes think of my 
doings, my cares, my toils ; but there is one thing | 
never can forget: ‘ My sz is ever before me!” 

Ah, my brethren, if it were with us, more as it was 
with David : if we bethought ourselves, oftentimes, of 
our sins, our failings, our mistakes, our ill-deservings, 
—we should be more humble, more thankful, more 
content, more earnestly desirous to fly to that Saviour 
in whom is all sufficiency, and help, and grace! To 
look back on our past history, would effectually take 
us down from all high thoughts of ourselves: would 
keep us lowly: would lead us, in our utter helpless- 
ness, to the Redeemer’s feet ! 


Here, then, is the subject for our considera- 
tion to-day. I trust, before we have done, we niay 
all feel its practical importance. I have no doubt, 
that most of us have our habits of thinking: have 
tracks, beaten paths (as it were) of thought, into 
which we naturally fall, when our minds are not 
directly occupied with something that puts them on 
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the stretch. And I have no doubt, too, that each of 
us is to himself a subject of such thought to a far 
greater degree than is desirable.. It is a great thing 
to go out of ourselves ; to get clear of the grosser 
atmosphere of our own little cares and vexations and 
fears: the mind grows very petty and small when it 
never ranges beyond the mere daily life and its 
worries: and doubtless one great end served by 
worthy books, is, that they lift us up above our own- 
selves to larger and. wider things, and expand the 
range of our sympathies. You will think of the true 
words of a great poet: 


The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Nature’s works ;—one that might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. 


And if we must, by the make of our being, each 
feel that his own history is to him the most important. 
of all histories, and his own concerns more important 
than all the other interests of the world together,— 
still, any evil effect upon our moral and spiritual 
being, of allowing our minds in vacant seasons to fall 
too habitually upon the one topic, will be corrected, 
—will be turned to blessing,—if we take the advice 
implied in the words of the text. Let us, as we think 
of ourselves, and of how it has fared with us on our 
earthly pilgrimage, not dwell so much on toils that 


ended in nothing, on hopes that were disappointed, 
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onmerits little recognised and poorly rewarded,-—as 
we are so prone to do. Let us look in another direc- 
tion quite : one in which it is not so pleasant to look: 
one in which many men quite forget to look at aii. 
Let us think how little we have deserved. Let us 
think how justly God might visit us in wrath. Oh, 0 
will profit us and mend us in many ways, to have our 
sin ever before us! 

And before going on to point out some of these 
ways, in which it will have a good effect on our 
spiritual state to train ourselves to a habitual remem- 
brance of our unworthiness and ill-deserving ; let me 
shew you that I am not building upon the text more 
than it will bear: that I am not snapping a decision 
in favour of the view I am to set out, from an isolated 
text of scripture, that by inference, and perhaps by 
accident, appears to support it. There are many 
things in Holy Scripture which teach us that however 
natural it may be, it is not a Christian disposition to 
be dwelling on our good doings and deservings. You 
remember the memorable -words of Christ,—such 
words as never were spoken by any human teacher or 
leader: ‘Ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants ; we have done that which it was 
our duty to do.” Zyere is the reflection for us, after 
we have done our best: after we have done much 
more than we are ever likely to do. You remember, 
too, the spirit in which we are to work out our salva: 
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tion. It is anything rather than a self-complacent 
and confident spirit : it is a humble and anxious one. 
a spirit deeply convinced of sin and ill-deserving : 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling!” A habit of daily repentance is the right 
thing for us: we should every day be going anew to 
be washed in the fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness : in every prayer, whatever else we ask or 
omit, we must ask for pardon through Christ, and for 
the Blessed Spirit to sanctify: because we have our 
“sin ever before us” when we come to the throne of 
grace. And it is not in the self-satisfied man, accus- 
tomed to think how good and deserving he is, that 
the primary grace of penitence and humility is likely 
to be found. Some may say, Is there not a con- 
spicuous example of a good man who had his claims 
and merits a good deal in mind, and who sometimes 
set them out before his hearers and readers? Did 
not St Paul sometimes tell of his labours and suffer- 
ings, and of the things he had “whereof he might 
trust in the flesh?” Yes: he sometimes did: but it 
was always to the end of benefiting others, not of 
magnifying himself: and even when for this purpose 
he spoke of his doings and deservings, we find him 
ever and anon checking himself,—apologising for 
dwelling on these things at all: saying that he was 
“a fool in glorying ;” and ceclaring that as the chief 
of sinners he looked for salvation simply through 
Christ. “ Of myself,” he says, ‘I will not glory, but 
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jn mine infirmities.” And you know, my friends, 
that it is just the best and most Christian people 
who sincerely speak of themselves as the most un- 
worthy ; and as feeling most deeply that only through 
the Saviour’s atonement can they bear God’s eye 
upon them. It is “clothed with humility,’ that we 
must present ourselves before God. “Not in mine 
innocence I trust:” but “this is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners !” 

And now, my friends, let us think what good we 
may get, through doing as David did; and having 
our sins ever before us. There is no doubt, the view 
is not a pleasant one. There is hardly anything that 
men like less, than to be reminded by another o1 
their sins,—unless indeed it be in very general terms, 
which do not really touch the conscience. Yet things 
which are painful, are sometimes profitable: and as- 
suredly it is so here. 

First, it will make us humble, to think ‘habi- 
tually of the many foolish and wrong things we 
have done. There is a multitude of things which 
every human being has said and done, on which he 
cannot look back but with shame and confusion and 
humiliation. There is a multitude of things which 
every human being, who is possessed of average sense 
end conscience, would give a great deal to efface 
from the remembrance of others, and from his own. 
{t is painful for any one to plainly see, that on a cer- 
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tain occasion he acted like a fool: but it ts far more 
painful and more humbling to have our eyes opened 
by God’s Spirit to the crushing knowledge of our 
sins ;—to be made to feel, not merely in a general 
way, that we are sinners, —everybody will confess 
that, readily enough: but to be made to feel that this 
and that and the other thing actually done, is sin 
agaist God,—to be made to feel that this and the 
other year or years of life cannot in any way be justi- 
fied,—must be given over, as beyond mending or ex- 
tenuating, wrong. Yet, painful as it may be to think 
of these things: ready and willing as we might ali be, 
instead of having them “ever before us,” to banish 
them from our remembrance for ever ; it is right and 
fit that we should oftentimes think of them: for there 
is no doubt whatsoever that it is good for us to be 
humble ; and there is nothing in this world that will 
humble us like ¢/at. If we would cultivate that 
grace, essential to the Christian character, of lowliness 
in the sight of God, here is the way to cultivate it. 
And if we would avoid that proud and self-righteous 
spirit, hateful in the sight of God, and so unbecom- 
ing our nature and our place, and such a grievous 
hindrance in the Christian race from its first step to 
its latest here.—then let us beware of dwelling upon 
what we fancy our merits: let us beware, when we sit 
down by the evening firesid> in an hour of leisure, or 
when we go forth for a lonely walk, of getting into 
the way of running over the story of our life, and 
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hinking of all our hard work, all our wise and good 
doings ; and comparing ourselves with this one and 
that, who has got on better than we have in the battle 
of life, without (as we think) having deserved it half 
so well. There once was a man, who got thoroughly 
confirmed in the habit of dwelling on his own good 
deeds and merits; and of comparing himself, much 
to his own advantage, with other men. And so in- 
veterate grew that habit, that coming to God in 
prayer, when every mortal should lie as in the very 
dust of true humility, he could not help summing up 
his merits even there. And so, upon a certain day, 
going up to God’s house to pray, he offered a prayer 
which is recorded for our warning. Here it is: 
“God, I'thank thee that I am not as other men are: 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publi- 
can. I fast twice in the week: I give tithes of all that 
I possess.” Zhat was his prayer, if indeed you can 
call it a prayer: and we have no reason to think it 
contained a word that was not quite true. Very 
likely he did fast, and give tithes, as he said: very 
likely he was not an extortioner, nor unjust, nor im- 
pure: it is not because his prayer was false, that it 
was such a bad prayer: it is because it set out his 
merits, and said not a word about his sins. 7s sins, 
it is plain, were far from being ever before him. But 
he was thoroughly up in the catalogue of his good 
deeds: ¢hey were before him often enough. There 
was another man /Aere upon the same occasion: I 
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daresay a man who had done many wrong things, and 
who could have made up but a very poor list of his 
virtues: yet ¢at¢ man, from the depths of a contrite 
heart, offered a true and good prayer: one which 
suits us all: one that the great God above us ap- 
proved and liked, though it was very short, and very 
simple. But ¢#a¢ poor man had his sins before him ; 
and was thinking of ‘Hem. If he ever had done 
anything good in his unworthy life, it was not then 
that he thought of it! He did not say a word about 
his merits, if he had any: and yet the blessed Re- 
deemer tells us he “‘ went down to his house justified 
rather than the other!” For he, with his sins before 
him, “standing afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven ; but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner !” 

My friends, ¢here we have fairly put before us, 
by our Saviour Himself, an example of the practical 
effect upon a human being, of having his sin before 
him, and of having his merits before him. You see 
what it lands a man in, to think much, and to think 
only, of his deservings: you see what it leads to, to 
think of our sins. And if the publican’s attitude 
before God was the right one, and the pharisee’s the 
wrong one: if the publican’s prayer was the right 
prayer for every man, and the pharisee’s the wrong 
prayer for any man: oh brethren, as you would cul- 
tivate that. humble spirit without which the Christian 
character lacks its very foundation: be cautious how 
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you indulge yourselves in the perilous contemplation 
of. what you may think your good deeds; and see 
to it, that your “sin be ever before you !” 


There are other good things which come of having 
our sin ever before us ; which, after all, simply means 
taking a just view of our doings and character: for 
sin and imperfection cleave to all we do; and our 
great characteristic, as human beings, is, that we are 
sinners. All these advantageous results of habitual 
meditation upon our unworthiness are perhaps im- 
plied in that primary grace of humility; yet they 
grow out of it, and may be distinguished from it. 

So let us go on to think, that the habitual con- 
templation of our sinfulness will tend to make us 
thankful to God: to make us contented with our 
lot : to put down anything like envy in our hearts, 
at the greater success and eminence of others. <A 
man who is always thinking of his own merits and 
services, sees them as. much bigger than other people 
do. We all know, that it is a natural consequence 
of considering any subject very much or very long, 
that it grows greatly in apparent importance. And 
so you find people naturally magnify their own voca- 
tion, or the special matter to which they give their 
thoughts. And we must all have observed, that 
people who are much give: to dwelling on their own 
doings and deservings, their position, their influence 
and the like, come to entertain, quite honestly, a 
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thoroughly preposterous opinion of their, own im- 
portance and standing and merit. We are very likely 
to think of our own merits as vastly greater than they 
are, if we think much about them. But we are not 
the least likely to think too ill of ourselves, though we 
think ever so habitually about our own follies and 
sins. We are very little likely to exceed in shat 
direction. You remember the suggestive question of 
the Psalmist,—“ Who can understand his errors?” 
Ah, there is a depth and intensity of evil about chem, 
which is beyond our knowing,—far beyond our ex- 
aggerating. And besides this, self-love always comes 
in to say a good word for our own misdeeds,—to sug- 
gest an excuse for them,—to point out a host of 
differences between ¢Aem, and the misdeeds of other 
men. And now let us mark the evil, in another 
direction, which will come of dwelling on our merits, 
and excluding the countervailing contemplation of 
our sins. It will make us unthankful: we shall nct 
feel the due gratitude to God, for the many blessings 
we have,—for being put in a iot so good as ours is. 
We shall be disposed rather to murmur that our lot is 
not better. We shall grow discontented ; and envious 
of those who are preferred before us. For, as we 
have said, our own merits seem much larger to us 
than they do to anybody else : and we do not fully 
discern the merits of other men. No wise man will 
attach much weight- to the estimate of one man, 
which is given by a competitor in the same walk of 
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life: unless indeed the competitor be a singularly 
noble-minded and generous one. And _ such there 
are: men who may be trusted to give a fair and 
favourable account even of the merit which rivals 
or exceeds their own: but such men are not com- 
mon. 

Now, my friends, have we not all known people 
who, though highly favoured by Providence, were 
always murmuring and fretting at their lot: who 
evinced no gratitude to God for the undeserved good 
He had given them: who were ever looking with 
envious and malignant eyes at people more successful 
and distinguished than themselves? Have we not 
all known people who were always ready to repeat 
malicious stories about eminent men, not minding 
whether or not those stories were true: and to whom 
a greater favour could hardly be done, than to tell 
them something to the prejudice of such? Surely 
there is not in this world a more unhappy and unbe- 
coming temper of mind, than that of the man who is 
ever ready to say,—‘‘ Look at me: think of all I 
have done,—of my eminent merits and services: 
and yet, see how little I have got by them all: 
while ¢here is such a man, and such another, who 
never did anything particular ; and see how things 
have prospered with them!” What can be more 
unhappy and more* unbecoming than /¢Aat? And 
yet, is it not common? Common in my profession : 
common in your professions and vocations : common 
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wherever there are sinful human hearts! Perhaps 
there is some tendency to ¢hat in every ohe of us. 
‘ven a good and Christian man is sometimes tempted 
to think, that his merits are not quite recognised as 
they deserve,—that he has not quite had justice done 
him, yet: And we can easily see what evil and un- 
christian feelings are apt to follow :—unthankfulness 
towards God ;—discontent with our lot ;—envying 
and grieving at the good of others. 

And now, my friends, how to get rid of all these ? 
Oh, look in a different direction. Look to the other 
side of the account. You have thought of your well- 
deserving : Now think of your ill-deserving! Your 
merits have been much before your eye: now let 
your sins be so! Ah, think, has not God given you 
far more than you deserve? You know the evil of 
your own heart: you know the flaws and defects in 
your best doings, which others do not see! If you 
have been enlightened at all by God’s Spirit to a per- 
ception of your true condition, then each of you 
knows how evil you are, better than any one ex- 
cept God! Look at that weak sinful foolish heart, 
with its vain fancies and idle thoughts: think how 
often you have got credit from others, for being far, 
far better than you knew yourself to be: think of 
words and deeds without number, that would crush 
you down with confusion if they were now set out 
plainly before this congregation here: think of the 
foolish, ill-set, vain, wicked, indefensible things that 
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you have said and done: and say, Have you not re- 
ceived at God’s hand. as much good as you deserve? 
Ought not each one of us to be thankful that we are 
in the place of hope! Where should we be; and 
what should we be ; if God dealt with us according to 
our merits? If people knew you as you know your- 
self, would they think as well of you as they do? Oh 
brethren, if it were with you, as it was with the 
Psalmist : if your sin were ever before you ; surely 
you would fling away envy and malice; you would 
learn to be thankful and content ! 


And now, let us think, in the third place, of some- 
thing even better and more valuable, as resulting 
from having our sin ever before us, than these things 
of which we have been thinking ;—although these 
things do bear, most weightily and directly, on our 
Christian character, and our eternal state. To feel 
our sinfulness ;—to have our sins set before us, by 
God’s Spirit, in such a way that it will be impossible 
to help seeing them, and seeing them as bad as they 
really are ;—is the thing that will lead us to Christ ; 
lead us to true repentance on account of our sins; 
and to a simple trust in Him who “saves His people 
from their sins.” You know,—every one knows,— 
that salvation is to be found only by going to the 
Redeemer, and resting upon Him: But the man who 
takes the one-sided view of himself and his doings ;— 
the man who thinks much of his merits and little of 
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_ his sins ;—is not in the frame to go to Christ and say, 
‘Nothing in my hand I bring: simply to:Thy Cross 
I cling!” No one will really feel, whatever he may 
say, that his own “righteousness is as filthy rags,” 
who has trained himself to think that his own 
righteousness is really very good, and his own de- 
servings very great. Yet, if we are ever saved 
through Christ, and by His grace, and God’s love in 
Him, we must get entirely off the ground of our own 
merits. We must learn to come as helpless sinful 
creatures, deserving nothing good at God’s hand ; our 
very best deeds unworthy and imperfect ; offending in 
many things, coming short in all; to take salvation as 
the free gift of God. If we are to be striving daily to 
find the supply of a want, the way is to have that 
wart ever before us and ever pressed home upon us. 
If we are to be striving daily to be pardoned and 
sanctified, it must be because we daily see, in our 
sins, what makes pardon and sanctification the first 
and most urgent of all our needs. Oh surely it is fit 
and right, that beings like us, whose main character- 
istic is that they are sinners, should always be remem- 
bering what they are: that beings whose great want is 
the pardon of sin, should always be feeling that it is — 
so: that beings whose better life cannot be main- 
tained from day to day but by the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, should live mindful of that truth: And 
how shall these things be, unless, when thinking o1 
ourselves, we take, not a partial and one-sided, but a 
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full and complete, view of the case, by having, and — 
keeping, “ our sin ever before us!” 

There are pleasanter views ; but none more profit- 
able. It is good for us to think of our sins. There 
is no need to think of our good deeds ;—if indeed we 
have many to think of: we cannot change ¢AZem now. 
But to think of our sins, may make a great difference 
upon them. For though the deed remains, yet the sz 
may be blotted out by true repentance, and justifying 
faith. To think of our merits, and dwell on them, is 
a mere piece of selfish gratification: but to think of 
our sins, and dwell upon them, in a right spirit, may 
lead to the most precious practical results. Very 
naturally, after the words which form our text: after 
“my sin is ever before me:” comes the Psalmist’s 
prayer, ‘‘ Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out 
all mine iniquities. Create in me a clean heart, O 
God ; and renew a right spirit within me.” May the 
like contemplation, my friends, lead each of us to the 
like earnest prayer ! 


I cannot but linger upon my text. I thought of 
it, last Sunday evening: I have been thinking of 
it very much since; and thinking how blessed a 
change it would work upon this world, if we had 
all more of the spirit to which the text would 
lead. What humble-minded, kindly, charitable, 
thankful, contented, Christian people would all men 
be, if, to good purpose, they kept their “sin ever be: 
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fore” them! It would be all kindliness, and mutual 
help: no disposition to bear hard on an offending 
brother: we should be ready to forgive, feeling that 
we need to have so much forgiven: and never for- 
getting that we owe ten thousand talents,—having 
ever before us that great, overwhelming debt we owe 
to God,—and that never will be paid unless Christ 
pays it for us,—we should not bear hard upon a poor 
fellow-sinner who owes us a hundred pence. And 
never, never, should we designedly do anything to vex 
or grieve a human being! All loaded with the same 
weight of sin and sorrow ;—all to be saved, if saved at 
all, by the same atoning blood ;—all, in a little while, 
to pass through the same lowly gate of death, and to 
sleep in the dust together ;—is there one that would 
say or do the thing that was merely to give pain to 
another! And oh, looking back over these lives we 
have led, to this day: thinking of the omissions, the 
imperfections, the failures,—the sins of heart and 
thought, of word and deed,—O let us, my fellow- 
sinners, fly for refuge to the same Blessed One, whose 
glory is that He “ receiveth sinners :” let us bend to 
gether at the throne of grace, saying “ Our Father,— 
Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors !” 


VIII. 


DEPARTED TROUBLE AND WELCOME 
REST. 


** There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary 
be at rest.”—Jos iii. 17. 


HE day was, when it was thought a fit thing 
that the Christian’s last resting-place should 
be surrounded by gloomy and repulsive associations ; 
and when it was thought right that around the 
grave there should be gathered the sad emblems of 
mortal decay, rather than the memorials of immor- 
tal hope. In the gloom of cathedral vaults, where 
the sunbeam would never fall nor the daisy grow, the 
dust was given to the dust from which it came: and 
the dark fancy of the sculptor ran riot in devising 
ghastly tokens of the degradation of that which was 
the human body, now under the dominion of decay 
and death. It was not of peaceful rest,—not of the 
glorious deliverance from sin and sorrow,—not of the 
Saviour’s blessed face seen without a veil at last,—- 
that the burying-place of the middle ages would re- 
mind you; but rather of mouldering bones and dream 
less heads: as though ¢#at had been most, or all. 
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And most of us can remember how, in our early 
days, the churchyard of the parish we knew, was like 
anything rather than what a Christian burying-place 
should be made by people who believe that the be- 
liever’s breathless body is “still united to Christ ;” 
and is waiting for a glorious resurrection. We remem- 
ber the locked-up, deserted, neglected place, all grown 
over with great weeds and nettles: and looking not 
like God’s Acre, the holiest place in the parish, but 
rather like an accursed spot, which no little child 
would willingly go near. I see something more than 
improved taste and judgment, in those quiet, beautiful, 
carefully-tended spots with which we have grown so 
familiar; and where faces and forms often missed 
from our firesides, have been laid to their long repose. 
It is not merely better judgment, but sounder faith, 
that is here: it is a thoroughly Christian thing, to 
scatter the beauties of nature around the Christian 
grave: it is fit and right that ¢here flowers should 
spring up and die, with their silent reminder of death 
and of resurrection: it is fit and right that the sur- 
vivor should often visit the place where rests the mor- 
tal part of one who though far away, is a member of 
the family yet, as much as ever: and there, perhaps, 
remember more vividly than ever elsewhere, His 
blessed words who said ; “I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth and 


believeth in Me, shall never die !” 
I 
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I see something, my friends, in the most beautiful 
text to which you have listened, that is like turning 
the ghastly, neglected, nettle-grown graveyard which 
we may remember in childhood, into the quiet, sweet, 
thoughtful sleeping-place which we find so commonly 
now. Surely very like that pleasant change, is the 
change which passes upon our conception of our last 
resting-place, when we think of it not as man has often 
described and often made it, but as the ancient patri- 
arch Job sets it before us here. I have many times 
thought of preaching from these memorable words : 
but I'remembered what was said by a great divine as 
the reason why he had never preached from another 
very familiar verse of Holy Scripture. He said that 
really he could only repeat his text, if he were to 
seek to discourse upon it: that he could add no- 
| thing to its force and beauty. Yet let us try to-day, 
to rest in the contemplation of these words we all 
know so well; and which, in many a time of weariness 
and trouble, have come so welcome to the Christian’s 
heart. There are few words, indeed, that fall more 
pleasantly upon the ear. How gently, how graciously, 
amid the fever and the toils of life, our blessed faith 
seems to take us by the hand, and to point us to a place 
where all these are done with: saying, “There the 
wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary are 
at rest!” 

This text speaks to us, over nearly four thousand 
years, Isaac was but a youth, in the days wnen Job 


e 
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lived, But the oldest book in the world, this book of 
Job, has never been surpassed for beauty and sub- 
limity by any of all that came after it: and even it 
never rose to higher strains than in those verses of 
which the text is one. Yet we are to remember this : 
that Job lived in days when the light of truth was dim; 
the Sun of Righteousness had not yet risen above the 
horizon; and Jesus had not yet brought life and im- 
mortality to light: and thus it is possible that we are 
able to understand Job’s words more fully and better 
than he understood them himself. The text may be 
read, first, as of the grave : but in its best meaning, it 
speaks of a better world, to which the grave is the 
portal. Now, many of you know, that while all are 
agreed in believing that a future life was not revealed 
to Job as plainly as it is revealed to us, some have 
maintained that Job had no knowledge of a life beyond 
the grave at all: and so, that in the text he speaks 
not merely of the grave first, but of the grave only 
It is not needful now to discuss the question as to 
Job’s knowledge ; which has been discussed already 
not only very much, but very bitterly. It is plain that 
we are entitled to read those verses in the light of 
present revelation: and after looking at the text in the 
sense which it first bears, we shall go on to its com- 
pletion in a farther and a higher. 

Tet us think, then, first, of these words, as /spoken 
of the grave; which,.as-you-knew, Job elsewhere calls 
* che house appointed for all living.” 
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It is not rreedfal.that we should seek to justify the 
impatient burst, in which Job wished, as many others 
LE have wished since, that he had never been born. You 
will think of a great man in former days, who regularly 
as his birth-day came round, thought he could not 
better observe it, than by reading by himself this 
chapter of the book of Job. Jonathan Swift, a 
Christian divine and a great deal more, in the review 
of a wasted and disappointed life, took up the ancient 
| _ story of the patient patriarch in his impatient day: 
and many a one beside, in the bitter conviction that 
all life has proved a failure, has done the like. You 
remember how trouble after trouble came upon that 
home in the land of Uz: how first the patriarch’s 
worldly wealth was taken: then all his children were 
reft away together: then loathsome bodily anguish 
laid upon himself: how his three friends came to com- 
fort him, and when they saw him did not know him, 
so changed was he in that little time. Not a word 
had they of consolation: the easy commonplaces with 
which the cheerful and well-to-do commonly condole 
with the suffering, would not do in a case so extreme 
as that. And it was after seven gloomy days of 
silence, that Job broke forth into this passionate, deso- 
late cry, wishing the day of his birth had never been, 
He had not our gospel light, nor our strong consola- 
tion: the Blessed Spirit of all comfort was not known 
to Job as He is known to us: yet of course Job’s 
impatience is a thing that cannot be fully justified ; 
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though it would be interesting to see the human being 
that feels entitled to cast a stone at him, After that / 
first outbreak of wretched feeling, the patriarch calms 

a littl / down): and then he comes to that beautiful 
description of the rest into which he would have gone, 

if he had been spared the toil and the trouble here. 
He tells us how he would have slumbered, with the . 
great, the wise, and the good: how he would have 
lain still and been quiet, where trouble could never 
come, in the peaceful grave. 

And there, he says, for one pleasant thing, “ the wy 
wicked cease from troubling.” Yes: there is one 
place into which the suffering can escape, where their 
persecutors have no power. Cross the line, that parts 
life from death; and the strongest human hand can- 
not reach to vex or harm, any more. There have been 
striking examples, that bring this home to us strongly. 
We have all heard the story of that Highland soldier, 
who fell, in war, into the hands of a savage Indian 
tribe. The Indians were preparing, according to their 
barbarous custom, to put their prisoner to death by 
horrible lingering tortures, You remember how he 
evaded these. He told his captors, that he possessed 
a magic charm which rendered him invulnerable : and, 
for proof of this, he bade one of the strongest warriors 
among the Indians to take a sword and try to cut off 
his head ; saying that the savage, striking with all his 
force, could not inflict so much as a scratch upon him. 
Scarcely were tne words said, when the savage, fetching 
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a tremendous blow, made the soldier’s head fly for 
many yards from his body. And then, the barbarians 
felt that they were foiled and befooled; the brave 
Highlander was gone where they could not reach to 
torture! There is no more touching instance of this 
escape, suggesting itself so naturally to the mind, than 
occurred in one of those outbursts in the Indian 
Mutiny, when it seemed as if all hell had broken loose. 
You know how a brave Scotchman, with his young 
wife, was in a tower that was attacked by a great force 
otctirose=nrearnate-dewile : you know how, in the last 
extremity, when all hope was gone, he found, in death, 
for him and his, a retreat where the wicked could 
trouble no more, And you will think of the blood- 
thirsty Roman Emperor, who, hearing that an enemy 
whom he designed for torture was dead, exclaimed in 
bitterness, ‘Ah, has that man escaped me!” And 
indeed he ad escaped him, thoroughly and completely. 
There is nothing more striking about the state of those 
who have gone into the unseen world, than the com- 
pleteness of their escape from all worldly enemies, 
however malignant, and however powerful. And it is 
so with all the troubles of this mortal life, small and 
great. All the cares of life, all its anxieties, all its 
pains and bereavements, are cast off utterly when you 
pass the line into the state of the departed. “There 
the wicked cease from troubling :” cease, absolutely 
and completely, and for evermrere ! 

e But there is something beyond the mere escape from 
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worldly evil. Now, the busy heart is quiet at last, 
and the weary head lies still. “There,” says Job, 
“the weary are at rest.” “The weary :” and oh, what 
a multitude is numbered of ¢Aem/ Not merely those 
who often feel the daily weariness growing on the 
over-driven body and mind: all are weary, more or 
less ; and grow more so as they go on. 
if all were nght beyond, how_many-w 
to lay the jaded-body dov 


2 ou Many a human being has said 
sincerely, 2,12 the time of weariness and trouble, “I 
wish I wes in my grave!” Often hastily said, foolishly 
said, and not quite sincerely said, the words yet testify 
to a longing, sometimes felt, to creep to that dreamless 
rest of forgetfulness, and (like Job) to “lie still!” And 
though humbly submissive to God’s good will; and 
though feeling that “to live is Christ:” and though 
aware that to abide here is needful for others’ sake : 
yet the best of the race have sometimes known what 
it is to look forward with a sigh to that perfect 
calm; wherein we think, with a kind of confused 
feeling, that morning after morning the rising to toil 
and care will cease: where will be no anxious calcu- 
lations how to make the most of the little store, which 
barely yields bread to eat and raiment to put on. It 
is oftentimes comforting ; and we cannot say it is not 
sometimes fit and right ; to think of a place where we 
shall find peace and quiet: where “the weary are Z| 
at rest.” 
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But though a deep sleep fall upon the body, it is 
only for a while. And indeed, after all, there is a 
certain delusion in thinking of the grave as a place of 
quiet rest. The soul lives still, and is awake and 
conscious, though the body sleeps: and it is our souls 
that are ourselves. We cannot throw ¢hem off: nor 
escape conscious life. Each of us lives, and must 
live, for ever: and we have no warrant for believing 
that in the other world there will be any season of 
unconsciousness to the soul. But now our subject 
calls us rather to think that even //a¢ in us which does 
sleep,—even the body,—sleeps to wake again. Let 
us ever remember, as we look at a Christian burying- 
place, that it is only a place of sleep. It is striking 
to think, in that silent and solitary place, of the great 
stir and bustle there shall be in it some day! There 
they have been perhaps for centuries,—the little grassy 
undulations, and the green mossy stones. But “the 
hour is coming,” which shall make a total change. 
This quiet, this decay, this forgetfulness, are not to 
last! It has been doubted whether Job knew all the 
reach of meaning there is in his words, when he ut- 
tered those memorable ones whose force we understand 
so well. ‘ For I know that my Redeemer liveth: and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God!” 


ate But now, myfriends, let us go on to something 
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farther and better. There is no doubt, that when Job 
uttered these words of the text, he was thinking 
first, if he was not thinking only, of the quiet grave. 
But though these are Old Testament words, we read 
them by New Testament light: as those who know 
that Jesus is the Resurrection and the Life to all His 
people. We take the words in their higher and truer 
meaning. We know where it is, that in the best and 
noblest sense, “the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” ~) 
C These words speak of a better world. They point 
us onward to heaven. And let us mark what are the 
two great things they tell us of that glorious and 
happy place. The two great things of which they 
assure us,and remind us, are Safety@and Peace. There 
are many things about that blessed life and world 
which our Redeemer purchased for us by His life and 
death, which we do not know nor understand ; and 
which, as we are, we could not understand nor know. 
But these two grand characteristics of the life and 
immortality brought to light by our Saviour, we can, 
in some measure, comprehend, even now, and here. a 
First, there is to be safety, and the sense of safety. 
“There the wicked cease from troubling.” Not 
wicked men only ; but everything wicked : evil spirits, 
evil thoughts, evil influences, our own sinful hearts. 
All danger, all temptation, shall trouble us no more. 
Everything evil, whether within us or around us, shall 
be done with. And who that can think at all but 
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knows, that if evil were gone, troudle would go too} 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, there will be 
no trouble at all. Not the kind angelic companions : 
not the happy souls met again never to part: not the 
pure soul itself, “made perfect in holiness:” none of 
these will trouble or vex. There never will be a 
cloud to obscure the Saviour’s face: never an uneasy 
doubt: never a perplexing fear. There never will be 
an unkind word: never an unfriendly look: never an 
uncharitable interpretation of what was meant sin- 


_cerely and well, There will be no ¢roudle of any 


kind or degree. Now, brethren, we hear it said com- 
monly enough, that the thing we can best understand 
about the better world, is rather the evil that shall be 
absent, than the holiness and happiness which shall 
be present. And in one sense, doubtless, /a¢ is true. 
The bliss of the redeemed can never be rightly 
understood till it is felt, But it is very nearly as hard 
for us to understand a state in which evil and trouble 
shall be entirely absent. Our whole life here is so 
much made up of trouble: we have so much of evil, 
so much of care, temptation, worry, always about us: 
that our imagination fails us when we seek to realise 
what life would be with these away. Anc then, the 
great thing about evil and trouble is not so much the 
pain and suffering they cause us; as the terrible 
power they have, unless specially sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, to do us fearful spiritual harm. It is not 
merely that here the wicked may trouble us: not 
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merely that wicked angels, wicked men, wicked in- 
fluences from the wicked world around us, wicked 
feelings and impulses in our own sinful natures, may 
trouble us in the sense of destroying our peace and 
causing us distress: but that all these things may lead 
us quite away from God; may quench in us those 
influences of the Blessed Spirit that should bring us 
to the Saviour, and make us one with Him. In this 
world, we are always on the enemy’s ground: we 
breathe an unfriendly atmosphere: there are a thou- 
sand influences ever bearing upon us that tend to 
make us worldly and ungodly. But in that happy 
home for which we look, all these are over. There, 
for the first time in all the believer’s life, he can feel 
perfectly safe. There will be no need to be ever 
“taking heed lest he fall:” no need to combine 
watchfulness against the insidious approaches of temp- 
tation, with the glorious praises there! Across the 
boundary of that better country which we seek, evil 
can never come: for “there the wicked,”—all that is 
wicked,—“‘anything that defileth,’—“ shall cease 
from troubling,’—shall cease utterly, and cease for 
evermore ! 

But there is more. There is many a poor, vexed, 
troubled, overdriven being in this world, who would 
be too thankful only to be saved from all trouble: to 
think that he would never be worried any more. 
But besides the negative assurance, that trouble will | 
be done with in Heaven, we have the promise of a 


a 
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positive blessing. ‘There the weary are at rest.” 
You need hardly be reminded by what comrnon con- 
sent the happiness and peace of the better world are 
summed up in that word. You know by what com 
mon consent of the thoughtful even among such as 
enjoyed no revelation, rest was taken to be man’s 
greatest blessing and good. “The end of work,” 
said one of the wisest of heathens, “is to enjoy rest.” 
And you will remember how the wearied Psalmist 
summed all he wanted in that word. “Oh that [ 
had wings like a dove! then would I fly away and 
be at rest.” And as if to answer and meet the 
blind gropings of humanity, come the blessed Saviour’s 
words of invitation and promise: “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden; and I will 
give you rest.” You know, too, how the apostle 
says in a word what holiness and happiness await the 
Christian beyond the grave: “There remaineth.a rest 
for the people of God.” And you know, likewise, 
what the “voice from heaven” said in the hearing of 
St John: “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours.” 

And so it is, my friends, that in the heaven into 
which we hope through our blessed Lord some day 
to enter, we shall find nothing better than rest. But 
oh what a large, all-comprehending blessing; and 
what a rest it will be! TZverve, at last, the thirsty soul 
that never was satisfied in this world will he fully 
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content: and there will be no more of the care-worn, 
anxious, weary faces, that here seem to look at you 
earmestly, and with a vague inquiry for something,— 
the something that is lacking in all things here, And 
we know the meaning of all the vague and endless 
aspirations of our human hearts. It is that “this is 
not our rest:” our rest is beyond the grave. It is 
idle to try to sum up the items that go to make an 
immortal soul happy. Doubtless there will be rest 
from sin, from sorrow, from toil, from anxiety, from 
temptation, from pain: but all ‘hat fails to convey 
the whole unspeakable truth: it will be the beatific 
presence of the Saviour that will make the weary soul 
feel it never knew rest before! There is a something 
of life’s fitful fever about all the bliss of this life: but 
in that world the bliss will be restful: calm, satisfied, 
self-possessed, sublime. It will be “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding.” Only in 
Him, as seen in our beloved Saviour’s face, is the rest 
and consummation of an immortal soul You remem- 
ber the Psalmist’s words, so devoutly earnest, so 
calmly sensible: “‘ Whom have I in heaven but Thee; 
and there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee!” And you remember words, meet to be set 
beside them: ‘“ Thou madest us for Thyself; and our 
souls are restless till they find rest in Thee !” 

O think who gives that rest which can make us 
happy ; and to whom He gives it The only rest that 
ever truly and permanently quieted the human heart 


» 
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is that which the Saviour gives,—//zs peace, not as 
the world giveth! And He gives it only to His own: 
that is, to all who will humbly take it. Is there one 
sinful, heavy-laden creature here that will refuse the 
peace He bought for us with His blood? It is not the 
quiet grave into which the weary and anxious have 
often wished they could creep and lie still ;—not that 
which can soothe away our fears. Only He can give 
it, whose word never fails ; and whose promise to the 
weary who will come to Him, is, “I will give you 
rest 1? 

And as we draw these thoughts to a close, we look — 
again upon that text. There it is, as we remember it 
since we can remember anything: the same to us as 
it has been to generations of human beings for six 
and thirty hundred years; with its promise of de- 
parted trouble, and of ever welcome rest. But when- 
soever we recall those words, to ourselves or to 
others, oh let us read them by gospel light,—let us 
read them in the beams of the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Let us never forget which is the satisfying rest; and 
where it is that the text holds true. Let us lay the 
dead in places so quiet and sweet, as shall beseem 
the body’s long repose: where country streams 
murmur by with their gentle requiem, and ancient 
trees shed their leaves upon the grave: or by the 
pleasant shore, as the poet tells us, and in the hear- 
ing of the sea: but let us never be so false to Him 
who is the Resurrection and the Life, as to fancy that 
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it is there the text is fulfilled. Nay: but when we 
would look towards the place of which the Patriarch’s 
words are truest, let us turn our eyes not to the green 
earth below, but to the bright heaven above: let us 
think, not of the senseless slumber in the dust of the 
poor dying body, but of the bliss and purity and 
safety of the immortal soul: and looking towards 
that Golden City,—towards that “Country” sought 
so eamestly by the “strangers and pilgrims on the 
- earth,”—-with its perfect peace, and holiness, and 
happiness,—let us thank God that “ 7here,” indeed,— 
that ‘* Zhere, the wicked cease from troubling ; and 
the weary are at rest!” 


IX 


CONTINUANCE THE TEST OF RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION. 


‘* And that your fruit should remain.”—JoHN xv. 16. 


HERE are few things which, as we grow older and 

get more experience, impress us more deeply, than 

the transitoriness of thoughts and feelings in the human 
heart. We observe this in those around us; and we 
feel this in ourselves. Places and persons that we 
once thought we never could forget, as years go on 
are all but quite forgotten: and feelings that we once 
thought would have remained in our hearts so long as 
they beat, as years go on, come to stir their pulses no 
more. Some of us may remember the days when we. 
fancied we never could be happy away from the home 
of our youth, and the pang with which we left it: but 
now, perhaps, we never miss it though it has not been 
_ seen for years. Some of us may remember with what 
~ sorrow we left the scene and the friends of some happy 
period of our life, which now, away in the past, looks 
faint and far. They leave their trace indeed, these 
strong feelings of the heart: their faded relics may 
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someumes be awakened to life again: they do not 
leave us exactly what we were ;—but still they leave us. 

And there is no respect in which this is more sadly 
felt, than in the case of pious feelings and holy reso- 
lutions. We can yet remember, perhaps, the warm 
and happy emotions of Communion seasons long 
ago: the eagerness of our first choice of Christ as’ our 
souls’ portion: the warm and confident resolutions 
which we thought would never yield, that hereafter we 
should give ourselves entirely to Him ; and it seemed 
easy then to renounce the world, to set the affections 
on things above: and life, which is really a long thing, 
with great power to wear down the keenest feelings 
and the strongest resolutions, seemed in that early 
flush only the short passage and portal to Eternity. 
We say nothing now as to whose fault it is, or whether 
it be anybody’s fault, that it isso: but surely in the case 
of many the cold hearts of to-day contrast sadly with 
those hours of sacred elevation ; and the growing 
worldliness of spirit which we feel it so hard to keep 
down, is not like that early choice of heaven and of 
immortality. We often think sadly of those whose 
goodness was like the morning cloud and the early 
dew, which soon pass away. We sometimes fear lest 
we have been deluding ourselves with the belief that 
we were better and safer than we ever have been: and 
mourn for the soul-refreshing views, the earnest pur- 
pose, the warm affections, of the days when we first 
believed in Christ. 


& 
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Now there is no doubt, that it is possible to carry 
such reflections too far. No doubt, by the make of 
our being, as we grow older, we grow less capable of 
emotion ; and our choice of Christ may be just as 
strong, and our religious convictions as deep, though 
they less frequently than once thrill the heart, and stir 
the depths of feeling. Religion in the soul, after all, 
is a matter of fixed choice and resolution,—of prin- 
ciple rather than of feeling: and it would be very 
wrong if any old believer thought, that because he now 
no longer feels so deeply, perhaps, on a Communion 
Sunday, he is therefore falling away from the attain- 
ments of former years. It is only with him that the 
lamp of a// feeling is burning lower,—that the heart is 
less easily stirred: but still the choice of heaven may 
be as fixed, and the faith in Jesus as deep asever. Do 
not dishearten and vex yourselves, my believing friends, 
in trying to awaken emotion which no longer comes. 
The still, subdued light of the Autumn twilight is as 
beautiful in its season as the blaze of the summer day. 
And the calm, thoughtful mood in which the old man 
covers his face, as he bends over the white cloth, befits 
as well the calm Feast of Remembrance, as do the 
young believer’s tears. 

And yet it remains a great and true principle, that 
in the matter of Christian faith and feeling, ‘ha¢ which 
lasts longest is best. This indeed is true of most 
things. The worth of anything depends much upon 
its durability,—upon the wear that is init. <A thing 
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that is merely a fine flash and over, only disappoints 
It is not one bright hour that makes a fine day: it is 
the equable continuance of the cheerful light that 
makes it. Itis not the gaudy annual we value most, 
but the steadfast forest-tree. The slight triumphal- 
arch, run up in a day, may flout the sober-looking 
buildings near it; but they remain after it is gone. 
And our Blessed Saviour, in the text, acknowledges the 
truth of this great principle. He tells his disciples 
that they, as branches of Himself, the living Vine, 
were to bear fruit,—to bring forth much fruit: “ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.”. And what is meant by 
fruit, and much fruit, every one feels at once; for the 
analogy between the fruit of a tree and the life and 
conduct of a man is too plain to need any tracing. 
But even fruit, and much fruit, was not enough for the 
Saviour’s desire and God’s glory. ‘The fairest profes- 
sion for a time, the most earnest labours for a time, 
the most ardent affection for a time, would not suffice. 
And so the Redeemer’s words are, mark them well,— 
‘J have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit ;—and that your fruit should 
remain,” 

No doubt, brethren, the disciples to whom Christ 
addressed these words, had a work to do beyond that 
which can be allotted to any of us. Z/ey had to found 
the Christian Church: and it was a matter of momen- 
tous concern, not for God’s glory only, but for the sake 
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of a sinful world, that their handy-work should be firm 
and durable,—that it should vemazz even until the end 
of time. But it is not in that special sense in which 
we wish at present to understand the text. We wish 
to understand it just as suggesting the great principle, 
that in religion, Permanence is the great test. Zhat 
only is the true fruit of the Spirit, which vemains,— 
which does not wear out with advancing time. The 
text hints to us, that it is even a harder thing to keep 
up a consistent Christian profession,—to keep it up 
year after year, through temptations, through troubles, 
through the slow wear of time,—than to make it, 
however fairly, at the first. Our Christian profession 
may indeed lose something of its gloss,—may get 
somewhat battered and travel-stained as we go on out 
pilgrimage-path: but still, in the main,—in all that 
makes its essence, it must go on with us. We are to see 
to it that we bring forth fruit,—‘and that our fruit 
should remain.” 

And our first remark upon this precept is this: that 
it is only by our fruit remaining that we are warranted 
in believing that it is the right fruit. The only satis 
factory proof either to ourselves or to those around us 
that our Christian faith, and hope, and charity, are 
the true fruits of the Spirit, is, that they shall last,— 
that they shall stand the wear of advancing time. In 
religion, it is not merely that the fruit which “remains” 
is the best fruit: the fruit which “remains” is the only 
(ruit, Anything else is a false pretender. Continu- 
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ance is the test of Christian grace being genuine. 
And herein is a point of difference between worldly 
and spiritual things. We have said that most things 
in this world are valuable in proportion to their dura- 
bility: but it would not be just to say that things 
which wear out, and even wear out fast, have no value 
at all. Who shall say that the flower which blooms 
in the morning and withers before the sunset, is not a 
fair and kind gift of the Creator: who shall affirm that 
the summer sunset is not beautiful, though even while 
Wwe gaze upon it, its hues are fading? Who shall deny 
that there is something precious in the lightsome glee 
of childhood, even though in a little while that cheer 
ful face is sure to be shadowed by the cares of man- 
hood? Indeed it has been maintained that the beauty 
and value of many things in this world are increased 
by the shortness of the time for which they last: that 
many things borrow a charm from their very evan- 
escence: and that no one feels so keenly the beauty 
of the fairest landscape, as the dying man who knows 
that he is very soon to look upon it no more. But it 
is not thus with Christian grace. If it be not a grace 
which will last for ever, it is no grace at all. If it be 
not worth everything, it is worth nothing. Ah breth- 
ren, a man may shew every appearance of being a 
true disciple: his convictions of sin may be deep, his 
sense of the Saviour’s needfulness strong, his zeal in 
all Christian exercises great: he may read his Bible 
carefully, he may pray often and much, he may never 
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be out of God’s house, he may be deeply impressed 
at a Communion-table, he may be eager to do good toe 
all as he has opportunity: and all these things are 
well: but oh! if they last but for a little, if the zeal 
wanes and expires, if the throne of grace is deserted, 
and the Bible no longer read, and the little task of 
Christian philanthropy abandoned: how much reason 
there is then to fear lest the man was deceiving him- 
self with a name to live while he was dead,—that he 
was mistaking the transient warmth of mere human 
emotion for the gracious working of the Holy Spirit of 
God! God forbid that we should judge any man: 
and we know that even they whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of Life, who are effectually called 
and sanctified, and so who can never totally and 
finally fall from grace and end in woe, may yet fall 
into grievous sin, and continue therein for a time: 
but, though we should ever be charitable when we 
judge our neighbour, it is wisdom to be severe when 
we judge ourselves: and brethren, how cam we but 
fear and tremble when we feel grace within decaying 
and weakening, lest our fruit should not be that fruit 
which shall remain,—lest our profession should prove 
a delusion which deceived even ourselves! It may be 
otherwise: our flagging zeal and our chilling heart 
may be the signs only of the temporary intermission 
of the true grace, and not of the final failure of the 
false: but who shall set his eternal destiny upon that 
fearful chance,—who shall not rather set himself to 
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earnest prayer, and stir himself up to vigorous effort, 
to “strengthen the things which remain, which are 
ready to die?” The doctrine of what is called the 
Perseverance of the Saints, when rightly regarded, so 
far from tending to make men spiritually indolent,— 
to make them cease from the diligent use of. the 
means of grace, and rest in the confidence that hav- 
ing once been right, they never can go wrong,—is a 
doctrine which should tend in the very reverse direc- 
tion,—which should stir men up to ceaseless prayer 
and endeavour, and which should make them trem 
blingly watchful of the faintest symptom of spiritual 
declension, lest ¢za¢ should be the indication that their 
profession of religion is a delusion, and that they have 
never yet gone to Christ at all. Who should be so 
fearful of the least appearance of going wrong, as he 
who believes that to go wrong is an indication which 
makes it fearfully likely that he has never been right? 
And it is sad to think how this great doctrine, which 
ought to stimulate to constant exertion to keep the 
armour bright and the profession unsullied, has been 
used or abused to just the opposite end. We read in 
history that when a certain man who had filled a high 
place in this world was dying, he was filled with many 
fears and forebodings as to how he stood with God. 
He sent for his spiritual advisers, and anxiously asked 
of them whether it were possible for the elect to fall 
finally: and being answered in the negative, replied, 
“Then I am safe; for I am certain that I wes once in 
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a state of grace.” And so, instead of turning even 
then to the Saviour, who is ready to receive and par- 
don even to the eleventh hour, the dying man drugged 
his soul with that delusive opiate; which if it meant 
anything, just meant this pernicious and false idea, 
that “if a man has been at any time satisfied, from his 
own feelings, of being in a state of grace, he will in- 
fallibly be saved, and is not to regard any sin or 
course of sin, he may subsequently fall into, as endan- 
gering his final acceptance.” Ah brethren, by far the 
more natural and likely interpretation of the fact that 
a professing Christian has fallen into grievous sin, or 
has even chilled down into utter heartlessness and 
heedlessness, is, that his profession was unsound. The 
man who feels that he is now far wrong, has weighty 
reason for fearing that he never was right at all. For 
that only is the right fruit, which vemazns : that only is 
the true grace, which stands the wear of years. And 
when we remember how ready we are to deceive our- 
selves, and to pass sentence unjustly in our own favour, 
oh with what caution we should receive any testimony 
borne, as we may fancy, by our own soul to our own 
soul’s state! Yea, how decidedly we should reject 
that self-borne testimony, if we know that now we have 
left our first love, and that the graces of the Christian 
life are growing weaker within us! For how stands 
the case? We have just our own heart bearing con 
flicting testimonies: our heart tells us firmly that we 
are wrong now: it tells us, not nearly so firmly, that 
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we were right once: it may be erring on the favour 
able side, it caznot be erring upon the other: oh let 
us judge of our own case as at the worst, since we are 
yet in the place of hope: let us put the least favour- 
able construction on our spiritual symptoms, when the 
Physician of souls is yet offering to us the balm of 
Gilead, which can heal and save! What do you do 
as regards worldly things? Do you not always provide 
against the worst that can happen? If you must goa 
journey, and are doubtful whether there will be rain or 
fair weather, is it not wisest to go prepared for rain ? 
Tf your little child has a cough, which may be only the 
symptom of passing indisposition, but which may be 
the premonition of that sad decline which will lay him 
in his grave, is it not wise and prudent to apply to the 
physician in time, and make sure of how the case may 
be, while yet there is time to apply the remedy? Let 
us fix it then in our minds as a most solemn truth, 
that the “ fruit which shall remain,” is that which 
Christ especially desired and desires to see in His 
disciples: that so the fruit which withers and moulders 
is not that which He desires to see: that it is a most 
alarming symptom of our soul’s state when grace within 
us seems to be declining and dying: that at the best 
it means that we are losing ground which it may take 
long time and labour to make up, and falling into sin 
which will cost us bitter repentance ;—and that it way 
mean that we never were in Christ at all,—that the 
fruit in which we trusted was not the fruit of the Spirit, 
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-—that we never have borne any of that fruit in which 
God is glorified, and in bearing which we are shewn 
to be the disciples of Christ. Yes, brethren, to any 
eye but His who can read what names are written, 
and discern what names are not written, in the Book 
of Life, the great test whether or not seeming Christian 
grace be genuine, is just whether it is permanent or 
not. It is not the warmest feelings, the most ecstatic 
raptures, the most abundant labours, yea martyrdom 
itself, for a brief season of excitement, that can prov? 
that the work of grace is begun and is advancing in 
the soul. Never tell us, as infallible proof that a man 
has the mind of Christ in him, of his self-denying 
labours for a few months or years, of his long seasons 
of devotion, of his utter renunciation of the world its 
vanities and its wealth, of his longing desire to spend 
and be spent in preaching the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. Let us see him ten years after this,—let us see 
him thirty years after this,—and then see how all these 
feelings and purposes have worn! Let us see how 
they have stood the slow wear and wasting of long, 
common-place, matter-of-fact years! And oh, if the 
zeal have cooled and the fervour abated ;—if the 
minister who in his youth never grudged strength and 
life in his abundant labours for his Master above, have 
turned lifeless, careless, cold ;—if the visitor from 
house to house who was impelled to ceaseless exertion 
by love for perishing souls, has learned to smile at the 
Utopian fancies of departed days ;—-if the worshipper 
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who in youth loved the house of prayer, as a place 
where oftentimes his warmed, elevated, comforted 
heart testified to him that this was none other than 
the gate of heaven, is now ready at every call of 
business or of indolence to leave his place empty in 
the sanctuary, which now seems dull and cold: if all 
this be so, what shall we think,—what must the world 
think,—but that it was but the fervour of a quicker 
fancy and a faster pulse that was at the root of those 
seeming “ fruits of the Spirit” which appeared in better 
days! But if it be otherwise,—and by God’s mercy 
otherwise we know it oftentimes to be: if the path 
have been like the shining light, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day: then how hopeful and 
glorious a sight. it is;—how cheering to the young 
disciple, looking forward with something of fear to the 
temptations and trials of the life before him. Oh, if 
the gray-haired minister, with less now indeed of phy- 
sical strength and mere physical warmth, yet preaches, 
with the added weight and solemnity of his long expe- 
rience, the same precious saving doctrines now, after 
forty years, that he preached in his early prime: if 
after these long years, he still sits by the dying man’s 
bed, daily guiding him, with gentle assiduity, through 
the dark valley: if the philanthropist of half-a-century 
since is the philanthropist still, still kind, hopeful, and 
unwearied, though with the snows upon his head, and 
the hand that never told its fellow of what it did, now 
trembling as it does the deed of mercy: if the aged 
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communicant, that never missed a sacrament for three- 
score years, still sits down gladly at the simple table, 
and confesses that Saviour who has fed him all his 
days, as solemnly and sincerely as ever: then, my 
brethren, I think even the world will believe that the 
religion of such men was a glorious reality. Years may 
indeed have calmed natural feeling down: the tear may 
not come so readily, and the heart may beat slower 
now: but the whole soul and spirit have grown into 
an unchangeable set through time: and the man could 
as soon cease to live, as to trust and love his Re- 
deemer. Oh, far, far better, that ingrained, inevitable 
habit, than the fresher emotions of a younger heart! 
Such souls are indeed linked to the Saviour with hoops 
of steel,—or better yet, with those “cords of love,” 
those “bands of a man,” which no earthly power can 
sever. And surely, in the case of such, the Redeemer 
nas “seen of the travail of his soul :” he has his disci- 
ples as he wished to have them: for is not this the 
very thing he meant, when he said to his apostles ere 
they parted,—‘“ I have chosen you, and ordained you. 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit ;—and that your 
fruit should remain!” 


Let us remark yet further, that not only is “fruit 
which remains,”—that is, a Christian profession which 
lasts on through life,—the only thing which can afford 
aman himself any well-grounded hope or assurance 
that he is indeed numbered among the saved and 
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redeemed; it is also the only kind of Chtistian pro- 
fession which will recommend religion to those: who 
are not Christians. We all know quite well, that 
although it ought not to be so, men in general are 
very ready to judge of religion by the conduct and 
character of those who make a profession of religion. 
And just as a humble, consistent believer is a letter of 
recommendation of Christianity to all who know him,— 
letting his light shine before others in such fashion as 
leads them to glorify his Father in heaven,—just so is 
the inconsistent believer’s life a stumbling-block in the 
path of his fellow-men,—a something to make them 
doubt whether religion be a real thing, and not a mere 
matter of profession and pretence. Every one whose 
duty has led him into such work, could tell you, that 
in practice and in fact, the inconsistent and unworthy 
conduct of professed members of the Christian Church, 
is what does more than anything else to encourage 
those who are regardless about religion to go on in 
their regardless way. Many a minister, when he 
points out to some conscientious man the duty of 
obeying the Saviour’s farewell command, gets for an- 
swer, “There is such a one, there is such another one,— 
they are regular communicants: can charity itself sup- 
pose that they are true Christians.” We do not say, 
brethren, that this way of thinking or speaking is right: 
for every man must bear his own burden, and other 
men’s sins, or other men’s neglect of commanded duty, 
will form on the day of judgment no excuse for ours 
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But though this way of thinking be not sound, we atl 
knew that it is common: and oh my friends, how 
sorrowful a thought it should be to any Christian man, 
to think that, while perhaps he was giving of his means 
for the conversion of the heathen far away, he was ky 
his daily life hindering the conversion of his next neigh 
bour at home! And what so likely to do this, as to 
bring forth fruit which will not remain: to start in the 
Christian race all zeal, ana alacrity, and eagerness; 
and then gradually to turn chill and apathetic? No 
one but God can tell how much harm is done by the 
minister who at his first entrance upon his work, sets 
agoing-so many schemes as set the whole parish in a 
ferment, and then after some months or years of 
waning zeal, lets them all come to nothing: no one 
but God can tell how much harm is done by the 
private Christian, who in his new-born zeal disdains 
the quiet faith of old disciples who have long walked 
consistently, but whose zeal passes like the morning 
cloud and the early dew. Oh far better the modest 
fruits of the Spirit,—the “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” 
which make little show at first, but which vemain year 
after year,—which yet warm the heart when flesh and 
heart begin to’ faint and fail,—which last while life 
lasts, and are made perfect in immortality! Nor let 
it be fancied, when we thus place permanence above 
mere zeal, and say that the “fruit which remains” is 
that which makes most plain to all men its divine 
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origin,—let it not be fancied that we mean that a 
Christian profession which is warm and zealous cannot 
be lasting too,—or that to gain in permanence, the 
Christian character must lose something in zeal and 
warmth. Have we not known and heard of those, 
whose eagerness in the Saviour’s cause might have 
been judged a mere fit of temporary enthusiasm,— 
something too eager to last,—if we had not found on 
‘nquiring that it had held-on as warmly and energe- 
tically for twenty—for thirty years! And surely God 
is herein glorified,—surely Christian faith and practice 
are recommended to all men,—when the disciple thus 
“goes and brings forth fruit,’—and his fruit thus 
“ remains.” 


And now, my friends, as we draw our meditation to 
a close, it is possible that some among you may be 
ready to say, that you are quite convinced how desir- 
able and how necessary it is that the fruits of the Spirit 
in yourselves should be of this enduring nature; and 
that you wish no better than that, amid the wear 
of advancing years, amid all the changes in thought 
and feeling which these years bring with them, you 
may still feel your faith grow stronger, your hope 
clearer, your charity more kindly sympathetic: you 
may still keep the blessed views of your great Redeemer 
which first led you to His feet, and find Him in His 
house, in His Word, at His mercy-seat, as you have 
found him heretofore. Not for any new feelings and 
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experiences do you wish, but only for the revival and 
the continuance of the old: and you long for nothing 
better on earth than for the quiet of Sabbath evenings 
long since past, and the happiness of old communion 
seasons. You earnestly desire that yours should be 
the fruit which shall remain: but you fear that you 
are losing ground in these last days, and that it is not 
vith you now as it has been heretofore: and you ask 
how shall the flagging resolution be braced into strength 
again, how shall the cold heart grow warm again, and 
the happy sense of God’s favour be restored? Oh 
brethren, the same power which implanted the better 
life within, must keep it alive day by day: the con- 
tinual working of the Spirit must foster the fruits of 
the Spirit; and that Spirit is to be had for the asking 
in fervent, humble prayer. Let us watch against the 
first symptoms of declension in religion: let us remem- 
oer that spiritual decline begins in the closet: and let 
us pray earnestly and often, were it only to keep our 
souls in that habit of communion with God which is 
as a fence against all the assaults of Satan and of sin. 
Let us guard against that worldly spirit which is always 
ready to creep over us; and seek to walk by faith, and 
not by sight. Let us be diligent in the use of all the 
appointed means of grace, and vigilant in guarding 
against every approach of temptation. Let us seek to 
have our loins girt, and our lamps burning, as those 
who do not know how soon or suddenly the Bride- 
groom may come. And so, through all the perplexing 
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paths of life,—through all the cares before us, which 
may be many; and all the years before us, which 
may be few,—that best treasure within, of Christian 
grace, will go with us unimpaired and unchanged. 
Other things may go, so ‘hat “remains!”—remains in 
light and dark, in sorrow and joy, when the heart 
beats high with gladsome life, and when it flutters its 
last, and stops for ever. It will be a blessed support 
when we have little else to lean on, and a blessed 
hope when we can have no hope save that which casts 
its anchor within the vail. It will be our-stay in 
death, and our passport to immortality. May God 
grant, then, that our Christian profession may hold 
out to the last; and that the “fruit of the Spirit” in 
our hearts, may be that “ fruit which shall remain!” 


Yr. 


x. 


THE DESIRE TO BE REMEMBERED. 


‘*Q Lord, Thou knowest: remember me, and visit me.”— 
JEREMIAH xv. 15. 


ET us mark, my friends, the comprehensive request 

with which the prophet Jeremiah begins his 
prayer to Almighty God. ‘‘ Remember me,” he says: 
‘There are many things he desires, and he will ina 
little set them out in God’s hearing: but the thing he 
asks first, as a fitting introduction to all the rest, and 
as indeed including within itself all the rest, is that 
God would not let him drop out of sight and thought. 
‘‘O Lord, Thou knowest: remember me, and visit me.” 
“Remember me!” That is his first and largest re- 
quest, 

We wonder how often these words are repeated in 
Great Britain, in the course of every day. We wonder 
how often, over the length and breadth of the world, 
during the same space of time, words which mean the 
same thing are repeated, in every form of human 
speech, and by all sorts and conditions of human 
beings. It might be curious if we could know this: 
but, without any positive information, we are certain 
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-of one thing, that there are very few shapes into which 
human thought can fashion itself, before it’ proceed 
from human lips, which it takes more frequently than 
this. Perhaps not even the perpetually recurring 
“God knows,” which testifies how natural it is for us 
in our felt ignorance to turn to One who knows all, 
expresses a mood of thought more common to rational 
creatures. We doubt not that many, before the Deluge, 
bade those remember them, who should themselves be 
utterly forgot: we doubt not that when the parent of 
patriarchal days sent out his son to battle with the 
billows of life, he made and he received the simple 
request to be remembered: we doubt not that the 
dying mother, as she strained her eyes through the 
mists of death upon the features of her child, breathed 
low into his ear some words in her own forgotten 
tongue, in which, if we could translate them, we should 
recognise our familiar ‘‘ Remember me,” or some one 
of the other phrases which mean the same thing. 
And itis the same way still. It still falls cheeringly 
upon the heart of the dying, to think that some words 
and looks of theirs shall live 'in the remembrance of 
dear ones who are to remain behind them: and it still 
falls heavy on the exile’s heart, if he thinks that amid 
scenes and among friends whom he remembers so 
well, his name, and his existence, are quite forgotten. 
So now, as ever, the parting friend says with a falter- 
ing voice, You will sometimes remember me when I 
am far away. So now, as ever, the dying whispers to 
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such as were dearest, You will sometimes think of me 
after I am dead. : 
We have not spoken of those more ambitious minds, 
which have not been content that their memorial 
should be kept in the hearts of a few beloved friends; 
but whose labour it has been that their name, after 
they had passed from this world, should be remem- 
bered by multitudes. You know how entirely success- 
ful a certain man has been in carrying out his purpose; 
‘which was, he said, to leave something so written, as 
that men should not easily let it die. And you know 
show classic verse has bewailed the fate of those great 
and brave men who had no one to relate their doings; 
and whose doings and names have together gone into 
‘oblivion. For oblivion is the bugbear of ambitious 
men: and oblivion just:means the condition of being 
‘quite forgot. 
There is no doubt, my friends, that there are many 
things we wish, and many we shrink from, without 
much reason which it would be easy to set out. And 
this is certainly so with the common desire not to be 
‘entirely forgotten by those who once knew us and 
‘cared for us. And it is so, just as really with the 
‘desire to be kindly remembered by the few near 
friends, as with that to be admiringly remembered by 
a crowd of strangers. The moralist has it all his own 
way in shewing the vanity of the desire, and the empti- 
ness of the end. Say you are going away from your 
mative land and the nome of your youth: and you 
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think, perhaps, that amid Australian wilds, or on the 
parched plains of India, it will cheer and almost 
gladden you to think that the dear circle far away is 
remembering you yet. Or when thoughts come over 
you of the days when you will no longer sit in your 
accustomed chair at home, and when they must learn 
there to do without you, you fancy it would almost 
soothe you on your narrow bed, if well-known steps 
came to your grave, and the tear of memory some- 
times fell on the grass which will grow over you. 
Well, says the moralist: what good will it do you to 
be remembered: what harm would it do you to be 
forgot! 

We cannot answer him: but we do not mind for 
that. Enough for us that He who made us, made us 


\ 


so that-by the make of our being we desire to be 
kindly remembered; and we shrink from the thought 
of being forgot. There is not one of us, who are 
accustomed to worship within these walls, that would 
like to think that if we never entered this church 
again, nobody would ever miss us. 

Now, brethren, in words like those of the text, the 
prophet reminds us that this longing is in our nature: 
and he shews us the right direction in which to train 
it. In this short supplication, it is as if a kind hand 
took us; and pointing to the heaven above us, said, 
Seek to be remembered there! And there is a great 
deal taught us of the kindliness, condescension, and 
thoughtful care of the Almighty and Everlasting God, 
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when we think of such a prayer as one that may with 
out offence be offered to Him. You feel that you are 
speaking to a real Person, in offering a prayer like this. 
Not to some vague, undefined “ Great First Cause least 
understood,”—but to a merciful Father in Heaven; 
who looks down upon His child, and “ he as a father 
pitieth his children, pitieth them that fear him.” It 
was while he looked on the kindly human face of 
Christ, that the whole heart’s wish of the poor penitent 
thief went out in the “ Lord, remember me!” It was 
in special clearness of revelation of God’s love to His 
‘poor creatures, that the Psalmist was emboldened ‘to 
say, “Iam poor and needy, yet the Lord 'thinketh 
upon me.” And it was addressing a Person, and not 
a “soul of the world,” that the Psalmist expanded to 
greater fullness both the petitions in the text: saying, 
“* Remember me, O Lord, with the favour that thou 
bearest unto Thy people; and visit me with Thy 
salvation !” 

Let us dwell, for a little, upon the kindly and en- 
couraging view of the Hearer of prayer, which is 
implied in the words of the prophet’s petition. When 
we call to mind that this petition was an acceptable 
one; that it was a petition which the prophet did quite 
right when he offered, and one that God approved; 
how much instruction, and how much encouragement, 
it gives us concerning God! 

““Remember me,” said the prophet, in his day of 
sorrow, to God. So you can see Jeremiah was not 
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staggered,as he drew near his Maker in prayer, by 
that intruding doubt which will sometimes press itself 
upon the mind of all; and which we know did press 
itself upon the mind of even the inspired Psalmist. 
Did it ever come across you, my friends, as you knelt 
down in your closet to offer your evening prayer, Now 
can it be true that the Almighty God is indeed ready 
to listen to my poor words, and to consider my heart’s 
desires: Can it be true that He, who has upon Him 
the care of all the universe, of all races, kingdoms, 
worlds ;—in whose ear the praises of heaven are now 
resounding: Can such a God be really looking down 
upon me, this speck in immensity, this atom amid 
countless millions, this poor insignificant helpless sin- 
ful worm of the dust? David, Psalmist and King, 
knew the feeling. ‘ When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, that thou. visitest 
him?” Mark, my friends, here again we come across 
the two petitions of our text. The prophet might 
almost have had the psalm in his mind. David found 
it hard to think that God could remember man, or 
visit him: yet the prophet’s prayer goes to just these 
two things: “ Remember me, and visitme!” What a 
wonderful view of God is in that prayer! What a 
steady faith in God is in that prayer! TZzere are the 
heavens, indeed ; and ¢heve are the moon and stars: 
and ¢here the little sinful creature of yesterday: yet 
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he is sure that God can be mindful of him amid all 
the other things He has to mind: and coming, like a 
little child, to the great Father, the little voice pleads, 
“Do not forget #e/” And it is not presumption ; it is 
faith, that speaks here! Nota sparrow falls without 
our Father: not a hair on the believer’s head but is 
reckoned: He compasseth our path and our lying 
down, and is acquainted with all our ways! My 
friends, when you enter into your closet and shut the 
door, and pray to your Father which is in secret; be 
sure of ¢#zs, that if your prayer be earnest and sincere, 
and offered in simple faith in Christ the Mediator and 
Intercessor,—you never spoke words to your nearest 
neighbour that he heard more distinctly, than the 
Almighty hears that prayer! And He will not be 
impatient nor weary, though you ask His notice to your 
own little self, and your own little cares and concerns. 
You may tell to Him all those little things that really 
make up your life, though you would almost be 
ashamed to speak of them toa human being. You 
may make sure of a ready ear: sure of a kind sym- 
pathy: sure that you will not be condemned for 
egotism though you say ever so much about yourself, 
your own sins, and wants, and weakness, and toils, 
and cares. You may humbly go to God, and bespeak 
His attention to your own self ; saying, like the ancient 
prophet, without rebuke, ““O Lord, Thou knowest : 
Remember me, and visit me/” And take for comfort, 
in your deev-felt insignificance, in your sinfulness and 
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helplessness, the words of one of God’s people, who 
felt all that you feel: “I am poor and needy: yet 
the Lord thinketh upon me/” Little childfamid your 
little troubles, very great to you: poor widow, scheming 
and striving to make the scanty shillings go their 
farthest, and plodding about your work with the heavy 
burden on your heart of how you are to make up your 
rent: oh believe it, that all these little things are 
known to the great God, and are cared about by Him; 
that He feels for you far more tenderly and thoroughly 
than any human being: that He knows all your little 
ways, and all your little cares: that you have not 
dropped out of His sight, or out of His mind: “I 
am poor and needy: yet the Lord thinketh upon me/” 
And you may press upon Him your small requests, 
and tell out to Him all that concerns you, saying, 
“ O Lord, remember me, and visit me/” 

I could willingly, my friends, say much more upon 
this matter: for I believe there are few things that 
add so heavily to the burden of many a Christian, 
and that take so much from that peace and rest which 
we might find in Christ, as a practical lack of faith in 
all this : a practical lack of belief that God knows all 
about us as He does: a practical belief that: it is 
almost a profanation of prayer to tell God in it about 
a host of little things which really take up a great 
place in our heart and life. My Christian friends, let 
us in our prayers ask God for what we want: not for 
what we think we ought to want. Many a man, in 
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his prayers, speaks almost entirely about the things he 
fancies it is the right thing to ask ; and says nothing 
at all.about a crowd of little wants and worries which 
really are filling up his heart at the time ; and which 
it would be an unspeakable relief to cast all the care 
of upon God in prayer. Your heart is full of some 
small anxiety or trouble: you are really thinking of 
your own failing health and strength ; or of your little 
sick child’s pale face ; or of something amiss in your 
business ; or of some slight mortification or disap- 
pointment, which has vexed you more than anybody 
knows: yet you go to God’s footstool and you come 
away from it, without having said a syllable about 
these things; but having tried, with a wandering 
attention, to pray for the conversion of the heathen, 
or something else you did not then really and heartily 
desire ; but which you thought a worthier subject for 
prayer than yourself, and your own little selfish con- 
cerns, Now, brethren, you might perhaps get credit 
from a human being for magnanimity and disinterested- 
ness, if instead of asking from him something for 
yourself you really wanted, you went and asked from 
him something for somebody else you really did not 
want. But just remember this: when you go to God 
in prayer, you cannot mislead Him into thinking better 
of you than the truth: whatever your words may be, 
He sees the desire which is uppermost in your heart ; 
and it is the desire, and not the verbal expression of 
it, by which He goes. So that, in truth, when you 
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kneel in God’s presence, you are in fact praying for 
the thing which God knows you are wishing for. 
He puts aside the words: He looks beneath them: 
He knows what it is you desire. and why not openly 
tell Him, if your desire be a right one? He knows 
you are thinking of your own little troubles, when you 
are praying for the Jews or the heathen. Oh, tell 
Him all about those troubles first ; and then you will 
be able heartily to add your intercessions for your 
fellow-men. But remember, for comfort, that God 
“thinketh upon” you: that He “ knoweth your frame:” 
and that He will never blame you, though you go to Him 
with words like those of the Psalmist and prophet : 
“O Lord, Thou knowest: Remember me, and visit 
me!” Youwill think of that beautiful touch of nature, 
in a book by a great author. There, the father of a 
family, at a certain sacred and festal season, asks 
God’s blessing upon him and his. All joined in the 
prayer: and after the others were silent, there came 
~ the little voice of a poor child that was a cripple, 
saying, “God bless us, every one.” Ah, there was the 
quiet outpouring of the little sad heart, eager not to be 
forgotten! There was the “ Bless me, even mie also, 
O Father!” There was the sympathetic echo of the 
desire of the thirsting, weary, sinful heart of poor 
human nature, “ Lord, remember me, and visit me/” 
And in all ‘Zaz, there is no selfishness. It is not 
the wish to be distinguished and favoured above the 
other children of the family. It is but the wish to be 
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even as the others; poor, needy, sinful, as we know 
ourselves to be. It is but that when Christ, the great 
Intercessor, speaks to Almighty God for Himself and 
His brethren of mankind, saying, in the name of all, 
“ Our Father ;” the poor sinner should desire not to 
be left out : should put forth a trembling hand ; should 
lift up a feeble voice: should humbly urge his “ me, 
even méalso :” his “ Lord, remember me, and visit me /” 


And let us go on to remark another instructive and 
encouraging truth suggested by the prophet’s prayer. 
“Remember me,” said the prophet: and let us mark 
what simple trust in God’s wisdom and kindness is 
implied in the offering of such a petition. Everything 
is asked in that. Jeremiah, indeed, goes on to add 
other petitions, in which we do not find it so easy to 
sympathise with him. It is more pleasing to dwell 
upon such a prayer as that in which David does but 
set out more fully the request in our text, in words 
already quoted: asking that God would remember 
him for good, and visit him in mercy. And better 
still, in its comprehensive meaning, and in its simple 
faith, is that prayer of the penitent thief, in which the 
single word conveys the whole desire of the poor 
dying sinner : “ Lord, Remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” “Remember me:” ¢haé is the 
whole of the dying thief’s prayer: and it is the best 
part of the psalmist’s and the prophet’s. It was enough 
just to put one’s self under God’s eye : just to get God 
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to think of one at all. -If God would but remember 
us, would but notice us at all; then its is taken for 
granted that He would see all that we want, and be 
willing to give it all. Only to be brought under God’s 
eye is enough: it makes sure of all. My friends, what 
faith in God’s wisdom and power and love, must be in 
his heart who really feels and believes ¢#a¢: who can 
offer that simple humble prayer, and then quietly and 
patiently wait at God’s footstool, till in His own good 
way He answers it! Say you wish to bring yourself 
under the kind notice of some kind and powerful 
human being: it is not enough to make sure that he 
should remember you: you must try and explain to 
him the circumstances that make you need his help 
so much: you must try and point out to him the 
ways in which it may be possible for him to help you. 
It is not so when you go to God, and ask His help. 
The broken-hearted sinner and sufferer that could 
never get through the miserable story of sin and sor- 
row that brought at last to the Saviour’s feet, does not 
need to turn back those blotted leaves, and revive the 
miserable past, and moan over the hopeless future: 
Enough to lie lowly, in want and penitence, before 
Him who never cast out the penitent sinner ; and say, 
“Lord, remember me!” The thief on the cross did 
not need to tell the Saviour the history of his sinful 
life,-or to point out to Christ the way in which to help 
him. For.all.¢#az, he trusted to One who knew his 
story since the day of his birth,—knew all his sins and 
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all his temptations,—knew perfectly in what fashion to 
help and save. 

» And observe, too, that in such a prayer we take for 
granted not merely that God, without any formal 
telling, will know our case, and know how to help us: 
we take for granted that if He think of us at all, it 
will be kindly: that if He interpose at all, it will be 
in love. ‘ Remember me,” said the prophet, and said 
the penitent thief: there was no need formally to say, 
Remember me kindly,—Think upon me for good: 
That was taken as sure. You will remember how 
Joseph, in the dungeon, asked the chief butler to think 
of him; and said ow he desired to be thought of. 
“Think of me when it shall be well with thee, and 
shew kindness unto me, and make mention of me unto 
Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house.” And after 
all, we are told, “the chief butler did not remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.” But in thinking of God, we 
feel that when David said, ‘“‘ Remember me, O Lord, 
with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people, and 
visit me with thy salvation,” he really said nothing 
more than Jeremiah did, when he said, in fewer words, 
no more than “Lord, remember me, and visit me.” 
No doubt, God sometimes remembers in wrath, and 
sometimes visits in judgment. When some sudden 
and ‘heavy calamity befals us, it is not uncommonly 
called a divine visitation: in cases of sudden, inexpli- 
cable death, we.sometimes hear it said, that such a 
‘one died “by the visitation of God.” For there is.an 
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inveterate disposition in human beings to regard any 
uncommon event as more providential than one of 
everyday occurrence ; and to forget that every event is 
exactly equally providential ; and that everything that 
happens in this world, small and great, happens by the 
visitation of God. But though God does sometimes 
visit in wrath, ¢a¢ is not the way that most pleases 
Him. “He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men.” And it was a merciful dealing of 
God’s providence of which the Saviour spoke, when 
He wept over Jerusalem, and made mention of the ruin 
that wouid come upon it, because it knew not “the 
time of its visitation.” 

And observe further, that God’s remembrance is an 
energetic remembrance: it is not a sentimental one. 
He remembers us: He sees our need: and then He 
comes to help it. There are people, who can look on 
quite contentedly at the want and distress of another 
human being, yet never move a finger to help: there 
are people who can even sentimentally mourn over an 
evil which is pressed upon their attention, yet put forth 
no hand to mend it. But oh brethren, if we make 
our wants known to God in humble prayer through 
Christ: if we make known to Him our sins, our toils, 
our temptations, our special needs in short ; then He 
will not merely “think upon us,” but “think upon us 
for good;” He will guide, comfort, enlighten, help, 
and save us, You will think of a striking proof, in 
one of the Epistles of the beloved Apostle John, how 
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sufficient it is for our relief, that we should just tell the 
Almighty what our case is; how sure it is, that the 
want, remembered, will be relieved. You know what 
is the greatest need of every human being: it is par- 
don and sanctification. And St John assures us, that 
without any formal asking for these, it will suffice if we 
do but spread out in God’s sight our need for them. 
“Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” Yes: only make known the want: 
bring it to God’s remembrance: and it will be remem- 
bered practically; it will be relieved. And you will 
think of the advice and the promise of the apostle 
Paul ; and all it tells us of the blessedness that comes 
of laying down the burden of the weary heart at God’s 
footstool,—of simply bringing it to His remembrance. 
“In everything,” he says; ‘ by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your wants be made known 
unto God.” And then, says the Apostle, if you do but 
that, hear the blessing that will follow. “And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus !” 


And so, my friends, you have seen how much com- 
fort and encouragement we may draw from these few 
words of Jeremiah’s prayer: you have seen how the 
spirit of them runs through the recorded. prayers of all 
God’s people: yes, and of those not God’s people as 
yet, but who are but turning to God, and seeking after 
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Him. Doubtless, in their fullest meaning, this is the 
prayer of God’s child, reconciled to Him, through 
Christ ; and drawing from experience the assurance of 
all the good that is implied in God’s remembering us. 
Doubtless, there is a season in the history of the uncon- 
verted man, in which he can have no real desire that 
God should remember him: in which his real wish 
would be, to keep out of God’s sight and God’s remem- 
brance. It is not the utterance of the natural heart, 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? And there is 
none on the earth that I desire beside Thee!” To 
stand alone, face to face with God: to be sure that 
every word and deed is going down in the book of 
God’s remembrance: these are the very last things that 
the utterly worldly man would wish. Yet, brethren, 
while the words of the text may fitly set out the expe- 
rience and the desire of those who have long been the 
Saviour’s people, they may not less fitly serve as the 
expression of the first reaching after God of the 
awakened soul. ‘Remember me,” said God’s pro- 
phet: “Remember me,” said the Psalmist, who had 
known God long: but “‘ Remember me,” too, was the 
prayer of the dying thief,—perhaps his very first prayer! 
And ¢hat prayer asks for everything! Pardon, peace, 
holiness : comfort and strength: guidance here, and 
glory hereafter! We who are here to-day have mani- 
fold wants: each has his burden, each his fears: yet 
we may all join with one heart in the “ Lord, remem- 


ber us, and visit us!” “Remember us” all: and 
. ; M 
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“visit” us each according to his special cross and 
need ! 

We said, in beginning this discourse, that we won- 
dered how many times a day, by human beings to 
human beings, those most familiar words that stand 
in the text are spoken: and in concluding the dis- 
course, we may think how often those who thus simply 
seek to be remembered, are remembered as they 
desire. We would not set it down to want of heart, 
but rather to want of thought, when we call to mind 
how often the dead and the parted pass utterly from 
the memory: how completely and sadly true is that 
old adage which says that out of sight is out of mind. 
We can well believe, that in many a case where the 
promise never to forget, was given with the true pur- 
pose to keep it, time-has slowly worn that purpose 
down : and now for many a day the grave once often 
visited is visited no more; and the far-away friend is 
all but quite forgot. I can think that it might be a 
pang to the heart of the Australian brother, if he could 
just look in upon the circle that gathers round the fire 
at home on a winter night, and see how very little they 
miss him. And perhaps the departed mother, that 
thinks of her child that she left behind her, even in 
the Rest above, might be saddened somewhat (if that 
could be) even Z/ere, if she could see her son going on 
his path through life, without one remembrance of her 
who watched over hny m the days of infancy, and 
taught him his earliest prayers. No doubt, as we look 
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at many human beings, it is interesting to think how 
much they may be remembering: but it is sad to 
think, too, how much they must have forgot. But 
if we make it our desire and prayer to be remem 
bered by our Saviour and our God, we need not 
fear that we shall pass from Ais recollection! Amid 
all the care of this universe, He will stoop down to 
think of us ;—of our little ways, and difficulties, and 
trials: we shall never be overlooked or forgotten by 
flim! (n our weak faith, indeed, when days of dark- 
ness come, we may be ready to think that we have 
passed from His thoughts; and that He cannot be 
remembering what it is we are enduring. Ah brethren, 
there is no experience that we can pass through, which 
has not been anticipated by believers before us! 
Thousands of years since, our doubts and fears were 
felt; and God graciously took them away, with hope 
ful words which are ours as well. Listen to the ancient 
words of doubt; and to the blessed answer to them: 
Recognise your own doubts, and take the promise for 
your own. 

“But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
my God hath forgotten me. 

“‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea they may forget, yet will I not torget thee !” 


XI. 


THE REDEEMER’S ERRAND TO THIS 
WORLD. 


‘For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.”—ST LUKE xix. Io. 


OW, if such an incident as that described in the 
‘preceding verses of this chapter, had occurred 
somewhere close at hand within the last hour, we 
should have no difficulty in feeling, when we were told 
of it, that it had actually happened. We should at once 
see before us the whole circumstances: the Prophet of 
Nazareth in His garment without seam: the crowd of . 
people that thronged Him as He walks along the street: 
the publican Zacchzeus, little of stature, running on in 
advance and climbing up the tree: the kind Saviour 
. stopping at its foot, calling Zacchzus down, saying a 
few kindly words that fairly bewilder the head while 
chey go straight to the heart of the poor disreputable 
publican, quite unaccustomed to be spoken to kindly 
by people of any credit or character,—and then, amid 
the astonished murmurings of the crowd, going away: 
to be guest at a house which it was long since any re- 
spectable man had entered. But it is far towards 
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twenty centuries since all these things happened: and 
things look misty, and indistinct, and unreal, when we 
look at them over many hundreds of years. They 
seem like shadows, the people whose names and doings 
are preserved upon the historic page. They were not 
always names in a book: but now, in many cases, 
they are little more. Events recorded, are to events 
as they actually befell, what the embalmed mummy is 
to the living man. Let us try to bring back that day. 
Let us try to see these little things which took place 
upon it, as though they were going on now. The in- 
terest of these things ought to be, to-day, as fresh as 
ever. We see our Blessed Redeemer acting and speak- 
ing: mercy, sympathy, and salvation, in all He does 


and says. 
He has stopped at the foot of the plane-tree, and 
called Zacchzeus down. “To-day,” says Jesus, “I 


must abide at thy house.” Now Zacchzus was a 
publican. He was one of those Jews who were re- 
garded as traitors to their country and their blood, 
because they had undertaken the odious work of col- 
lecting the tribute which the Romans levied upon the 
conquered race. And you know it is difficult for any 
man to continue better than the character he bears. 
The publicans, probably, were as bad as they were 
esteemed. And Zacchzeus, probably, was no better 
than the average of his class. The Jews certainly 
spoke of him as “‘a man that was a sinner:” and we 
all know that although in theological phrase every man 
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is a sinner, yet when the word is used in the conversa- 
tion of daily life, it always implies that a man is a 
greater sinner than usual. Zacchzeus was the very last 
man that the reputable Pharisee would have thought 
of offering to'go home with. It was something new 
to the poor publican, accustomed to averted eyes and 
contemptuous glances, to find this great and good 
Teacher treating him like a human being,—a/se a son 
of Abraham like Himself ;—to find this pure and holy 
Prophet coming like a friend to his house, and sitting 
at his table. It was long since the poor publican had 
been used to kindness and respect: there was some- 
thing wonderfully fresh and new about them: and his 
heart, so long shut up and hardened, welled out in 
kindly charity at once. That moment, he devoted 
half of all his wealth to the poor; and declared that 
he would restore fourfold all that he had ever unjustly 
taken. Ah, brethren, if Jesus had cast a stern look 
up into the plane-tree, or if He had severely bidden 
the publican to keep his distance, do you think saz 
would have converted Zacchzus and saved him? No, 
he would have gone home harder and bitterer in heart 
than ever: and the next time he had tribute to collect, 
he would have ground and squeezed and cheated worse 
than ever. But our Blessed Redeemer, notwithstand- 
ing this manifest and instant reformation which a kind 
word had wrought upon the poor extortioner, knew 
that some folk would find fault with what He Himself 
was doing. He is going towards the publican’s house : 
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and He hears the murmur, perhaps only in self-righte- 
ous hearts, that says to Him, What are you doing 
there? Do you know into whose house -you are 
going? You are going to an evil-doer’s house ;—and 
not going as a judge, or as an officer of justice—¢ha/ 
would be all quite right ;—but going as a guest, a 
friend. “ He is gone,” they murmured, “to be guest 
with a man that is a sinner!” As if He could have 
gone to be guest with any man who was not! Am I 
here, the Saviour seems to say, in the house of a poor 
lost creature from whom you would hold apart? Even 
you could not say worse of lim than that he is quite a 
lost creature. Am I here? then I am just where I 
ought to be: “for the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost!” 

How mercifully, you see, the Saviour puts the case! 
How differently from the severe fashion in which the 
murmurers put it! He is gone, said the murmuring 
Jews, to be guest with a man that isa sinner. He is 
gone, they said, to a bad man, a wicked man. They 
never think of his peculiar temptations: they never 
think of his secret repentance: they never think of 
that poor, weary, burdened heart, that needed but the 
slightest touch of kindness to make it melt and glow. 
They put the thing severely: gone to a man that is a 
sinner. The gentle words of Jesus seem to rebuke 
that severity. He does not say that He is come ta 
save the cheating, griping, traitorous publican: No, 
He is “come to seek and to save that which was 
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lost.” No doubt, the Blessed One seems to say,—no 
doubt the publican zs a sinner, if it comes to thar: 
and so are you. But, He seems to say, we will not 
call him ¢ha¢. You will never win and save a man 
by calling him by harsh names. Let us take a word 
that shall speak rather of his misery than of his guilt. 
No, not sinner, though the word would be perfectly 
true. Call him a lost creature: call him a lost 
sheep: a poor, weary wanderer from the Fold. 

And yet, merciful as it is,/there is no undue laxity 
in Christ’s estimate of sin. There is no shading 
away the evil of sin, and speaking of it as if it were no 
such very great matter after all. There is noneof the 
cant which prevails in a certain portion of our litera- 
ture, about human weakness, about strong natural 
propensities—about passion with its witching voice, 
which oft hath led men wrong. The essential evil 
that is in sin is not extenuated,—though of the two 
things which always go together in sin, misery and 
guilt, the Saviour puts prominently less the guilt than 
the wretchedness. No, there is no treating sin asa 
small matter here. You never can represent sin as 
anything much more serious than utter destruction,— 
final perdition and ruin and despair: and you see 
Christ describes the sinful soul as a thing lost,—He 
came “to seek and to save that which was /os¢:” and 
the very word which means the last and lowest ex- 
tremity to which a human being can go down,—the 
word Zerdition,—as many of you know, it just means 
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foss: it just means the state of being lost. And it 
is in that woful state that even the kind Redeemer 
puts it we are by nature ‘[ for the text was not spoken 
of Zacchzeus only ;—it describes the state and con- 
dition of every soul for whose sake Jesus came to 
this earth and died. ‘That which was Jost:” that 
phrase names the condition of every soul with which 
the Redeemer has any sonar He came, He tells 
us expressly, “to seek and to”save that which was 
lost:”—it is only with lost ones He has to do: if 
there be any mortal that is not lost, then Ae has no 
part in the Gospel salvation ;—it was not for any 
save the lost that Jesus died. Jost, He says: oh 
surely ¢haz is not making light of sin. ost, He does 
not say through whose fault; but the poor sinner 
would remember well. But while the Pharisee would 
say,—That man is a sinner, thank God I am not like 
him, let me stand off from him and have nothing to 
do with him ;—Christ says, That man is lost,—he has 
wandered away like the lost sheep, and of himself he 
never would return,—the more need then that I 
should go to his house, and treat him like a human 
being: zat may melt his heart and bring him back, 
—holding him at arms’ length never will. Lost, and 
among such lies my occupation! I see my work, the 
Redeemer seems to say, wherever I see a lost soul. 
It was to seek and save such I came! 


So, for one thing, lwe. find in our text Chvist's 
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estimate of the condition of humanity. It is ‘some: 


‘ thing that is lost. Man is a dost thing. He is many 


things more. You may look at him in many lights. 
He is a toiling, hard-working creature. He is an 
anxious, care-worn creature. He is a weary, sorrow- 
ful, restless creature. But for the Redeemer’s pur- 
pose, the characteristic that surmounted, and in 
cluded, and leavened and ran through all the rest, 
was, that he is a /os¢ creature. 

Yes, brethren, we are Zst/ And what wide mean- 
ing, what unutterable sadness, are in the word, dost! 
What pictures are called up before our mind’s eye by 
that word, that tells us what we are by nature ! 

We think of the poor wayfarer in the sandy desert, 
who has strayed from his path. He has lost all 
count of the landmarks,—he has hurried feverishly 
hither and thither, thinking he had caught some clue: 
his blood feels like liquid fire, his brain is in a 
bewildered whirl; and now, parched, fainting, de- 
spairing, he sinks down on the hot ground to die !— 
That man is dost / 

We think of the gallant ship ploughing her way 
across the Atlantic,—a floating palace, a detached 
sample of all the science, and refinement, and might 
of the land, far upon the sea: we think of her, in the 
deceiving fog, steered at her full speed upon the huge 
ice-berg: then the sudden shock, the wild despair of 
most, the desperate efforts of some: the sudden part- 
ings, the wild horrible hurry and confusion, the water 
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rising foot by foot, and then when the vessel made 
the last sickening plunge and went down, that final 
frightful cry of perishing hundreds, which was once 
described as having been heard on the shore eight 
miles off like a high faint prolonged wail, like the faint- 
est murmur of an AZolian harp. They tell us that shat 
sound curdled the blood of those who heard it. Yet 
all this horror we can crowd into the common-place 
statement, that that ship was Jost / 

Then we think again of some guileless youth, 
brought up in a pious home far in the quiet country, 
who must go out at length, like a bird from the nest, 
to stand on his own responsibility, and push his way 
in life far from a father’s and a mother’s care. We 
think of him, (ah! have we not known of him) falling 
from his early truth and integrity, beginning by petty 
pilferings, gaining gradually in hardihood, till some 
day the tidings reach the cottage far away that he, 
the clever boy at the parish school, the lad who was 
to make his parents independent in their old days,— 
that he has fled from justice to some distant country 
where he may join himself to desperadoes, himself as 
desperate ;—and the heartbroken father and mother 
never hold up their heads again. And all the neigh- 
bours who knew him, now look sorrowful when his 
name is mentioned: and every one who has a heart 
ever afterwards speaks the more respectfully and 
kindly to the poor silent old couple, whose darling 
boy is so sadly lost/ 
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“So I lost her,” wrote the kindly genius, as he told 
the story of his parting in childhood from the motiier 
whom he saw no more. “It was in the fever we lost 
him, and then we lost heart,” said the poor starving 
widow in her bare garret, when she told a humane 
visitor how her husband died, and she and her 
children sunk always lower in sorrow and want. “TI 
have lost a day,” said the Roman Emperor, when he 
remembered how on that day he had done no good. 
“That man is lost,” we say of one who is placed in 
circumstances in which his powers, of body or of 
mind, are turned to no useful account. It would be 
easy to run up the induction of instances in which we 
use this word to convey a vivid meaning,—a mean- 
ing, for the most part, more or less sad. We have 
mentioned these that we may say, that in all these 
senses, and many similar ones, man is spiritually lost. 

Yes, brethren, such is our natural state. ES o doubt 
our spiritual condition may be put in various ways. 
We are guilty creatures: we are depraved creatures : 
we are condemned creatures: in all these fashions, 
and more, you may truly and justly describe our 
spiritual state, and express those things about us 
which make us so greatly in need of a part in Christ’s 
great salvation. But probably there is no single 
word which you could employ which gives so com- 
plete and comprehensive a description of man as he 
is by nature, as to say that he is /os¢. All error from 
the right way: all distance from our Heavenly 
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Father’s house: all destitution, and danger, and im- 
possibility of return, and imminence of final ruin; 
are conveyed in that one word, Jost/ Trace that 
word’s meaning out into its various shades and rami- 
fications: and you will find it implies, as no: other 
can, all that we are; all that makes our need of the 
Saviour ;—His sacrifice, His Spirit, His intercession. f 
T We are lost, as the wayfarer is lost, because we have 
gone away from our Father’s house, and we are 
wandering in the wilderness ;—in a wilderness where 
there is no supply for our soul’s greatest needs, where 
we are surrounded with perils, and. whence we can of 
ourselves find no way to return, We are lost, as the 
great ship is lost, for we have made shipwreck of our 
best interests ; and we drive, without a helm, over the 
trackless sea of life; and, away from Jesus, we know 
no haven for which to steer. We are lost like the 
guilty child that by reckless sin has broken his father’s 
heart ; for, evil by nature, and worse by daily tempta- 
tion and transgression, we are, left to ourselves, lost 
to holiness, to happiness, to heaven, to God. We 
have lost our birthright, lost our Father, lost our 
home, lost our way, lost our hope, our time, our 
souls! And what loss there is in our unimproved 
and unsanctified powers and faculties! How these 
souls are lost, in the sense that so little is made of 
what was meant for so much: lost as the untilled field 
is lost; as the flower which no man sees is lost; as 
the house built and then left empty is lost; as the 
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ship which rots in harbour is lost! Are not these 
souls made for God’s glory: ought not every power 
about them to conduce to ¢hat: oh what loss of noble 
possibilities unless they do! What glory ought we to 
have rendered to God; what good to man: what 
knowledge and happiness to ourselves! And if a 
soul’s whole powers and energies are given to the 
mere supply of wants that end upon a present life 
and world,—to the mere earning of the daily bread,— 
is not that soul a noble thing /os¢,—a noble machinery 


whose power is wasted and flung away! } 
¢ ‘In all these senses, and more, the Saviour’s de. 


scription of us is a sound and just one. | Each of 
us is lost. We have indeed. the means of knowing 
what was the Saviour’s especial meaning when He 
spake of us as such. It should seem from the para- 
bles of the lost sheep and the lost piece of money, 
that the thoughts present to His mind were, mainly, 
that we are lost, in the sense in which any precious 
possession is lost when we have no longer the use of 
it; and that we are lost, in the sense that we have 
wandered away and by ourselves never will return. 
But in any case, the text reminds us of what the 
Blessed Redeemer did for us in our lost estate. He 
came to seek and save us. 

Yes: “the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” When we were lost, ‘hat was 
what He did for us, Is it needful to repeat that old 
story, that good news which never can be repeated 
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too often, but which I trust we all know and love so 
well, of how the Blessed Redeemer came to this world, 
and wore our manhood about his Godhead, and lived 
and died to save? Let us try to meet a difficulty 
which we may have heard not unfrequently stated ; and 
which at the first glance appears to have much weight. 
Can it be believed, say some, when they read such 
words as those of the text ;—can it be believed that 
Christ, the Creator and Preserver of countless worlds, 
would come to this little speck in immensity,—would 
live here in human form for three and thirty years,— 
and here would suffer and die, all “to seek and to 
save that which was lost,”—all to work out fallen 
man’s salvation? And truly when in the starry night 
you look up at the glittering host above you, and 
think of their incalculable number and vastness, and 
remember how it is the creed of the philosopher, and, 
as some have maintained, the faith of the Christian, 
that each of these gigantic orbs, among which the 
earth is a sand-grain, has its own teeming population 
of rational and immortal life, do you not feel as the 
Psalmist felt, when he said in the contemplation of 
that grand sight, ‘“‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him!” 
Was it worth the Saviour’s while to come down to so 
little a world, to seek and save a lost thing so very 
small! —- : 

Yes, brethren: reason and experience come in here 
to confirm the teachings of Revelation: it is quite 
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credible, quite natural by the very make of all things, 
that-the Son of Man, Creator of the universe as He 
was, should “come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” | By the very make and nature of the uni- 
verse, if a thing goes wrong, it becomes a matter of 
special interest. Suppose that some skilful engineer 
is watching the first trial of some great, complicated 
piece of machinery: suppose that a hundred pistons 
and cranks and levers go right, but that he sees away 
in a corner some little piece of machinery going 
wrong, jarring and straining: do you not think that 
the skilful mechanician will for the time forget all the 
rest of his engine, and concentrate his attention on 
that little thing that is wrong, till he has got it right? 
And even so we may think of the great Creator, as He 
looks upon the system of things playing beneath Him, 
turning away from a million worlds where there is no 
sin nor sorrow, where there is no jarring of the grand 
machinery, and coming down to this world that is 
wrong to set it right, to this race that is lost to seek 
and save 1 | 

Did not the man leave the ninety and nine sheep 
that were safe, and give his entire thought and energy 
to the finding of the one that had gone astray? That 
sheep had been an unnoticed unit in a mass: it was 
singled out, it became of importance, just by going 
wrong. <A thing which never attracted attention when 
going right, often becomes a matter of much interest 
when it goes wrong. Some little detail in your house. 
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hold arrangements,—some little nerve in your physical 
frame,—you never thought of it,—but you are obliged 
to think of it now that it is jarring and tingling. And 
does not the sick member of the family awaken more 
interest, and get more care, than all the rest put to- 
gether! How softly you speak to the dying ear: how 
kindly you clasp the dying hand: how anxiously you 
moisten the dying lips: how lightly fall the footsteps 
round the dying bed! You were kind enough, per- 
haps: but you know you never were so careful in the 
days of health and vigour. And have we not all been 
touched to see how the special care and fondness of 
the mother of a healthful, hopeful family, centre on her 
poor little deformed child,—that poor little thing that 
must face the toils and trials of life at so sad a disad- 
vantage? And even so may Jesus look upon this de- 
faced and deformed world ;—the poor object amid a 
fair family of millions; the one, perhaps, in all He 
‘made that fell!—Or, to take a familiar instance, sup- 
pose a merchant is balancing his books at the end of 
the year: suppose that in his calculation thousands 
and thousands of figures are right, and only one is 
wrong: does he not fix upon the little error, and 
labour and labour on //aé till it is put right? And 
even so, we may say, does God hunt out the error that 
has crept into creation; does God efface the little 
speck which obtrudes itself upon His view. Yes, a 
thing becomes of consequence by going wrong. You 


know that ifa man or a woman who never was heard 
eas 
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of becomes suddenly a great criminal, then that crime- 
stained name is for a while in every mouth. And even 
so, this world, so to speak, pushed itself into notice 
when it fell. Ah, the little planet might have circled 
round the sun, happy and holy ; and never been singled 
out from among the bright millions of which it is the 
least. But as it is, perhaps this fallen world’s name 
may be on the lips of angels, and in the thoughts of 
races that never sinned. Zaft may be doubtful ; but 
we know that this world, by falling, gained a yet 
grander distinction than ¢ka¢/ For three and thirty 
years it became the dwelling-place of the great Re- 
deemer. And we, when lost, as it might seem, in 
hopeless loss, were singled out thereby for the grandest, 
most precious, most glorious blessing, that, so far as 
we know, was ever given by the Almighty. The Son 
of God left the glories of heaven to die for us. The 
Son of Man came “to seek and to save that which 
was lost !” 

It is indeed a mysterious thing, a thing not to be 
wholly explained by human wit, that the Son of God 
stood by till man had lost himself, and then came, at 
cost of painful quests, to seek and save him,—when 
we might think He could so easily have kept man 
from wandering at all. Why let man fall, you would 
say,—and then do and suffer so much to save him ;— 
why not-rather prevent than cure? The question, we 
grant at once, is one which we cannot entirely answer. 
Werest, indeed, in the firm belief, that great ends 
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must be served, and shall yet be seen to have been 
served, by man’s permitted fall, by man’s permitted 
loss, else sin and sorrow had never entered this crea- 
tion. But there is one fact in the constitution of our 
minds which casts some little light upon this mysteri- 
ous permission,—upon the fact that man was suffered 
to lose himself, before the Redeemer did so much to 
find him, Is it not the fact, that there’ is a peculiar 
satisfaction, in having a thing, great or small, which 
was wrong, put right? You have greater pleasure in 
such a thing, when it has been fairly set to rights, 
than if it never had been wrong. You have greater 
pleasure in finding a thing which has been lost, than 
if it never had been missing at all. Every one knows 
this who has lived in the country, and taken an 
interest in the hundred little matters which do so 
much there to keep up the interest of life. Now 
we know that our minds, im points which involve 
no sin, are made after the image of God. So 
we are justified, before getting any express informa- 
tion, in concluding that our feeling is a faint re- 
flection of one which may have place in the mind 
of God: and besides, we have express information 
upon that matter ;—do we not read, have we not 
got it upon the very highest authority, that “ there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance?” May we not think, that apart from 
those grand, inscrutable reasons which the Almighty 
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has for permitting the entrance of evil into His uni- 
verse,—those reasons which no man knows,—this fact 
of the peculiar interest and pleasure which are felt in 
an evil remedied, a spoiled thing mended, a lost thing 


found, a wrong thing righted, may cast some light 


upon the nature of the Divine feeling towards our 


world and our race? They are fallen, indeed, and evil ; 


but they will be set right. They are lost, indeed; but 
they will be found. And when all evil that can be 
remedied is done away with, and when that evil which 
was remediless is turned by the Divine wisdom to con- 
duce to the Divine glory,—may not this world seem 
better to its Almighty Maker’s eye, may it not afford 
Him greater joy when He looks upon it,—than even 
when He beheld it, all very good, upon the evening of 
the Sixth Day? Ah, it was fair and beautiful then: it 
was right then: but it never had been tried: it had 
gone through nothing. Far more fair will it be to see, 
right once more, after being so sadly wrong :—sought 
and found, after having wandered away so far ! 


And now, my brethren, as we look once more at 
the Redeemer’s gracious words, we think, Were there 
ever words so fitted to carry hope to the most despair- 
ing! What worse can you be than /os¢t/ Is not that 
just the word which the world applies to those who 
have strayed the farthest and sunk the lowest? You 
never can berworse than /os¢/ All sin, all misery, are 
comprehended in that word And yet, for you Jesus 
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died. He did not undertake to save you in ignorance 
of the extremity of your case. He knew quite well 
how sick you were, when He undertook your cure: 
. how far away, when He undertook to bring you back. 
You may have read that beautiful and touching story, 
which tells us how one who in the pride of intellect 
had reached within a few paces of the grave without 
ever betaking himself to Jesus was arrested at last, 
and brought to intense concern. But now he was 
filled with despair: and you may remember how this 
text came like a gleam of light upon his darkened 
spirit. “It is too late ‘for me,” he said: “ too. late, 
and I am lost.” ost, was the reply: then you are 
just the man whom Christ came to save: “ for the 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was Jost/” And on his gravestone, besides his name 
and the number of his years, the same words stand to 
tell all his story. May they not tell the story of every 
soul in heaven? Lost, yet sought and found: Lost. 
yet sought and saved! 

What more would you wish, my Christian friend, to 
be recorded of you? Do not these words tell where 
He found you, and whither He brought you, and what 
He made you, and what Blessed Friend it was that 
did it all? Lost by nature, lost by sinfulness, lost in 
misery, in depravity, in helplessness, in ruin, in de- 
spair! Lost utterly and hopelessly: yet sought, and 
found, and saved! God grant that each one here 
this day, may be able to take up for his own those 
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beautiful words of a good divine and poet, whose 
beauty lies just in this, that they have so saturated 
themselves with the very spirit of the beautiful and 
hopeful text, of which God in His kindness has al- 
lowed us to think at this time! 


Love found me in the wilderness, at cost 
Of painful quests, when I myself had lost. 


Love on its shoulders joyfully did lay, 
Me, weary with the greatness of my way. 


Love lit the lamp, and swept the house all round, 
Till the lost money in the end was found. 


”T was Love whose quick and ever-watchful eye 
The wanderer’s first step homeward did espy. 


From its own wardrobe Love gave word to bring 
What things I needed,—shoes, and robe, and ring 


XII. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


** And Amaziah said to the man of God, But what shall we do 
for the hundred talents which I have given to the army of 
Israel? And the man of God answered, The Lord is able 
to give thee much more than this.” —2 CHRONICLES xxv. 9. 


ERE is a text full of practical wisdom and instruc- 
tion. All of us may, by God’s blessing, be the 
better for weighing and considering the things which are 
suggested to us by these words. But at the same time, 
there is nothing more certain than this: that ¢/az verse 
of Scripture might be understood in such a way, as 
that it should counsel to folly rather than wisdom: as 
that it should seem to point in a wrong direction, and 
not in aright one. For it seems to be a rule, running 
through all God’s government of this world, that every 
good thing may be abused to a bad purpose: and 
God’s holy Word itself like other things. You remem- 
ber how St Paul said, speaking of even God’s own 
law, that “the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.” 
And in like manner, we may say assuredly, that God’s 
Word will always lead us right, if we understand it 
rightly. But men have often understood it wrongly : 
and accordingly it has come to be, that some of 
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the cruellest and wickedest deeds that ever have 
been done in this world, have been justified by the 
authority of the Bible. And more than this: when 
the Devil himself sought to tempt the Saviour to pre- 
sumptuous sin, you remernber that he did so with a 
verse of holy scripture. Let us pray, then, my friends, 
that the Blessed Spirit of light and truth may guide us 
to the right understanding of what the text teaches us. 

As we go on through life, and gradually learn many 
things which we did not know nor believe in earlier 
days, there are few things which impress a thoughtful 
person more, than the difficulty of laying down broad 
general principles. We come to discern how much 
may be said on either side of any question. We come 
to discern that there are not many questions, bearing 
upon morality and life, that can be answered by a 
simple Yes or No. An unexperienced person states 
conclusions broadly, without any limitation or excep- 
tion. He knows: he is quite sure: he has no doubt 
nor difficulty. Longer thought shews that there is 
something to be said on the other side. There isa 
curious instance, probably familiar to many of you, 
of the different ways in which men may think upon a 
very simple matter. You know the proverbial saying 
among us, universally accepted as a wise saying, that 
we should never put off till to-morrow what ought to 
be done to-day. . And .Procrastination, which just 
means a habit of putting off till to-morrow what ought 
to be done to-day, is universally esteemed as a wrong 
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thing, and often as a ruinous thing. And.no doubt, 
all this is sound and good. But still, there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. And accordingly, 
in Spain, which is a country especially rich in prover- 
bial sayings, there is current a proverb which is just | 
the direct contrary of ours. It is this: Never do to- 
day what you can put off till to-morrow. Now, our 
proverb is certainly the safer advice for most people ; 
yet there is reason on the other side too. While our 
proverb cautions against procrastination, the Spanish 
proverb cautions against undue and _ inconsiderate 
haste. Its spirit, in short, is precisely the spirit of the 
saying current among us, that we should look before 
we leap. It means, in fact, that before doing anything, 
we should weigh the consequences of it :—we should 
think what it is to lead to. And, beyond all question, 
that is something which a wise man will try to do. 
And so, we are brought back tothe text; which 
suggests for our consideration precisely that subject. 
Almost any text may be made to speak what its writer 
did not mean: may be pushed into an extreme which 
is opposed to common sense ; and to the teaching of 
God’s Word taken as a whole. Especially is it so with 
this text. It might easily be treated in a rash and 
sweeping fashion, which would be very mischievous 
indeed. The advice it implies, must be cautiously and 
guardedly stated. This text is like a sharp edge-tool : 
very serviceable and quite safe in hands that know 
how to use it; extremely dangerous and mischievous 
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in hands that do not. The subject brought before us 
in the text is the weighing of consequences. It is the 
looking before we leap. It is the propriety of consider- 
ing what is to follow from what we do, before we do it. 

Now here is a case in which there is much to be 
said on both sides. You may lay down: sweeping 
principles on either side, which are at once true and 
untrue. They are true in a certain sense, and to a 
certain length. Beyond these, they are false. You 
may remember how a poet tells us of a certain great 
man, whose rule, through all his life, was Duty. 
Wherever placed, he inquired what it was he ought to 
do; and then he did ¢haz, or tried to do it. And the 
poet adds, by way of special praise of that great man, 
that he did it, “disdaining consequences!” He did 
his duty: he did right: and he did not care how 
people might like it, or what the result might be. 
Now, all ¢#a¢, in a certain sense, was very fine, and 
very noble. But, on the other hand, you could hardly 
ascribe to a man any greater folly than that he syste- 
matically shut his eyes to what might follow from 
anything he proposed to do. In a certain sense, it is 
the doing of a fool to disdain consequences: and it is 
the glory of a rational being that he can calculate, and 
weigh, and be guided by, consequences. It is just one 
great difference between an irrational brute, and a 
reasonable man, that the man weighs consequences 
and the brute does not. A drunkard, who for the 
sake of present gratification, disregards the ruin which 
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he is bringing upon his children and himself, does 
most unquestionably disdain consequences. * AN young 
lad, who to supply some present want, steals his 
master’s money, disregarding his own certainty of 
detection and destruction, and his parents’ broken 
hearts, does certainly disdain consequences. A man 
who for the sake of worldly pleasure or profit, does a 
sinful deed, and thus draws down God’s anger, and 
imperils and injures his immortal spirit,—disregarding 
Christ’s question, “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?”—such a 
man-does most assuredly and completely disdain con- 
sequences. And each of these three persons stamps 
himself a fool, just because he disdains consequences. 
To shut our eyes to the consequences of what we are 
doing, and blindly to rush on; is madness. And yet, 
there are cases in which to resolutely refuse to take 
into view what may be the consequences of our con- 
duct; is heroism: is Christianity in its highest and 
noblest development. When the three Jews in Babylon 
were told that the consequence of not falling down 
before the golden image would be, that they should be 
cast into a burning fiery furnace: When Moses saw, 
that if he cast in his lot with God’s oppressed people, 
he must “forsake Egypt,”—-must give up power and 
splendour and perhaps the throne itself: When St 
Paul was sure that if he turned preacher of the cross 
he must give up a peaceful life of comfort and esteem, 
and take instead a live of privation, toil, peril, con- 
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tempt: in such’ cases as these, it was noble to disdain 
all consequences: it was noble to take the right path, 
in which God beckoned on; and to leave the care of 
the results to God Himself! 

I trust, my friends, we shall be able to clear up our 
thoughts on this subject, by considering the history 
which is brought before us in the text. I trust that it 
will make it plain to us, wen we should weigh conse- 
quences and be guided by them ; and when we should 
disregard them, and refuse to take them into account 
at all. + i 

King Amaziah came to the throne of Judah at the 
age of twenty-five: and, in the main, he did what was 
right in God’s sight. Intending war with a neigh- 
bouring nation, he collected a great army of his own 
subjects. But he thought this army not sufficient ; 
and he hired, in addition to it, a hundred thousand 
soldiers from the King of Israel, paying for them a 
hundred talents of silver,—a very great sum. But 
when he was going forth to the war, an inspired 
prophet came to him, speaking in God’s name, to tell 
him that these hired soldiers of Israel must not go 
with him; and that if they went, God would make 
him fall before the enemy. Thus, you see, King 
Amaziah knew perfectly what was his duty. God had 
made ¢haé plain to him: his duty was to send away 
these soldiers of Israel, and to go to war without them. 
But the King was perplexed. He thought, What will 
be the consequences if I do all this? There is that jarge 
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sum of money, already paid away and gone. Perhaps 
he thought of other evil results beyond thé loss of his 
money. Would not these Israelite soldiers, and their 
King, take bitter offence at the affront offered them, 
by dismissing them as not fit to go to war with the 
men of Judah? You can easily see what a crowd 
of difficulties and perplexities would rise up before 
poor King Amaziah’s mind, when he considered 
what would come of his obeying God’s command in 
the matter., For people then, doubtless, were ready 
to take offence when slighted, just as now: and a 
hundred talents was a large sum to throw into the sea, 
and to make up one’s mind was to go away and bring 
no return. But the King mentioned to the prophet 
just one of his difficulties: the more tangible and 
apparent one. “God bids me send away those 
Israelites,” Amaziah seems to say: “and of course 
what God commands, is my duty. But then see the 
consequences. What shall we do for the hundred 
talents which I have given to the army of Israel?” 

There was the King’s difficulty. The prophet’s 
answer to it we shall think of in a little while. 

Now, brethren, I do not say that Amaziah did 
wrong in naming that loss of money to the prophet. 
He could not help its occurring to his mind: no 
reasonable man could have helped it: and it is a great 
comfort, in any perplexity, not to keep it like a cold 
dead weight on our own heart; but to talk it out 
frankly to one who can feel for af and feel with us. 
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But Amaziah was wrong in this: that he seems to 
have regarded this difficulty as a fatal objection to his 
obeying God’s command. Instead of saying, “ Well, 
God’s way must be right ; and though I must lose that 
money, which is a great thing to me, if I obey God’s 
direction, yet my course is clear: I must obey God, 
and accept the consequences: I must obey God, and 
let the hundred talents go:” instead of saying Zhaz?, 
Amaziah seems to say, “‘ Well, that is God’s command, 
no doubt ; but I really cannot obey it; for I cannot 
make up my mind to lose those hundred talents I 
have already paid for the help which He bids me 
forego.” Amaziah, in short, not merely states his 
difficulty; but he seems disposed to act upon his 
difficulty. And ¢here he was wrong. 

And this brings us to the great principle which 
should guide all wise Christian people in regard to the 
consideration of consequences. The rule is this: there 
may be great difficulty in applying it in individual 
cases, but there can be no doubt as to the soundness 
of the general principle: Wherever we are sure that 
duty leads: wherever we are sure God bids us go: then 
that way we should go, whatever and however painful 
the consequences may be. In all other cases, a pru- 
dent Christian man will carefully weigh the conse- 
quences of what he may think of doing, and be guided 
by the consideration of them. But if God clearly 
points the way, that way we ought to take, disregarding 
consequences. artyrs have found that the conse. 
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quences of going where God commands, were painful 
and repulsive to human nature: there have been 
Christians who found that God’s way led them to 
the stake and the scaffold, and the bloody arena with | 
its savage beasts. Yet ¢hatwasthe way. It was plain 
and clear. There could be no question that the right 
thing was to confess Christ before men, whatever 
might come of it: there was no forgetting the Re- 
deemer’s own words, that whoever should deny Him 
before men, He would deny on the Judgment day. 
The way was plain: and as for the consequences, they 
must just be taken. There was no help. Only by 
denying the Saviour could these consequences be 
escaped: and the thought of denying Him could not 
be for one moment admitted. I doubt not, brethren, 
that many a faithful witness for the Cross and the 
Redeemer, had his thoughts like those of the King of 
Judah. I doubt not many martyrs have said to 
themselves, But what shall we do for the wild beasts, 
and the fiery stake! I doubt not, their eyes were 
quite open to the result of their holding fast their 
profession. But yet you know what numbers of 
‘men and women are reckoned in the noble army of 
the martyrs: you know how, by God’s grace and 
strength, many a weak human being was enabled to 
“ disdain consequences,” in a higher and nobler sense 
than ¢4at ever was done by the most resolute man in 
his own unaided strength. For the rule was clear. 
We must hold right on, where oe 


eads us; looking 
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for God’s promise to be fulfilled, that as the day, so 
shall the strength be. In short, my friends, the rule 
is, that we are to do right; and as for the consequences, 
leave them with God. No unworthy shifts: no paltry 
diplomacy: no fear of men, nor crafty arts to manage 
them: Let us do right, and trust in God! 

And remember, brethren, we are to do all that, . 
humbly. We are not to do it in a boasting, vain- 
glorious spirit. We are not to do it in any strength 
of our own: but in simple reliance on the promised 
grace of God. It is not the man who is most confident 
beforehand, that is most to be relied on when the day 
of trial comes. Not the man who says, with Peter, 
I never will deny Thee: but the humble man who 
stands in doubt of himself, and who bends lowly at 
God’s footstool, saying, Grant I never may! We have 
all heard people talk in a vapouring manner about 
their determination that nothing should turn them from 
the path of duty. I have heard a man say that if the 
road were lined with cannon, he would do a certain 
foolish thing, which he had hastily and foolishly said 
he would do: and which, at the time, I daresay he 
was very sorry for having said he would do. For often- 
times people try to bolster up a failing courage with 
big words. And the people who talk in that boastful 
way, are very frequently not people who are doing 
right, disdaining consequences; but who are doing 
wrong, disdaining consequences. My brethren, the 
grand thing is, not that a man should say that he will 
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go on in the path of duty, whatever loss tat may 
bring him: but that those around him should ¢ee that 
he zs going on in the path of duty, though that should 
not be the path of worldly gain. And we know, that 
in the old days of martyrdom, when men’s constancy 
was tried by tests by which we may be thankful that 
our weak faith is of tried, it was not the men who 
spoke most confidently beforehand that quitted them- 
selves most manfully when the day of trial came. Men 
who had boasted of the courage they would shew: 
men who had pushed themselves unbidden in the way 
of martyrdom; have proved recreant at the last; and, 
like the over-confident apostle, have denied their Lord, 
in the presence of those tortures of which they had 
spoken lightly in former days: while humble souls, 
that felt and confessed their own utter weakness, have 
borne nobly the trial to which they never had trained 
themselves to look forward but with many fears: have 
found that God’s strength is made perfect in the weak- 
ness of his own: have felt the martyr’s strength come 
with the day of martyrdom: and you know God never 
promised it would come till the day that needed it. 
The true proof, brethren, that a man disdains conse- 
quences, is that he should disdain them; not when 
they are in the distance, coming: but when they are 
present realities; when they are come! 


Now, my friends, this subject is a most practical 


one. It will concern every one of us, at many points 
o 
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in our pilgrimage path. The same difficulty which — 
Amaziah felt, many among us will be made to feel 
from day to day. The time will often come, in which 
we see plainly enough what is the path of duty; but 
are tempted to ask, What shall we do for the hundred 
talents? Ay, and for much less than a hundred talents, 
There is many a professing Christian who is very un . 
willing to miss a little advantage, a little money, or to 
get a little ill-will, by doing what is right. Zhereis the 
way that God bids us go. Whenever there are two 
paths before us, one wrong, and the other right, we. 
may be just as sure that God means us to take the 
right one, as if He told us so in an audible voice. But 
then, what shall we do for the hundred talents? What 
shall we do for that gain and advancement which - 
honesty would lose, and which a little judicious trim- | 
ming could get? What shall we do for the obloquy and 
the enmity which the straightforward course will bring, 
and which a little yielding would escape?’ There can 
be no doubt at all, my friends, that in this world, 
honesty is often the very worst policy. There can be 
no doubt, that a certain flexibility and elasticity of 
soul and conscience may make a man get on, as con- 
cerns this world, when rigid integrity would stand in | 
his way. Nothing would be easier than to mention 
striking instances, in which men threw away their 
chance of the highest places by an act of injudicious 
honesty; and in which a little toadyism, a little sneaki- 
hess, a little sinking of the downright honest man, 
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paved the way to the greatest worldly advancement. 
And the same law holds in lesser things, A trader 
who never puffs his wares as better than they really 
are; may not drive such a business as the brazen 
individual who never spares the trumpet. A preacher 
who sets forth sound doctrine to people who have not 
peen accustomed to it, and who do not want it; may 
make himself, for a time, obnoxious enough. There 
are people who will think you their enemy because 
you tell them the truth, and their friend if you flatter 
them with smooth words of falsehood. But, brethren, 
let us do right still! Let us speak the truth, and live 
the truth, no matter what we may lose by it! Worldly 
success may, perhaps, be gained by unworthy means: 
but we will not have it at the price! Let us do God’s 
will, my friends: let us go where God bids us go: 
disdaining consequences! Our business is to do what 
He commands us: and we leave it to Himseif, to say 
what shall be the result! 

And, as help and encouragement to do all that, let 
us go on a little farther with the subject. Let us look 
to what was the prophet’s reply to the difficulty started 
by the king. Amaziah said, “ But what shall I do for 
the hundred talents which I have given to the army 
of Israel?” And the prophet answered, ‘The Lord 
is able to give thee much more than this.” Lay tha? 
to heart, my brethren! In the long-run, no man will 
ever lose by obeying God’s bidding. And just as 
assuredly, no man will ever gain by disobeying it. 
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Yet, remark, poor king Amaziah was quite right im 
his fears as to what might be the consequence of send- 
ing away the army of Israel. It cost him a struggle, 
we may well believe: but he did obey God’s command. 
He saw the consequences: but he trusted God, and 
took his chance of them. And sure enough, the con- 
sequences followed. He lost his hundred talents: and 
more than that, the Israelite soldiers, angry at their 
dismissal, wrought mischief to Judah on their way 
home. They were mortified, no doubt: they were 
deprived of their opportunity of plunder, and of re- 
nown among their own people: “They returned home,” 


we read, “in great anger;” 


and on the way, they 
revenged themselves, by falling upon the cities of 
Judah, and smiting and spoiling them. All these evil 
consequences came: and came just because Amaziah 
obeyed God’s word. Yet remember the prophet’s de- 
claration. — Besides the simple obligation to obey God’s 
will, the prophet tells the king that it was well worth 
his while to obey it: that though he might at.the first 
lose by obeying God’s will, he would gain far more 
than he would lose. Yes: to go where God com- 
mands, and to do what God commands, though 
loss may come of it, is truly not a disdaining of con- 
sequences: it is a fuller and truer weighing of conse- 
quences! It is to look farther on: it is to throw 
Eternity into the scale of duty and interest: it is to 
draw the wise and sound conclusion, that what is 
wrong, can never be truly expedient; because it would 
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be no profit, none whatsoever, to gain the whole world, 
and to lose the immortal soul! There are always con- 
sequences from our conduct, whether we go this way 
or ¢hat: and the wise man will weigh the consequences 
upon either side. And the prophet asks the king to 
do just ¢Aaz: telling him that if he does it, he will see 
that the true gain is all on the side of obeying God. 
On the one side, there were a hundred talents: on 
the other side there was the favour of God: and the 
question for the king to consider was just this 3 which 
‘was worth most? And many a time, in little things 
and great, we are all brought to just that choice, and 
that calculation. The immediate consequence of our 
doing right, may be that we shall make a loss: and 
we may feel it hard to resign our minds to the loss of 
the hundred talents,—the little gain in money, in 
standing, in pleasure, in advantage of any kind, that 
we might easily get by doing wrong. But oh, let us 
always look, for the confirmation of principle, and of 
the determination to take the right way, to the far- 
ther and greater and longer-lasting consequences :— 
God’s blessing on the honest and right way, God’s 
wrath and curse upon the wrong and false way! And 
never forget, that if in this world the consequences of 
taking the right way be sometimes loss, and miscon- 
ception, and undeserved reproach, and failure and 
coldness of friends: if the man of high principle and 
scrupulous honour may oftentimes fail to reach the 
worldly place and profit which men of lower tone and 
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more elastic conscience succeed in grasping: if pliable 
and squeezable men are found to rise high both in 
earthly gains and earthly reputation: never forget that 
the next world will set all shat right: the next world 
will redress the consequences of all human doings. 
And never fail to set in the front of all your cai- 
culations of the consequences of what men do, the 
Saviour’s memorable question, “ What shall it pro- 
fit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul!” Yes, upon the most prudent counting up 
of loss.and gain, it was worth while to bea martyr! 
And if the scorching stake, or the bloody scaffold, could 
be escaped only by denying the Redeemer; then 
deliverance from these things was too dear at the 
price! 

So I do not ask you, my frends, in asking you 
.o make up your mind that, by God’s help and grace, 
you will make God’s will your rule, and walk where 
God points your way; I do not ask you to disdain 
consequences: I ask you to weigh the consequences 
of all your conduct, carefully and deliberately. Only 
see to it, that you remember that there are conse- 
quences of all we do, which reach on through eternity: 
that our “works will follow” us beyond the grave, 
both in the character they stamp upon us, and in the 
awful responsibility which comes of this truth, that we 
must answer for every word and deed at the throne of 
judgment. It is indeed a miserable and unworthy 
thing, to weigh consequences in that petty fashion in 
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which many do: and, when duty is plain, to be always 
thinking, What will such a one say? Won’t this give 
offence to such another? May not all this do me 
harm, somehow? My friends, if God has made the 
path of duty plain before us, then let us sweep all 
that away! If God tells us that we must give up the 
hundred talents, then in God’s name let them go 
Let them go, though no recompense should-eve: 
come, just because God bids us! Let them go, grate- 
fully remembering that God can give us much more 
than this: that there never was a sacrifice made by 
man for God’s sake and at God’s bidding, but God 
has requited, and will requite, a hundredfold. Take 
no man’s word for ¢haf: listen to the words of the 
Redeemer! ‘And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 


wife, or children, or lands, for My sake, shall receive 


an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
Let us go where God bids us, brethren, though the 
way be rough and steep: it is enough that it is “7s 
way. Let us trust God, and do right: and it will all 
be well in the end! 


alll a 


. 


t 


XIII. 


NO MORE PAIN. 


‘‘ Neither shall there be any more pain.” —REV. xx. 4. 


HERE is no need to explain to any human being 

what it is that is meant by Pain. We all know 

that. We know pain by the best means of knowing : 

we know it by having felt it. And we arrived at that 

sad knowledge early: none of us lived long in this 

world, before learning by experience what is meant 
by pain. 

There is a sense in which we may use the word, in 
which its meaning is wider than it is as it stands in 
this text. Paz may be taken to mean all suffering, 
whether of the body or of the mind. And when we 
speak of Pleasure and Pain; or of things being 
pleasing or painful; we sometimes understand by 
pleasure everything that is pleasing, joyful, happy: 
and by pain everything that you would shrink from, 
from whatever source it may come,—everything that 
implies suffering, sorrow, anguish. But it is not in 
this large sense that the word is to be understood in 
this text: Pain is here to be understood in its strict 
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meaning. For you observe that the writer of the 
Revelation distinguishes it from sorrow, from death, 
from tears: and ashe tells us of the glory and the 
bliss of the New Jerusalem above, as he tells us ot 
the springs of anguish that shall be absent there, he 
classes our sad heritage of suffering by itself. He is 
speaking of God’s own people, when from the dis- 
cipline and trials of this mortal life, they shall have 
passed into the Golden City: and he tells us that in 
that life immortal, “God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes: and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any 
more pain.” 

So it is manifest that in this promise, pain is to be 
distinguished from that which is properly called sor- 
row: and we are to understand by pain that which 
the word strictly means: to wit, suffering which arises 
from our fleshly nature. All feeling, of course, pleasing 
or painful, is in the soul: it is the soul alone that feeds. 
But pain means bodily suffering. Pain means ¢hat 
suffering which though felt in the soul, has its origin 
in the body. Zzhat is pain, And now you see that 
in the better world, there is to be an end of it. ‘There 
shall be no more pain.” 

I feel, my friends, that it is almost impossibie tor 
me to present to you this blessed promise in such 
a fashion as may make you understand its real force. 
For who needs to be told, that it is only when a man 
is actually pressed by pam, that he knows what an 
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unspeakable blessing it is to be free from pain: and 
who does not know how poorly and ineffectually any 
words that human lips can utter, labour to convey to _ 
another the terrible, crushing, overwhelming Fact, that 
is meant by words so easily said as Great Pain? Ah, 
words are idle to express the thing as it is: only the 
great sufferer knows what is meant by great suffering : 
only he knows the value of release from suffering : and 
even he forgets it when the suffering has passed away, 
And how then, my friends, shall I make yow feel, 
sitting there quietly and comfortably this Sunday after- 
noon, what is meant by the promise of “no more 
pain!” There may be those among you now, who 
feel some little twinge or ache: and even such will 
more feelingly understand the force of the text. But 
in by far the most of you, there is now, I doubt not, 
perfect freedom from pain: heart, and head, and 
limb, are right: the entire bodily machinery plays 
without a jar. How shall we understand and realise 
the value of that absence of pain which has grown to 
us a thing so common and so cheap! Let us try to 
recall the days of suffering we have known! Let us 
call back the days when we learned that the spasm of 
some little nerve, that a little inflammation of muscular 
tissue, that a little extra pressure upon brain or heart, 
might bring long nights of sleepless agony,—might 
not merely destroy utterly the enjoyment of life, but 
unfit utterly for the duties of hfe: let us think of the 
‘anguished face, and the convulsed limb, and the 
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deadly chill and faintness, that have come with pain : 
let us think of the sudden insight which in such 
moments we have had, into the tremendous depths of 
misery which these poor natures of ours can bear 
without annihilation : and with such remembrances ir 
our hearts, let us, praying for the direction of God’s 
Holy Spirit, address ourselves to the consideration of 
the solemn lessons as well as the blessed encourage 
ments, which this text may fitly suggest to us. 

In the better world above, then, pain shall be 
unknown. And although, my friends, I am more 
and more persuaded by longer experience, that it is 
the deep sense of God’s love and mercy in Christ to 
us poor sinners, and a responsive love and gratitude 
and trust in our Blessed Redeemer and in God mani- 
fested in Him, that shall draw our souls to God, and 
lead us onward in the path of life, far more than any 
mere dread of Hell as a place of insufferable pain, or 
any mere wish for Heaven as a, place of unspeakable 
glory and happiness ;—still, brethren, different motives 
work with especial power upon different human beings; 
and the wish to escape woe and to attain happiness 
is placed in the nature of all of us by our Maker, and 
is not intended to be ever eradicated: and it is very 
fit and right that our longings after the Paradise above 
should be quickened by thoughts of its blessedness ;— 
of all the happiness which shall there be present: of 
all the anguish which shall thence be faraway. Many 
a poor sufferer, doubtless. will cherish a very soothing 
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and cheering thought of Heaven, as the place,—as 
the only place in all the universe,—where there is 
“no more pain.” And even those who have never 
experienced very prolonged, or very overwhelming 
suffering, will hail the like assurance with great 
celight, Pain is, in itself, never a desirable thing. 
Great good may come through it, or of it: and we 
may be content to bear it for the good that is to 
come of it: but the actual suffering, in itself, must 
always be a thing from which we would, if it were 
possible, shrink away. No man can like to be in 
pain, for the sake of the pain itself. You know how 
pain, even when not very great, and even when not 
likely to be followed by serious consequences, destroys 
the enjoyment of life. A thousand blessings may be 
neutralised, so far as concerns their power of making 
us happy, by one little fretting pain. Say it is a 
beautiful evening of summer, and you are looking at 
a sweet country laiudscape: you know that acute 
suffering, present in the little nerve of one tooth, will 
effectually call off your attention from all the beauty 
that surrounds you,—will utterly destroy your enjoy- 
ment of it all. You know that if a man were 
surrounded by all conceivable worldly advantages : if 
he had a charming home, and abundant wealth, and 
all the comforts and elegancies that abundant wealth 
can buy: stili if he were in ceaseless pain,—if Cay 
and night he never knew release from the gnawing, 
wearing, depressing grasp of bodilv suffering, he 
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would lead but a dreary life after all. For pain is 
a thing that you cannot well forget while you are 
enduring it: it has a wonderful power of compelling 
attention to itself: you cannot long or heartily think 
of anything else, while you are suffering acute pain. 
How long it makes the hours seem: how weary the 
night: how blank the day! But pain does worse 
than mar the enjoyment of life: it unfits, as a general 
rule, for the work and duty of life. “No doubt, there 
have been men who did nobly the work God set 
them in this world, even with all the disadvantage ot 
being burdened with almost ceaseless pain; no doubt, 
there have been men who, even with all that dis- 
advantage, have been able to form sound and hopeful 
views of human affairs, and to sympathise heartily 
with the cheerful no less than with the sorrowful : 
possibly some of us may have enjoyed the privilege 
of knowing those who, even with all that disadvantage, 
have produced such beautiful, touching, and far- 
reaching thoughts, as have moved the heart and 
formed the mind of thousands. But this is not the 
common way in which things go. As the general 
rule, you cannot do your work. well when you are 
suffering pain, even if not very great. It worries 
you: it: draws off your attention from what you are 
about : you have no heart for your task : you ‘cannot 
put yourself at it in that thorough, earnest, energetic 
fashion in which you must go at any work which you. 
would wish to do well,—which you would wish to do 
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to the very best of your ability. And there are worse 
possibilities about pain than even these. I do not 
forget that by God’s Blessed Spirit’s working, it has 
often been sanctified to work the soul great good : 
it has served to wean the affections from the things of 
time and sense: it has been like the furnace-fire in 
which the soul has been purified like some precious 
metal. But this, brethren, is the tendency of pain 
sanctified : it is not the simple and natural tendency 
of pain. Do not you know that pain just as frequently 
makes the sufferer fretful and impatient: peevish and 
ill-tempered to those around : nay, ready to repine at 
the allotment and providence of God! “ Curse God 
and die” is just as natural a tendency of pain, as is 
“ Father, let this cup pass away ; yet not My will, but 
Thine, be done!” And if we have heard of those 
whom sanctified suffering purified and elevated and 
refined, till through the worn features you could 
almost see the angel’s nature ; who is there but has 
heard of, and perhaps has seen, instances in which 
protracted suffering, acting upon an unrenewed heart, 
has developed a wrath, a bitterness, a defiance of God, 
a malignity towards man, that looked like the demon 
incarnate ! 

_ And thinking of all these things about pain: think- 
ing of the unutterable anguish it sometimes means: 
thinking of how it may embitter life and unfit for duty, 
and bring to a spiritual frame the most hardened 
and fearful; — well may we hail, with delight the 
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assurance, that there is a world where it shall be 
unknown, No pain in heaven! No little irritating 
disquiet : no sharp piercing pang: no great overwhelm- 
ing agony, that tells its tale in groans and shrieks, that 
wears out life, that racks and maddens! Yet not that 
it shall be here, that you escape pain by giving up 
pleasure: not that you cease to feel pain, because you. 
cease to feel at all. No: the soul in glory shall still 
be invested with a bodily frame the most delicately 
sensitive: alive to every thrill of bliss: feeling all 
feeling with a keenness and intensity never known 
pefore : the perfection, in short, of a sensitive material 
nature: a nature which, doubtless, cow/d feel suffering 
with fearful reality, if suffering could ever come there. 
But in that better country, there shall be absent for 
ever, the cause in suffering, no less than the signs in 
tears: for ‘there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying; neither shall there be any more pain !” 


But all this naturally leads us to ask, If pain be su 
bad a thing, and if it be so happy an assurance that 
the day is coming when there shall be no more of it, 
why is it here at all? Why is there such a thing now? 
Well, brethren, I do not think it would stagger our 
trust in God’s wisdom and goodness, even if we could 
find no answer at all to that question. It would only 
be part of the great question as to why Evil is at all. 
permitted in this creation: and the answer to that 
question is one of those secret things which belong to 
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God. But in the matter of pain, we can, in so far, 
answer the question. We can discern several important 
uses which are served by pain: and we can discern, 
too, that pain will not be needed for these uses in the 
better world. It will not cease, till its occupation is 
gone. The lessons it is meant to teach us, will not be 
wanted there. They will be well remembered, without 
our having pain ever (so to speak) at our elbow to 
remind us of them. 

For what are the lessons which are taught us by pain ? 

Pain teaches us, for one thing, how feeble and 
dependent we are. If any man were foolish enough 
to think that he might set up for himself, that he might 
go on for himself, that he could do without leaning at 
every step and every moment upon the arm of God,— 
I think pain would convince him of his folly. What 
a huinbling thing great pain is! How it takes down 
pride and obstinacy : how little power it leaves us to 
think of the impression we may be making on others ! 
The proverb says that pride feels no pain: only let the 
pain be great enough, and where will be the pride! 7 
call to remembrance a certain scene. It is in the 
beautiful city of Caesarea. It is the theatre: a vast 
crowd is assembled : there is a magnificent throne : and 
on it sits a king. His robe was of silver tissue, and 
shone brilliantly in the morning sun, as he made an 
oration, no doubt in arrogant enough terms, to certain 
people who had offended him. So august was his 
appearance, so lofty his language, that “the people 
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gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a God, and not 
of a man!” Herod half believed them! You can 
imagine that, if not a God, he looked every inch a 
king. But in that moment, a fearful, overwhelming 
agony grasped him: and the poor miserable wretch, 
still in his grand dress, was carried out, groaning and 
shrieking, and smitten with a horrible loathsome death, 
Oh what a mockery of his grandeur, a minute since! 
Oh what a scoffer at human pride, what a teacher of 
human dependence and helplessness, is overmastering 
pain ! 

And fora second thing, pain is something to remind 
us of the Evil of Sin, Not but what sin’s badness 
dwells in itself, apart quite from any sad consequences 
that flow from it: but there are many souls, somewhat 
blunted and dull in perception, who can discern more 
vividly that physical agony is a bad thing, than that 
moral evil is a bad thing. And just as the index on 
the dial of the barometer, as it goes down and down, 
is something to tell of the impending hurricane ; so all 
the pain that darkens this world is something to indi- 
cate how bitterly bad a thing is sin. Every child 
knows, that had there been no sin, there would have 
been no pain: and the worse pain is, the worse it 
proves sin to be. And so pain is an ever-present 
reminder of a thing we are all far too ready to forget. 
Oh, if we could interpret pain aright,—if we could 
remember its meaning every time it shews us its sor- 


rowful features,—how constantly we should have im- 
P 
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pressed upon us how fearful a thing is sin! You have 
every one of you known pain: Well, just fix this in 
your-minds, that all the pain you have ever suffered, 
was the effect of sin. You never would have hada 
headache, if it had not been for sin. You never would 
have known a sleepless night, a shooting pang through 
the nerves, or a dull weight at the heart, if it had not 
been for sin. If it had not been for sin, this world 
would never have seen faces sharp with pain; nor 
forms wasted with pain. There would have been no 
hospitals nor infirmaries: no need for science seeking 
agents that might dull to suffering by dulling to all 
sense: none of that sad literature, so interesting yet so 
sad, that sets out the nature and causes and remedies 
of the countless pangs that flesh is heir to. Now, 
brethren, we need to have it pressed home upon us, 
and pressed often upon us, that sin is a bad thing. 
Our natural tendency is to think to ourselves, Oh, sin 
is not right,—it cannot be justified,—it zs bad no 
doubt,—but it is not such a very great matter after all. 
—What does pain say to ¢ha#, think you! You know 
whether pain, crushing, intolerable maddening pain, 
is a small matter: and pain, remember, is only one 
sad consequence of sin: pain is sin manifesting its 
tendencies in only one direction: there are a score of 
evil things and tendencies about sin besides this! All 
the agonies you have ever felt, ever seen: all the an- 
guish which even stout-hearted men have said would 
have driven them mad, if it had lasted but a few 
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minutes longer: all that has ever left its trace on the 
ghastly face and the hollow wistful eye: All ¢#at has 
been something to tell us that bad as zt may be, there 
is something worse,—something of whose intense 
unmingled bitterness it is but a faint, feeble manifesta- 
tion,—and “hat something, ‘hat black, mysterious, awful 
something,—sin ! 

And another lesson taught us by pain, is suggested 
by this: It is how terribly God can punish :—what 
tremendous appliances of punishment He has at His 
command. I have no taste for dwelling on such a 
subject: I would rather think of the love of Christ 
than of terrors of judgment: but we must face the 
truth, my friends. You cannot do away a fearful fact, 
merely by turning your back upon it. A thing does 
not cease to be, because you may shut your eyes and 
refuse to see it.—Now, my friends, people sometimes 
say, God is merciful,—He is all love,—He will never 
inflict upon His poor creatures such terrible sufferings 
as seem to be threatened in certain texts of the Bible. 
Brethren, what does pain, the pain we have ourselves. 
felt and seen,—what does zt say to such a thought? 
What fearful suffering God does inflict even in this 
world! You have seen some wretched being dying of 
a disease that made him appalling to look at,—that 
kept him for weeks (I have known it months) in sleep- 
less, unutterable agony :— W/o kept that wretched 
being in that unutterable agony? Who, but God! 
God, in His mysterious, unsearchable sovereignty !— 
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No man would have kept that poor sufferer in that 
suffering for one minute. But God keeps him there: 
keeps him day after day, week after week—Oh, my 
friends, we have an inflexible Judge to face, merciful 
though He be! So pain teaches us something of the 
severity of God. Now, if you have ever suffered 
great, unspeakable pain: think; Here is a glimpse 
of what it is possible for a human being to suffer: 
Here is a hint of how dreadfully God can punish: 
Here is a distant glimpse of what perdition may be! 
But I turn gladly to another lesson, a far happier 
lesson, taught us by pain. It reminds us how great 
was our Blessed Saviour’s love for our poor sinful souls, 
which made Him bear such an unutterable load of 
anguish as He bore for us.—You know, that we 
in this world always like to have some standard 
by which to measure things. Merely to say that a 
thing is very great and big, fails to convey to us a clear 
idea: we need to get a standard by which to estimate 
it, and thus discover Zow great it is. You tell us that 
it is a long, long way to some far-away place: well, 
that leaves us with rather a vague notion of the dis 
tance: but measure it by some standard,—say it 1s 
five hundred miles, or a thousand miles off,—and then 
we know exactly what to think. And we do just 
the same thing in the world of mind, as in the world 
of matter ; though of course the standard here is not a 
material one. You tell us that a man’s attachment to 
his principles, political or religious, is very great 
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Well, give us some idea Aow great. What has it led 
him to do: what to sacrifice: what to suffer? Zyat 
is the test here. You tell us that a man’s love for 
some dear friend is deep. How deep? What will it 
make him do, or endure? TZyat is the test. And 
so, we have a standard by which to estimate the 
redeeming love of Christ. It “passeth knowledge,” 
indeed: we must never forget at: its full depth and 
intensity reach beyond our understanding: but this 
much about it we can understand, that it is a love 
stronger and deeper than the deepest and strongest 
pain. It has been tried by ¢hat; and it stood the 
trial!’ How great was the Saviour’s love for us poor 
-sinners,—how deep His desire for our salvation from 
sin and perdition,—we never can fully know: but this 
we know, that they sufficed to lead Him, with calm 
unflinching resolution, to face and to endure pain and 
anguish so deep and crushing, that never before or 
since has their like been known in this world. Our 
Saviour’s love for us was stronger than pain, stronger 
than agony, stronger than death! It led Him, perfectly 
aware of what He was about to suffer, to suffer all 
these. Never was sorrow like His sorrow: surely 
never was love like His love! 

Such, my hearers, are certain lessons which we are 
taught by pain. But in the better world, pain will not 
be needful to enforce them. They will be remembered 
there, so far as it is fit that they should be remembered, 
without the necessity of having that sad monitor ever 
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near. And thus, as in that happy country, pain would 
be of no use, pain will go. Useful, gloomily useful, in 
this world, it would be of no use there. Its work is 
done: and like all other sorrowful things, it shall be 
excluded. Oh the comfort of the thought! Christians, 
who have suffered much in this being, remember this, 
that in Heaven there shall be “no more pain.” And 
you, my friends, how stands your interest in this pro- 
mise? You have all known pain here: you may have 
much more to go through before you quit this world : 
how stand your prospects for the country beyond the 
grave? There is a region ¢here, where it is all pain 
for ever: is there one soul here that will reject the 
Saviour’s offered love, and face that never-ending pain ! 
Or rather, when you think of all-He bore for you: 
when you think of the mercy He freely offers: when 
you think of God’s solemn declaration, that He is 
‘not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance :” where would be your 
hearts if you did not feel a responsive love to Him 
who so loved you,—a hearty, humble faith and trust 
in Him who bids you only trust yourselves to Him ; 
and sinful as you are, lost as you are, liable most justly 
to endless wrath and punishment as you are, He will 
bear you safely through life and death and judgment, 
to that better country, where suffering is gone for 
ever ;—and, better yet, where sin is done with for ever 
too! 


And now, as I draw another Sunday’s sermon 
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to an end, I look back once more to my text: I rest 
in the simple contemplation of the sublime truth 
which it conveys. “No more pain!” ‘The parting 
pang which the believer feels in leaving this world, is 
the very last that he shall ever feel at all. The suffer- 
ing which he may be called to enduye in the closing 
days of this mortal life, is the very last suffering that 
he will ever know. The moment in which the last 
breath is drawn,—in that moment, pain goes for ever! 
And, it may be, you have seen something which 
reminded you of that glorious truth, even in the 
features of the dead face. You have seen, perhaps, 
the face that had grown old in life, look young after 
death. You have seen the expression of many years 
since, lost for long, come out startlingly in the features, 
fixed and cold. Every one has seen it: and it is 
sometimes strange how rapidly the change takes place. 
‘The marks of pain fade out ; and with them the marks 
of age. I lately saw an aged Christian die. She had 
borne sharp pain for many days with the endurance of 
a martyr: she had to bear sharp pain to the very last. 
The features were tense and rigid with suffering: they 
remained so while life remained. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the change which took place in the very 
instant of dissolution. The features, sharp for many 
days with pain, in that instant recovered the old aspect 
of quietude which they had borne in health : the tense, 
tight look was gone. You saw the signs of pain go 
out. You felt that all suffermg was over. It was no 
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more of course than the working of physical law: but 
in that case it seemed as if there were a further mean- 
mg conveyed. It was hardly possible to look on the 
features, so suffering the one moment, so quiet and 
calm the next, without remembering words which tell 
us, concerning ‘the country into which the believer 
enters in the instant of his departure, that Zere ‘“ shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; NEITRER 
SHALL THERE BE ANY MORE PAIN!” 


XIV. 
THE VICTORY OVER THE WORLD. 


“And this is the victory that overcometh the world, even ow 
faith.” —1 JOHN v. 4. 


Ce text implies and suggests two great lessons: 
one of these is that the Christian has to over. 
come the world,—that there is some sense in which 
the world is an enemy, an obstacle, to the Christian, 
—an obstacle which must be got over, an enemy 
which must be overcome: and the other lesson is that _ 
Faith is the way and the means by which the Chris- 
tian can and must overcome the world. And when 
we look to the first clause of the verse, we find a fur- 
ther truth suggested,—to wit, that this overcoming the 
world is a thing of vital and essential concern,—that 
it is indeed a test of a professing Christian’s profession, 
—that if any professing Christian has not overcome 
the world, but is manifestly in subjection and bondage 
to it, this shews that he is not truly a Christian. For 
“ whatsoever,”—or perhaps it ought to read “ zwhoso- 
ever is born of God overcometh the world ; and ¢/zs is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 
We do not live long before we,come to understand, 
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that it has pleased God so to order things in this life, 
that no worthy end can be attained without an effort, 

-without encountering and overcoming opposition. 
Anything that costs nothing, is generally worth no- 
thing. It is difficult to do anything that is good ; and 
the Christian life is in keeping with all things around 
it. The schoolboy soon knows that it is difficult to 
be diligent and industrious,—it is hard work to learn 
his lessons thoroughly and well ;—but it is quite easy 
to sit idle and do nothing. The farmer knows that he 
must work early and late to get his field to produce a 
good crop: while he has only to neglect his field and 
do nothing, to have it covered with abundance of 
weeds. The man who wishes to do good, physical or 
spiritual, to his fellow-men, finds that that cannot be 
done by sitting still in his easy chair and dreaming: 
he must go forth, and go through work, often rough 
work, sometimes painful and discouraging work. It 
is energetic, muscular philanthropy, that purifies the 
cottage air, and tidies the cottage decor, and trains the 
neglected children. And it is just in religion as it is in 
everything else. It is difficult to be a true, earnest 
Christian. It is easy to be a careless, worldly pe:son. 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leads to 
destruction ; while we must s/7ve,—and Christ’s word 
means more than sfrive,—it means that we must make 
a strong and agonising effort,—to enter in at the 
strait gate; and the path of duty, the path to 
heaven, is an up-hill path. And the text points out 
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one great obstacle, a host of obstacles in itself, in the 
Christian’s heavenward way. The world is in the 
way. And if we would live the Christian life, if we 
would reach the Christian’s home,—there is no other 
course,—we must ‘‘ overcome the world !” 

We are far from saying that the world is the only 
thing the Christian has to overcome, in his progress 
towards a better world. ‘There is the great Adversary 
ind Enemy of all good: there is the weak and earth- 
ward heart within: but I believe I am expressing the 
experience of most men who are seeking to lead 
Christian lives in these days on which we have fallen, 
when I say that the world is practically the great ob- 
stacle to be overcome,—that worldliness is the great 
besetting sin which most of us have to resist. The 
cares of the world are in truth the great things that 
choke the good seed so that it becomes unfruitful. 
The great thing which most of us have to lament, and 
confess, and strive against, is, being so occupied and 
engrossed by our affairs in this world as quite to ne- 
glect our preparation for the world beyond the grave. 
Few Christians in ordinary society and ordinary life 
are tempted to gross and crying sins: most of us de- 
serve no credit for being free from such, for we have 
really never been strongly tempted to them. The 
great thing is just that we are worldly ; that we live 
too much as if this life were all; that our minds are 
quite filled with worldly business, worldly pleasure, 
worldly cares, anxieties, sorrows, losses; that we are 
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more anxious about our worldly circumstances, than 
about our interest in, Christ,—more careful of our 
bodily health than of our spiritual,—more set, in short, 
{we all know what it means,) upon the seen and tem- 
poral than upon the unseen and eternal. Now, my 
friends, not only is worldliness a sin, but it is a sin 
that chokes all good: it chokes and kills all the fruits 
of the Spirit; and it makes the soul as unfit for 
heaven as the grossest crime could, It is our beset- 
ting sin: it is our most perilous malady: it concerns 
us, with momentous concern, to understand it and 
strive against it: and so let us, praying for Divine 
direction, look at some of the ways in which the 
world is an enemy, an obstacle, a hindrance in our 
Christian course ; and let us see how faith is needful 
to overcome it. 

And, first, this world is an obstacle, needing to be 
overcome,—it exerts, that is, an influence which we 
must every day be resisting and praying against,—just 
in this: that it looks so solid and so real, that in com- 
parison with it, the eternal world and its interests look 
to most men as though they had but a shadowy and 
unsubstantial existence. And it is a terrible obstacle 
this, in our Christian life. No doubt it is for a wise 
and good reason that the Almighty suffers it to be so: 
but oh how hard it is to feel, day by day, that things 
which we cannot see or touch are the most real things 
in nature: how hard it is to feel that pardon of sin 
and peace with God are more truly the “necessaries 
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of life” than the daily bread and the nightly ‘shelter,— 
that a saving interest in Christ’s great Atonement is 
really the “one thing needful!” Oh! it would be 
well with us if we could only feel as sensibly that we 
need salvation as that we need food and raiment! 
Oh! it would be well for us if we could only realise it 
as strongly, that there is a country beyond the grave, 
as that there is a country beyond the Atlantic! How 
many great religious truths,—truths which lie at the 
foundation of all religion,—we believe in a sadly half- 
hearted way, because this solid world looks like a 
constant silent contradiction of them! The supreme 
importance of the life to come is the doctrine on which 
all religion rests: but though we often hear and repeat 
the words, that “all on earth is shadow, all beyond is 
substance,”—and although sometimes, perhaps in the 
‘house of prayer, we may feel our souls lifted up to an 
elevation from which we discern the fact with a start- 
ling reality never known on ordinary days of life,— 
still when the parting hymn is sung, and the benedic- 
tion pronounced, and we pass out through the church 
door, and see before us the great hills, and the ancient 
trees, and feel beneath our feet the solid earth, and 
hear the voices of people round us,—how fast this 
world of sense grows and greatens upon us again,— 
while the unseen world and all its concerns seem to 
recede into distance, to melt into air, to fade into no- 
thing! Do you not feel all that, my friends? Do you 
not feel that this world shuts out, somehow, the next 
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world from your view; and crowds out the next world 
trom your heart! And what is there that shall “ over. 
come” this materialising influence of a present world : 
what is there that shall give us the “victory” over it ; 
—-but Faith,—Faith which believes what it cannot 
see, with all the vividness of sight? Surely, by its 
very nature, Christian faith, that faith which is wrought 
in the believing heart by the Blessed Spirit,—is the 
only thing that can avail us here. We see and feel 
this world,—we believe the other: we see and fee! 
the body, and bodily wants,—we believe the soul and 
its necessities: oh that by God’s grace faith may be 
made to vanquish sight,—it never will vanquish sight 
as we might wish it should,—but at least vanquish 
sight and.sense in so far as that it shall be the guide 
of our conduct,—as that we shall act according to the 
dictates of faith,—as that we shall live and act accord- 
ing to what we believe and not according to what we 
see ;—and thus that, like the apostle, we shall “walk 
by faith and not by sight!” It is too much, perhaps, 
~ to expect that the day should ever come, when, for 
more than short seasons of special elevation, we shall 
be able to realise the unseen and eternal as plainly as 
we do the seen and temporal: we cannot look to be 
always so raised above worldly interests, as to feel 
that not what we grasp, but what we believe, is the 
true reality: it will be enough if we carry with us such 
« conviction as shall constrain us to “seek /irs¢ the 
kingaom of God and His righteousness:” and if we 
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ever do so, ¢his must be “the victory which shall 
overcome the world, even our faith.” 


So far, then, for one respect in which faith is need- 
ful to resist an influence of the world, hostile to our 
spiritual life: and next we remark that the world is an 
obstacle in our Christian course, because its cares, 
business, interests, tend strongly and directly to choke 
the good seed of religion in the heart,—to fill up om 
minds so completely as that they shall have no room 
for thoughts of eternity and salvation. -Olijhow many 
notable housewives, busy from morning till night with 
their household affairs, their children, their servants, 
could tell us that they scarce can find a minute to read 
the Bible, or to stop and think where they are going ; 
and that at morning they are so anxious to get to the 
avocations of the day, and at evening so completely 
wearied and worn out, that they have not time nor heart 
for prayer. How many a toiling, anxious man, work- 
ing and scheming to make the ends meet, and to 
maintain his children, and to advance them in life, has 
not a thought to spare for the other world ;—for his own 
soul’s eternal destiny, or for the eternal destiny of 
those he holds dear! It is when we are “ careful and 
troubled about many things,” that we are ready to for- 
get that “ one thing is needful.” { I need not tell you 
that in all ages of the Church, every man who has ear- 
nestly tried to lead a Christian life, has felt, more or 
less, how great an obstacle earthly care has ever been. 
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You know how, in centuries past, men have tried to 
evade this world instead of overcoming it,—to fly 
from the enemy instead of facing and vanquishing it: 
how they have left the world behind them, and sought 
in the monastic shade a retreat to which worldly care 
should never come,—a home where the turmoil and 
strife should never be.heard, save softened by the dis- 
tance into a murmur that would but lull the ear. Ah, 
it was a vain endeavour: but still it proved how great 
an enemy of spiritual life worldly care was felt to be, 
—when, only to be rid of it, men were found willing 
to give up almost everything that human hearts hold 
dear! How many a time have you knelt down in 
your closet to say your evening prayer; and in a little 
while found that some worldly anxiety or trouble was 
coming between you and your God ;—that your 
thoughts. were wandering away upon your earthly 
cares, and would not leave you undistracted even for 
the little time given to devotion! How often in the 
house of prayer, the words of exhortation fell effectless 
and unnoted on your ear, because your thoughts were 
away about the cares you had left at home,—about how 
you were to find the money which you must have by a 
certain day, or about the pale cheek and the failing 
strength of your little sickly child! Oh, how shall we 
overcome these things, my Christian friends? How 
shall we keep these worldly cares which we cannot 
escape, from making our souls utterly worldly? How 
can it be brought to this, that the man in business may 
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give to his business just thought enough and no more, 
—that the parent may not let his children’s welfare 
come between him and his salvation,—that “ care’s 
unthankful gloom” may not nip all holy affections and 
aspirations, and make us worn, miserable, anxious 
creatures, wretched in time, but not able to spare a 
thought for eternity? Only the “ faith that overcometh 
the world” can save from this. Only that child-like 
confidence in our Saviour’s love and wisdom and 
power, which trusts everything to Him,—which “ casts 
all our care upon Him” and His strong arm,—and so 
feels the crushing burden lifted from our own weak 
hearts! ‘ Thzs is the victory that overcometh,”—the 
only thing that ever can overcome,—“ the world ;— 
even our faith!” What we need, to overcome worldly 
care, is that faith which lifts its head above the atmo- 
sphere of time, into eternity’s clearer light! What we 
need is faith to realise how short this life is, when 
compared with the great eternity : how little and how 
fleeting are all worldly interests, all earthly gains and 
losses, when compared with the pearl of great price, 
an assured part in Christ’s great salvation. What we 
need is faith to realise that no earthly end or aim 
should be regarded as our “ chief end ;” and that every 
earthly thing has yielded us the best it can give, when 
it has wrought together towards our immortal welfare ! 
What we need is faith to feel that the true riches lie 
not in broad acres nor in hoarded wealth, from which 


a week’s illness or a moment’s shock may part us for 
0. 
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ever ;—but in that nobler estate which is garnered up 
within the soul,—those “ treasures laid up in heaven, — 
which neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and which 
no thief can break through and steal!” Give us that 
faith ; and we ave “overcome the world:” it is our 
tyrant, and we are its slaves, no more! Give us that 
faith, not for isolated moments of rapture only, but to 
be the daily mood and temper of our hearts: and then 
we shall engage without fever in the business of this 
world, as feeling that in a few short years it will matter 
nothing whether we met disappointment or success : 
then we shall seek for wealth, if we seek at all, as 
those who remember that in a very little we are going 
where we shall never be asked whether we were rich or 
poor: then we shall feel, that once safe in Christ, no- 
thing can go amiss with us,—that God has undertaken 
for us,—and that it is His concern and not ours to 
arrange and dispose all the events of our worldly lot. 
And shall we not thus “ overcome the world:” break 
from its thousand ties, cast off its downward gravita- 
tion,—break away from its control, free and untram- 
melled, as the lion that bounds scatheless from the 
hunter’s net! Be it our prayer, then, when we think 
how soul-destroying a thing worldly care is in its own 
nature, that God, of His abundant grace, may vouch- 
safe to each and all of us “the victory that overcometh 
the world,—even such faith !” 

It is too much to ask of frail human beings, merely 
to remove their affections from the things of time and 
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sense. It will not do, merely to tell us that we are 
not to “love this world,” unless you point out to us 
what we are to love instead. We cannot turn away 
from this world, evil though it be; when we turn our 
back upon z¢, we see but-a blank before us. And 
here it is that all systems but Christianity have failed, 
when they sought to teach men how they might rise 
superior to worldly concerns, and thus “ overcome 
the world.” It was easy to shew that the things which 
are seen can never make us happy: easy to repeat 
the moral lesson that it was foolish to give the heart 
to what can stand us in so little stead: but it was 
useless to advise man to set his affection and lay up 
his treasure nowhere: and it is faith only which can 
apprehend and lay hold of the things which are not 
seen. It is the faith which holds in view another 
world, which alone can overcome this: can overlook 
it, as the eye, that rests on mountains far away, over- 
looks the fields that lie between. The soul that is 
accustomed to gaze on spiritual and eternal things, 
sees earthly objects in their real insignificance: and 
to see this world as it truly is, is to overcome it. I 
is like the embodied demons of classic fable, who 
fled if you did but recognise and name them. 
Estimate this world,—as faith alone estimates it, at 
its true worth; and in that act you have “ overcome 
the world !” 


There is yet another sense in which the world is an 
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obstacle to our Christian life, needing to be overcome 
by faith, As you know, the phrase the World is 
sometimes used in contrast with the Church: so our 
Saviour used it all through his Intercessory Prayer ; 
as when He said of His disciples, ‘ They are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world.” Taken 
in this way, the World means all human beings who 
are without the Christian fold: who are devoid of 
Christian faith, and of Christian ways of thinking 
and feeling. And you know well that on the most 
important subjects there is an absolute contrariety 
between the doctrines of the church and of the 
world: and many a believer has found the world’s 
frown or the world’s sneer something which it needs 
much faith to resist and to overcome. Perhaps in 
the case of most of ws, living among those who make 
a profession of Christianity, or who at least respect- 
fully recognise it, this opposition is but little felt: 
and probably in the case of hardly any is it such as in 
past days it has been. Yet it is felt still, by the poor 
school-boy, sent out from a pious home into that 
stormy little world, who is afraid to say his prayers 
{est his companions should laugh at him: and by the 
poor servant, admitted to some great establishment, 
who is just as much afraid as her betters of the jeer 
of some flippant fool, who thinks all seriousness 
hypocrisy: and by many a youth, sent into circles 
and professions, where anything like earnestness for 
his soul’s salvation would be met by banter and 
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ndicule, or by the stare of well-bred contempt. It 
is not everywhere and at all times easy to say 
practically, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” There are many professing Christians, who 
at some tables and in some societies, sink their 
Christianity for the time. But how ¢zs oppositier 
crumbles down in the presence of earnest faith! How 
easily ¢ha¢t faith, which realises things spiritual and 
unseen, Overcomes and puts down “fis hostile in- 
fluence of the world! How cheaply and lightly will 
that man hold ridicule and mockery of him and his 
religion, who realises to his heart that the All-wise 
and Almighty God thinks upon /ha¢ subject as he 
does: who realises that God approves the course he 
follows, whether man does or no: and who can feel 
that even as the brainless scoffer is raising the laugh 
at his expense, and the empty circle joins in the 
derision, a silent Eye looks down approvingly upon 
what he does, and a pen which the by-standers do not 
see is registering the “well-done, good and faithful 
servant !” Ah,-make ¢/at be realised by earnest faith ; 
and the bonds of this world’s fear turn to the strong 
heart as the green withs were to Samson’s nervous 
arms ! 


In these senses, then, which have been pointed 
out, the World is an obstacle in the Christian’s way, 
—an obstacle which he must resist and overcome. 
Its solid, sensible reality, makes spiritual things look 
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in the comparison shadowy and unreal. Its cares 
and anxieties choke the word,—engross the soul to 
the exclusion of all thought of religion. Its maxims 
and its fear, ‘the world’s dread laugh,” tend some- 
times to make the disciple of Christ ashamed of his 
Christian profession and his Divine Master. And 
over all these hostile influences faith gives us the 
victory ; and nothing but faith can. You may tell 
me, indeed, that there have been men, who had no 
Christian faith, and who made no pretence of it, who 
yet have appeared wonderfully dead to this world’s 
power, and who sat very loosely to the things of time 
and sense. And if it were to “ overcome the world,” 
merely to turn away from it in disgust ;—if he can be 
said to have “overcome the world,” who has broken 
away from all the ties by which it maintains its hold 
on human hearts,—who has grown “ weary of the 
sun,” and sick of all ambition,—who flies the society 
of his race, and scorns its opinions,—+ten indeed it 
would be hard to shew that Christian faith in the 
heart is the only thing that can “ overcome the 
world.” Rather in that case we might say, that 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even ”—disappointed ambition, blighted affection, 
shattered nerves, frustrated anticipations and hopes. 
Rather in that case should we point to the sated 
voluptuary, the betrayed politician, the solitary mis- 
anthrope,—than to the Christian, genial, kind, and 
true. Rather in that case should we have to seek 
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the hero, victorious over time and sense, where the 
lonely waves made sad music round the cynic man- 
hater’s dwelling, or where the poet’s genius has shewn 
us the desolate wanderer, wearied of all he felt, ox 
heard, or saw. But ¢/az, my brethren, is not conquer- 
ing the world: it is succumbing to the world: it is 
letting the world conquer us! It is not to overcome 
‘the world, merely to take the pet at it, like a spoiled 
child, because it will not let us have our own way. 
In all these cases, the moody dejection which marks 
him who has thus turned his back upon the world, 
testifies that the world has still its hold upon his 
heart; and that if the present cloud were but re- 
moved, if times of prosperity came back, he would 
return to earthly pursuits and follies with as keen a 
relish as ever. We look with suspicion upon him 
who professes that he has renounced the world, just 
when the world has renounced Az. who lays down 
the empty cup, and says the draught is bitter: who 
declares that the objects of earthly ambition are 
vanity—but not till he has found that they lie beyond 
his reach. No doubt sorrows and disappointments 
are sometimes the sharp discipline by which God 
weans His children’s hearts from worldly things : no 
doubt the path of tribulation sometimes serves to 
quicken our steps towards the kingdom of God: no 
doubt experience of the insufficiency of earthly 
things to make us happy, oftentimes tends to turn us 
to that Blessed Saviour who alone can give peace and 
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rest to our weary souls: and in this way all worldly 
troubles may be used by the Holy Spirit as means for ~ 
working in us that faith which overcomes the world. 
But it is not mere sorrow that overcomes the world : 
nor is it sorrow left to its own natural results. Sorrow 
by itself tends merely to crush us down: it brings us 
to the earth, rather than raises us above it: it was 
natural in Job, in his time of great desolation, to 
“fall down upon the ground :” but faith takes the 
further step, and raises the affections from things on 
earth to things in heaven. Sorrow is in itself an idle 
thing: it leaves us no heart to do anything: yet God’s 
Spirit, from that unpromising source, sometimes draws 
forth that energetic faith, which “ purifieth the heart, 
and worketh by love, and overcometh the world.” 
And then, after the sorrow is gone, its happy results 
remain: the Saviour, whose preciousness was found 
in the night of weeping, is still found precious when 
the night has passed away: the lesson learned under 
the heavy discipline of sorrow, is remembered and 
acted upon when happier days return: and the soul, 
emancipated from the trammels of the worid, acknow. 
ledges how good it was to be thus afflicted. A saving 
and permanent change, visible in the whole lite, is 
sometimes left by the season of tribulation: and then, 
indeed, the world Aas been overcome, when a calm 
resignation to all the appointments of God’s good 
will,—a resignation which is calm but not apathetic, 
—has taken the place of that feverish anxiety about 
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worldly things to which we are all so prone. And so, 
the parent, who has lost his beloved child,.has some- 
times been able to testify that a blessed lesson was 
taught him by that little grave: that the removal of 
that dear one reminded him sharply of what he was 
forgetting, that ¢#zs is not our rest or our home; and 
made one tie more to that happy place, where there 
js no sin nor sorrow. 

And now, as a practical conclusion to my dis- 
course, let me ask each of you whether you have 
overcome the world. ‘“‘ Whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world :” it is a searching test this: 
for it means that he who has not overcome the world 
has not been born of God. It means that if a man 
be entirely worldly in heart and life, he can be no 
believer. How is it with ws, then? Do we feel most 
interest in the things of time and sense? Do we give 
more time and thought to our worldly work, or to the 
great employment of working out our salvation? 
Are we more anxious to be holy, humble disciples of 
Jesus, than to get comfortably on through life? Ah, 
brethren, answer these questions to yourselves : these 
are matters which jie between you and God. Se 
knows what your answer should be ! 


We read in history, my friends—what school-boy 
has not heard of it}~of one in departed days who 
fancied that he had accomplished that hard task, 
which the Apostle John tells us can be accomplished 
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only by him who hath been born of God. We read 
how he carried his victorious arms over every region 
of the then known earth: how ke subjugated king 
after king, and brought nation after nation beneath 
his sway ; and then fancied that he had “ overcome 
the world!” We read how he felt it sad to think that 
his heroic task was done ; and how he wept that there 
were no more worlds to conquer. Qh, far astray, far 
mistaken! There was one world to conquer yet, to 
which that conqueror was a slave: a world to over- 
come which the arms of Alexander were of no avail 

a world that can enslave the man who fancies he has 
conquered it,—can bind his soul in fetters, and hold 
in captivity every feeling and thought. And ¢haz 
world there is but one thing which can conquer. 
Quietly fought, and fought year after year, this battle 
is fought and won in the humble believer’s heart: 
“and “is is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith '” 


—S 


XV. 
THE LIMITS OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


‘“There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man.”—1 Cor. x. 13. , 


VERY great number of people firmly believe, 
that there never were in this world such people 

as themselves: and that nobody ever did what they 
have done, or came through what they have come 
through. There is in almost every human being, and 
in none more decidedly than the most commonplace, 
a lurking belief that there never was such a being as 
himself. You will find this especially in the narrower, 
and less cultivated minds: and in them it often 
appears in forms which are irritating and ridiculous. 
You will find folk who really believe that they them- 
selves, and all their belongings, are much better than 
other folk, and ¢heir belongings: that there never 
were such children as theirs; that there never were 
such flowers and vegetables as theirs; that there 
never were such toils as theirs ; and even (for there is 
no reckoning the odd ways in which human vanity 
will gratify itself) that there never were such headaches 
and such worries as theirs. All this comes of a 
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morbid self-conceit. It is just the person who is 
below the average of the race, who will fancy that he 
stands above all his fellow-creatures. And all this 
goes rather to constitute one of those weaknesses 
which .should be touched by the moralist, than to 
rank among those graver matters of doctrine and 
practice which are to be specially thought of in the 
house of prayer. 

But there is a particular manifestation of the same 
tendency in fallen human nature, against which an 
apostle thought it worth while solemnly to caution his 
friends in an epistle inspired by the Holy Spirit ; and 
which well deserves the most earnest consideration 
which can be given it upon this day and in this place. 
This tendency in each human soul to single itself out 
from the mass of mankind, does not always appear in 
those self-conceited and unamiable forms to which we 
have alluded. It sometimes manifests itself in forms 
of feeling and belief which deserve our heartiest 
sympathy: it often prompts human beings to write 
hard things against themselves, and to esteem them- 
selves as parted from others, not by being better but 
by being worse. Every minister often meets with 
people who, having been deeply convinced of their 
sinfulness, and of their lost estate by nature, run into 
an extreme which for the time threatens to drive 
them to despair. They fancy that there never were 
such sinners as they are: that they have sinned 
beyond hope: that not even Christ’s blood can wash 
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away such sins as theirs: that there never were such 
evil thoughts as have passed through their hearts: 
that there never were transgressions so aggravated 
and so black as theirs: that all the gracious words ot 
scripture you can remind them of, apply to other 
people but not to them: that you may just leave them 
alone, as past all redemption. Then you will find 
others who have got past this mournful and distressing 
stage: who have been brought to commit their souls 
to Christ, and who have found some little measure of 
hope and peace, but who seem likely to be despond- 
ing pilgrims to the end. They zwz// have it that there 
never were believers so weak as they are: never 
Christians with so little heart for duty: never Chris- 
tians so little equal to face the toils, perils, tempta- 
tions of the way: and never such temptations, toils, 
and perils as those which they must pass through. 
And in such cases as those I have been describing, 
there is nothing of that silly vanity which has been 
spoken of: instead of being vain of being different 
from others, the fancied pre-eminence in sin and 
sorrow is a cause of deep and unaffected anguish: 
and such poor souls would be thankful if you could 
but assure and convince them that they fare no 
worse than millions have fared before them: that 
they share just the common lot of the race. It was 
to such people as these, that St Paul wrote the words 
‘of the text. They were pressed by many temptations, 
these Christians of Corinth: and forasmuch as human 
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nature is in its essence always the same, we may well 
Yelieve that they were sometimes ready to despair, 
and to fancy that never were believers pressed so 
hard. And so St Paul assures them, in words which 
would doubtless be felt as affording strong consola- 
tion, that it was to them just as it had been to others. 
He says, “There hath no temptation taken you, but 
such as is common to man.” 

The Apostle, you see, speaks of Temptation: but 
without the least straining, we may understand the 
text as reaching to much more than ¢hat. It is not 
temptation alone which we share with our race: but 
cares, sorrows, and bereavements too: in short, all 
that makes the common lot of human-kind. We 
fancy, when painful trials come to ourselves, thet 
things so painful were never felt before: we feel trial 
so sharply when it touches ourselves: we cannot help 
its being so. But our text reminds us that there is a 
limit, within which all human experience lies. Human 
ability, and human endurance: what man can do, 
and what man can suffer: all these things have their 
tether, and cannot range very far. Here is a lesson 
of humility for the self-conceited, who fancy that there 
never were people so clever or so wise or so laborious 
as themselves: let them remember that thousands 
more have been at least as good. Here is comfort 
for those bowed down under the sense of sinfulness, 
and thinking that the human being never breathed 
who had so provoked God’s wrath and so weaned 
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God’s forbearance: thousands are now in heaven who 
once thought all z/az, and who have sinned as deeply 
as they. Here is encouragement for the tempted, 
teady to faint and fail: thousands more have felt the 
like, and by God’s grace have been led safely through 
it. There is nothing in our powers, our circum- 
stances, our sufferings, our merits, our sins, our tempta- 
tions, but what lies within the reach of human experi- 
ence: we are but treading the track which wiser and 
better men have trodden before us: “There hath 
nothing befallen ws, but such as is common to man!” 
So you see, my friends, that the thought suggested 
in the text may be useful as a medicine for two spiri- 
tual diseases most opposite to one another in nature. 
You know that the two opposite errors to which be- 
lievers are tempted, as regards mood and feeling, are 
Presumption, and Despair. We may think of our. 
selves too highly: we may judge ourselves too safe; 
we may fancy that we are quite equal to all the duty 
and the temptation that can come our way. That is | 
the error upon one hand: ¢Aat is presumption. And 
the vain self-conceit which prompts to it meets its 
rebuke in the assurance that we are no whit wiser, 
or better, or safer, than other men: and as we all 
know how other men have failed and fallen, we may 
well stand in fear lest we should do the like ; and we 
may well feel our simple dependence upon grace from 
above ; and seek it and look for it earnestly and daily. 
But the pendulum swings as far to the left, as it had 
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previously swung to the right: and as presumption 
lies at the extremity on one side, so despair lies at 
the extremity on the other: and although down- 
hearted and desponding believers are oftentimes so 
almost ceaselessly, still we all know, too, that be- 
lievers sometimes pass all of a sudden from the one 
extreme to the other: and you will find people who 
within a few days or hours will pass through the most 
diverse and inconsistent spiritual moods: at one time 
fancying that their sins are beyond those of all other 
sinners, and at another that their attainments are 
above those of almost all other believers. Now we 
know that though God disapproves Presumption, he 
also disapproves its opposite, Despair: and the dis- 
trust of God, and the exaggerated sense of our own 
sinfulness and weakness, which lead to Despair, find 
their remedy in the self-same text which rebuked 
Presumption,—in the assurance that great as is our 
guilt, the blood of Christ has washed white souls as 
guilty: that great as is our weakness, Christians as 
weak have been enabled by God's Spirit to tread to 
the end a path as rough and steep as ours can be: 
and that manifold as are our temptations, they are no 
unexampled temptations ;—that ‘others have felt them 
all ;—that “there hath no temptation taken us, but 
such as is common to man.” 

My friends, it is to the comforting view of the text, 
and not to the humbling one, that I wish at this time 
to direct your thoughts. It was as comfort that St 
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Paul addressed this text to the Corinthians. He did 
not mean to take them down by it; but to encourage 
them. They had not reached that morbid stage, that 
they were proud of their troubles, and given to boast 
about them. The text is addressed to such as feel their 
troubles and temptations far too deeply and really for 
that. And let us, this day, for our own comfort and 
encouragement in our pilgrimage course, dwell for a 
little upon the assurance in the text, regarded in its 
comforting aspect. Doubtless there are in this con- 
gregation some who need all the comfort the text can 
yield: and let us humbly ask that the Blessed Spirit 
would convey its strong consolation to their hearts. 
And the first case which suggests itself as one’ in 
which the text may afford comfort, is, when the soul 
is brought under the deep conviction of sin. You 
know, my friends, that if you wish to persuade a sick 
man to send for the physician, the first thing you 
must do is to convince him that he zs sick. It is just 
an application of that principle of plain common 
sense, that in order to get a man to take pains to 
get anything, you must get him to see that he needs 
it, and that he cannot do without it. Now Christianity, 
in all that part of it which human minds can under- 
stand, is essentially a common-sense scheme. And 
the Holy Spirit, in leading men to believe in Christ, 
‘acts upon plain principles, which we can all see to be 
the right ones. The Holy Spirit begins His saving 


work upon a careless human soul: see how He works. 
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He wishes to lead the careless soul to the Great Phy 
sician of souls: He begins, accordingly, by shewing 
the careless soul how sick it is. He wishes to lead 
the man to labour and strive to find pardon and 
peace with God: He begins, accordingly, by shewing 
the man how much he needs pardon and peace with 
God. He wishes us to go to the Saviour of sinners: 
He begins, by convincing us that we are sinners, and 
so that we need a Saviour. Now, there is no doubt, 
there is something very startling in the first deep con- 
viction that we are sinners. It is so new. It is 
something quite strange. It is a conviction quite 
different from that which we entertained before. For 
the natural thing is, to think that we are not very 
great sinners: that we have never done very many 
sins; and that those which we have done are not 
so very bad. And when God’s Spirit convinces us 
of sin: makes us really feel the sober truth of the 
confessions of sin which we utter in our prayers 
without at all meaning them: makes us really dis- 
cern the tremendous risk in which we stand of that 
fearful doom whose mention is so often the profane 
man’s jest: then the soul is sometimes ready to run 
from the one extreme, of Presumption, to the other 
extreme, of Despair: and to pass from an easy-going 
indifference as to its salvation, to an anxiety so urgent 
and terrible as has sometimes threatened to overthrow 
reason itself. And doubtless, this is a sad and dark 
stage to pass through: if there be any within these 
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walls now passing through it, to such we would say, 
dark and sad as it is, it is far better than the reckless 
indifference which went before it: Be thankful that 
you are unhappy: the Holy Spirit has not left you: 
He is making you feel that you are under the disease ; 
and never fear but He will by and by lead you to 
the remedy for it. The truly hopeless symptom in the 
case of the unconverted man, is when he knows he is 
unconverted, and does not care at all. But, brethren, 
one of the most common feelings of the soul awakened 
to a sense of sin, is, that there never was sin like its 
own. From fancying that he is hardly a sinner at all, 
the man goes to the other extreme, and fancies that 
there never was such a sinner in the world. It is not 
in every case that this is so: but assuredly it is so in 
a very great number of cases. And deep as is the 
soul’s distress in that sad time, deep as is its sense of 
sinfulness, it would be unspeakable comfort if you 
could only persuade it that other men have felt the 
like ; and that others have had the self-same crushing 
conviction of sin. No doubt, the feeling is a morbid 
one, which prompts any one to say, “TI have sinned 
as no other ever sinned: I fear I am beyond hope, so 
aggravated has been my guilt: all that you can say 
of God’s mercy and the Redeemer’s blood may give 
comfort to others, but not to me.” The feeling that 
prompts such words is a morbid one, indeed: but 
it is a common one: It is just a manifestation of 
the great fact in our nature, that what touches our- 
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selves comes home to us as nothing else can: and — 
you will find people, sharp enough at discerning the 
folly of such a feeling in the case of ethers, who when 
the Spirit brings sin home to themselves, evince it all. 
Now it may be difficult to explain why, but it is quite 
certain that there is something re-assuring and com- 
forting in being really made to believe that we are 
no worse off than others: in being really made to 
feel that all this trouble we are passing through is 
nothing untried and unprecedented: that we are jour- 
neying along no untrodden way, but along a path 
beaten by the feet of multitudes more. Oh that I 
could even now carry it home to any, burdened down 
with the sense of sin, that many who are now thank- 
ful and~happy believers, that many who are now in 
heaven, have had the self-same fears, and have seen 
their sins in the very same way! Oh that I could 
carry it to the despairing heart, that there is no sin 
but Christ’s blood can wash away: that He did not 
come to save those who fancied they really do not 
need much saving, but “to save sinners, even the 
chief :” that it is a hopeful sign that we shall find the 
Physician of souls, when we feel how sorely we are 
stricken with the disease: and that sinfulness, in its 
very darkest manifestations, is nothing other than a 
disease ‘‘ which is common to man !” 


A second case in which the text may afford comfort, 
is that which the Apostle had especially in his mind 
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when he wrote it: it is in the prospect and under the 
pressure of temptation. My friends, apart from any 
reason which would bear logical scrutiny, there is 
comfort under any trouble in the bare thought that 
other human beings have known the like trouble; 
that we are treated no more hardly than our fellow- 
men. But as regards temptation, our text suggests 
more than merely this undefined and comparatively 
sentimental consolation: we can draw comfort under 
temptation from our text by stern logic, as well as 
through the medium of a kind of vague emotional 
impulse. For we may soundly argue, that if no 
temptation is likely to assail us, except temptation 
through which human souls as weak as we have by 
God’s grace passed safely into glory,—then that we 
too may hope, by the same blessed aid, to fight our 
way through all the influences which would lead 
towards ruin, till we enter on the holiness, the safety, 


the rest above. That which man has done, man may ; 


do. The great adversary, and the ensnaring world, 
fairly vanquished in a hundred battles, may well be 
vanquished again. No doubt, we may imagine 
temptations which would be too much for human 
beings to resist; and duties too weighty for human 
beings to do: but, if we be true believers, we have 
God’s word for it, that such shall not come our way. 
There is a limit, beyond which the strength of any 
impulse to sin shall not be suffered to reach: and 
though the great Adversary and Tempter may go 
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about continually seeking whom he may deceive and 
mislead, after all, he fights in fetters ;—there is a point 
beyond which his power and craft shall never be al- 
lowed to reach ;—and ¢hat is the point up to which 
each one of us may, by honest effort on our own 
part, and by God’s directing and sustaining grace, 
fairly resist and vanquish him. Temptation may 
indeed often come, which the man who does not 
honestly want to resist it may be willing to fancy irre- 
sistible: it is not a half-hearted opposition that will 
suffice to put temptation down: and in too many 
instances, we are, all, but too anxious to persuade 
ourselves that under pressure so strong as that which 
is bearing upon us, we should be more than human if 
we did not deviate somewhat from the strict line ot 
right. When you meet some malignant injury, there 
is a strong provocation to bitterness and revenge: 
when you are passed over in favour of one you may 
think less deserving than yourself, there is a strong 
provocation to envy, discontent, murmuring against 
God: when you have the opportunity of acquiring 
profit by means which are unfair and dishonest, but 
which you know quite well that many reputable people 
would not for a moment hesitate to employ, there is a 
strong temptation to stifle the voice of conscience 
and of God’s Spirit, and to do that unfair thing. But 
in every such case, you know thoroughly well, that 
though temptation was strong, it was not by any 
iueans Overwhelming; you could have resisted it if you 
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had honestly tried: and the reason why you yielded 
to it was not that temptation was irresistible, but 
that inclination lay that way. You know perfectly 
well, that for the evil you have done, even under that 
pressure, you are justly responsible to God. And 
you would not feel that you were thus responsible, if 
you could truly say at God’s judgment-seat, that before 
Him you could not choose but do the evil you have 
done: that you were powerless in the hand of tempta- 
tion, and could but drift before it as a ship before the 
overmastering hurricane. So you see there is a double 
lesson in our text for those subjected to temptation. 
There is comfort; and there is caution. If you 
honestly and truly wish to go on in God’s way, there 
is abounding comfort. There is the comfort, that 
though manifold temptations will strive to lead you 
wrong,—though many siren voices may whisper evil 
to your heart, and many weighty considerations may 
tend towards profitable and pleasant sin,—and though 
a whole array of crafty spirits may plot your downfall, 
and though their dark, malignant Ruler be ever near: 
—-still that the temptation will never come that would 
need angelic strength to resist: the temptation will 
never come that human beings like ourselves have not 
faced already ; and which God’s grace and our own 
faithful endeavours will not enable us to pass through. 
But there is the caution too; that if you are an in- 
sincere and half-hearted Christian, seeking to just 
reach heaven at last after having held by the world 
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here, you need never think to cloak your own prone- 
ness to go astray under the pretext that temptation 
overpowered you. Never think, as some hypocriti- 
cally do, to cast wholly upon Satan the sin into which 
they went quite readily themselves. You will find 
people who will utter phrases of hateful cant which 
seem to imply that it is Satan’s fault they have done 
wrong ; and that it is really no concern of theirs. Ah 
brethren, when a man sins, the sin is essentially his 
own. He must answer for it himself. Satan might 
tempt him to do wrong ; but Satan could not compel — 
him to do wrong: his own evil heart must have con- 
sented to the evil he hasdone. Satan is bad enough: 
but some people would hypocritically give him credit 
for things with which he has very little to do. I know, 
my hearers, that cases may be supposed in which 
temptation may be regarded as truly overwhelming. 
I know that the starving man would be punished 
neither by man nor by God for taking the bread which 
is to save him from death by famine: but ¢haf case is 
almost the only supposable one in which in actual life 
temptation ever becomes truly irresistible: and such 
cases we may very fitly leave to the Divine justice and’ 
mercy. I know that even human law admits that 
strong provocation may diminish responsibility though 
it do not destroy it: and we may be sure that all the 
principles of right and justice will not be forgot by 
God. But the believer has a sure promise,—which 
the worldly man has not,—that all overwhelming 
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extremes of temptation shall be warded off from him. 
For how speaks the Apostle, in the words which follow 
those of the text? “God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able: but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 


The last case which I shall mention as one in which 
the text may speak comfort, is under great sorrow: 
under bereavement, or trial of any kind. Iam not 
forgetting how beautifully it has been said that in 
bereavement there is no consolation here. You re- 
member how the greatest of living poets speaks of the 
fashion in which some tried to comfort hina under the 
loss of his dearest friend :— 


One writes, that ‘‘other friends remain,”— 
That ‘‘loss is common to the race :?— 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more ; 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 


I know, brethren, that it may be said heartlessly : 
but even in the face of the poet’s lines, I say there is 
comfort in sorrow, when it is rightly regarded, in the 
truth that “there hath nothing befallen us but such as 
is common to man.” Surely even the thought that we 
have companions in sorrow,—that those who have 
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felt the like can feel for us, and understand our dis 
tress, and sympathise with us,—has in it something 
of comfort. I think that the mother who has lost her 
child, would feel a consolation, hard perhaps to define, 
when another, who has passed through the like trial, 
does but come and sit by her, and say no word but 
that she has felt the same. Surely there is something 
consoling to our heart amid our earthly sorrows, in the 
bare remembrance that our Saviour understands them, 
because He has felt them all! But the text suggests 
comfort which may appear to some as more substantial 
than this. It suggests to us not merely this vague 
relief: not merely that amid our deepest and freshest 
grief there is encouragement in the sight of others who 
have now in so far got over the like,—who have tamed 
their sorrow,—who have found that grief is transitory 
no less than joy, and that though it may not leave us 
what we were, still it leaves us ;—but the text suggests 
too that others who have known such sorrow as we 
feel, have been enabled by God’s grace to bear it, and 
profit by it, and learn from it, and be sanctified by it; 
and surely there is something in ¢at thought, which 
should enable us to bow the more submissively to our 
Heavenly Father’s will. I say there is comfort in the 
remembrance, that the best and noblest of the race 
have felt all we feel: that through like tribulation the 
souls in glory have “entered into the kingdom of 
God :” that the best hearts that ever beat have known 
the pang of sorrow and bereavement ;—that the best 
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of the race have bent over the freshly-covered grave ; 
—ay, and gone back to the world to be the better, 
kinder, and nobler, for the sad discipline “they had 
gone through! Others have known it: others have 
borne it bravely: others lave been sanctified by it: 
others have been prepared for glory by it; and so may 
we. “ces, this thought is a commonplace: and better 
so. It would not be true if it were not. It would 
not be level to our understanding and our sympathy, 
if it were something new that people had to find out, 
after human beings have been sinning and sorrowing 
for near six thousand years. I say there is comfort, 
real and deep, in thinking that the path of sorrow we 
tread, has been beaten smooth and wide by the feet 
of the best that ever trod this world: that our Blessed 
Saviour was a Man of Sorrows: and that the best of 
His Church have been suffered to journey by no other 
path than that their Master went. It is not alone, 
that the mourner travels through this vale of tears: 
Apostles and Prophets are of the company: Saints 
and Martyrs go with him: and the sorrowful face of 
the Great Redeemer, though sorrowful now no more, 
- remains for ever with the old look of brotherly sym- 
pathy to His servants’ eyes and hearts. Nothing hath 
come to us; nothing will come to us: but has been 
shared by better men. Search out the human being 
suffering the sharpest sorrow: and we can match it, in 
the best of the Church of God. We fancy, in our 
dark days, that no other heart ever felt what we feel: 
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there was a man who directed that when he was 
buried, his gravestone should bear no record of his 
name or history ; but just the single word Miserrimus : 
Most Wretched: and he sleeps under the pavement 
of one of the great Cathedrals of England, with that 
one word to mark the place. You see ¢here, my 
friends, the natural feeling which you yourselves have - 
known: but you may be sure it is wrong. _It is not 
now, after the tribulation of all these ages, that any 
human soul can reach that sad pre-eminence! God 
sanctify sorrow to us, as He has sanctified it to others! ~ 
They trod the path we tread: and we may humbly 
hope that it will conduct us to the rest in which they 
are dwelling. And meanwhile, be sure of this; you 
who have lately known deep sorrow, you who have 
bent over the grave where your dearest was laid to 
sleep the long sleep till the Resurrection day: that 
nothing has come to you but what God can comfort 
under, that nothing has come to you but what God 
can hallow into precious blessing: because there hath 
nothing befallen you, but what the Wisest and Kindest 
has seen meet to suffer, shall be common to fallen 
man { 


XVI 


THE PERSONALITY AND AGENCY OF 
EVIL SPIRITS. 


** Your adversary the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.”—1 PETER y. 8. 

** And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day.”—JUDE 6. 

**Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels,”—ST MATT. xxv. 41. 


OU know, my friends, that when an army is on 
active service, there is no effort which its com- 
mander will spare, to get accurate information about 
the army which is opposed to him. He uses all the 
means in his power: he undergoes great fatigues, 
and his agents and emissaries are content to run the 
most fearful risks; that he may learn what is the 
number of the force arrayed against him; what is its 
position, what its probable movements, And if any 
skilful spy could so far penetrate the councils of the 
hostile commander, as to be able to procure a sketch 
of his plan for conducting the campaign, we can all 
understand that such a plan would be worth almost 
any price. For to be forewarned is to be forearmed ; 
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and if you know exactly what are the tactics which 
are to be employed against you, it will be compara- 
tively easy to evade them. 

And, without any minute acquaintance with military 
matters, we all know that one of the things which a 
skilful general takes pains to do, is to organise such 
a system of spies and the like, as may keep him 
always well-informed of the position, strength, and 
possible movements of his enemies. Thus he makes 
sure, so far as may be, that he shall never be taken 
by surprise. And we can all understand that he 
would be a very unwise and unskilful commander, 
who should make up his mind that he did not want 
to know anything at all about his adversaries: about 
how many of them there might be: about the time 
when they might choose to attack him: about the 
point on which they might make their attack: about 
the particular kind of attack they might make. And 
if the military commander, in addition to closing his 
eyes and ears against all warning as to the host of 
foes that were waiting to swoop down upon him, were 
occasionally to allude to them, and the risks he ran 
from them, as forming an excellent jest: if he brought 
those around him to this point, that it was an under- 
stood thing that there was something essentially 
ludicrous in the mention of the name of these 
powerful and crafty foes, so that every silly creature 
who only managed to mtroduce their name into his 
common speech should be regarded as having said 
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something smart and witty: I think you will agree 
that an army so guided and commanded would be in 
the sure way to defeat, and disgrace, and destruction. 

And yet, my friends, it is hardly necessary to tell 
you, that it is precisely in that fashion that very many 
human beings are accustomed to treat the most 
skilful, crafty, malignant, and it may be numerous 
army of foes, that ever has been arrayed against God 
or man. It is a part of our religious belief, that a 
host of beings, with power and skill far more than 
human, are daily and hourly exerting all their power 
and all their skill for an end which is no other and no 
less than our eternal ruin: it is not the defeat which 
one mortal army would inflict upon another, that they 
desire to inflict upon us: the thing which they wish 
and work to bring upon us, is our eternal misery, and 
sin, and shame. It is part of our religious belief, 
that at the head of this host of foes there is one 
miserable, yet powerful being: a being inconceivably 
malignant, crafty, powerful, wretched: whose great 
desire is to dishonour God, and to make us poor 
human beings as sinful and as wretched as himself: 
our “adversary the Devil, who, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” And 
we are taught, too, that this blasted being is the head 
and leader of an army of spirits, once pure and 
happy, but now wicked and wretched, who, under the 
darkness of God’s wrath, and with powers somewhat 
limited’ by the chains of God’s will, with no ray of 
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hope before them in the blank, desolate Eternity, are 
acting as the Devil’s emissaries for human temptation 
and destruction, and doing all they can to lead us 
downward to those everlasting fires prepared for 
him and them. Oh what a dreary, awful pic- 
ture is sketched out by those three passages of 
Scripture which I read to you as my text! What 
despair for our adversaries ; what peril, what warn 
ing for ourselves! And how, then, do you think it 
would strike a stranger, if we were to tell him that 
multitudes of men, assailed every moment by that 
black army, do practically shut their eyes to the fact 
never take the slightest pains to learn anything about 
the power and the wiles of their worst enemies: nay, 
are so far from seriously understanding and feeling 
the force of all this which they believe, that the 
mention-of beings, or of a being, so miserable, so 
awful, so tremendously energetic, active, cunning, 
malignant, is regarded by some men as a very amusing 
thing : as giving point to a jest which has little other 
point: as a signal, whenever it is introduced, for the 
empty laughter of the fool! Oh surely a subject of 
such horror; and the contemplation of so muck 
depravity and such unutterable misery ; could never be 
regarded as matter of amusement and jesting, unless 
by souls blinded and misled by the wiles of the dark 
Father of Lies himself ! 

Now there is no doubt at all, that we have all to 
contend with a certain amount of lurking unbelief in 
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regard to those evil spirits of which we are to think 
this afternoon. There zs something strange in think 
ing that we, in this commonplace life, and living amid 
these familiar scenes we know, are indeed day by day 
subjected to the attacks and the arts of infernal spirits, 
It would somehow not strike us as so strange, to think 
of these beings as assailing human souls in distant 
places and in ages past. In the solitary wilderness of 
Sinai, amid rifted rocks and hills of red sand, it is 
easier to think of the Devil and his angels working 
upon the heart, than to think of them doing so in the 
case of a human being who lives in a house in an 
Edinburgh Row, and sometimes walks along Princes 
Street. Let us face these facts: little things like these 
have a very great practical effect on the minds of most 
men: and many things, not at all of the nature of argu- 
ment, have a very real though undeserved influence 
upon our convictions and belief. And not merely is 
there among professing Christians a great amount of 
practical unbelief as regards the existence and influence 
of Evil Spirits: not merely are we all subjected toa 
strong, undefined temptation, practically to forget and 
set aside the solemn fact, that real persons, cleverer and 
sharper by far than ourselves, are ever near us, with 
power of mysterious access to our souls, and with the 
will to do us all the mischief they can: but it is doubt- 
less known to some of you that theoretical unbelief 
has in some cases grown, as it very usually does, out 


of practical: and that many men who profess to be 
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Christians, have proceeded from living as if there were 
no malignant spirits plotting our ruin, to holding the 
belief that in fact there are none such. You will fini 
men who will tell you that the existence of Satan and 
his angels is an antiquated doctrine, fitted for a ruder 
age, but not suited to our growing intelligence: they 
will tell you that it is not to be supposed that God 
would suffer such beings to exist and to assail us: and 
that all that was said by Christ and His Apostles with 
regard to evil spirits,—all that ‘ey said implying that 
there are such beings, and that they can do harm to 
man,—must be understood as having been said ir 
compliance with the vulgar way of thinking. But I 
think you will see that such arguments as these against 
the doctrine of the real being of evil spirits, are of no 
force whatever. As to the notion that the Almighty 
would not suffer such, why, there is no greater diffi- 
culty in understanding why He permits evil spirits, than 
in understanding why He permits evil men. And we 
know that God not only allows evil men to exist; but 
allows them to tempt and mislead other human souls 
to evil: in short, allows them to do the self-same work 
which some so rashly say it is inconceivable that God 
should permit to be done at all. And as for the notion 
that Christ and the Apostles in speaking of evil spirits 
were merely complying with the vulgar way of thinking, 
—merely to put that notion plainly before our minds is 
enough to set it aside. See what it comes to. That 
there are no evil spirits: that it is a foolish error to 
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fancy there are: that people, however, generally fan- 
cied there are: and that our Saviour, for fear of shock- 
ing their prejudice, gave in to that foolish error, and 
countenanced it. Now, is that conceivable? Would 
that have been worthy of Him who is the Truth: 
would that shifty, tricky, mean, uncandid policy have 
been like Jesus of Nazareth? No, my friends: there 
is no resisting the teaching of inspiration, as set forth 
even in those verses which form my text, that you and 
I, in leading our spiritual life, have to contend with 
real, personal beings, striving to lead us wrong: that 
there is something more against us than merely the 
force of circumstances, and the current of events in a 
fallen world: that not’ merely the evil world around 
us, and the evil heart within us, are driving us away 
from God, but that these are seconded and used by 
real persons of the greatest power and craft. Ought 
we not to seek to know something of the nature and 
the wiles of our great adversaries: ought we not to 
study with care all that God has revealed to us about 
them, and the ways in which they may assail us, that 
with His grace and blessing we may be fore-armed 
against their assault? Ah brethren, if any of you were 
told that some savage wild beast had escaped from its 
confinement, and was roaming the country, destroying 
all it met, would you not be anxious to learn where it 
had been seen, and how it attacked its victims, that so 
you might know how best to escape it? And is there 
less reason for fear and for caution, less reason for 
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anxious inquiry and for careful preparation, when 
God’s solemn word assures us, that “ our adversary 
the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour?” We do not see him, and his 
subject demons: but surely, if we rightly judged, haz 
does not make them less, but far more dangerous. 
What do you think a human robber or murderer would 
give for the power of rendering himself invisible at 
will? Would not ¢4a¢ multiply a thousandfold his 
ability to do harm? Yes, and give those to whom he 
wished to do harm a thousandfold more reason to 
stand in hourly fear of him! 

We all know that the Bible contains many references 
to evil spirits, unclean spirits, or devils: and it is 
worthy of being remembered that in the New Testa- 
ment there is very much more frequent mention made 
of evil angels than of good angels. For whatever 
advantages we may ever derive from the aid and 
guidance of good angels, we gain by the direct inter- 
vention of God: and we are not to think of making 
any application to any good spirit for his help. It is 
not by personal applications or prayers to good angels 
themselves, that we can hope to get chem for our 
guardians. We are not to invoke for ourselves the 
kindly care of those bright beings: but to ask of God 
to keep us and care for us by whatever instrument- 
ality He thinks best. But it is different with evil spirits. 
Against ¢hem we are called personally to guard. We 
may, by our own evil thoughts and ways, tempt ¢hem 
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to tempt us. The visits of pure angels have been, 
in the history of our race, few and far between. The 
great Adversary, and his accursed spirits, are ever 
near. ‘To ‘hem we may open our hearts. For them 
we may smoothe a path to us. And them we may by 
God’s grace resist, and drive away. We are exposed 
to great perils from ¢hem, against which we need to 
be guarded. 

The teaching of Scripture, as has been said, is, that 
at the head of the kingdom of evil there is placed one 
being, of vast power, craft, and malignity. That from 
the earliest ages, he has been the adversary of God: 
and that very soon after the creation of our race, he 
was the tempter, too successfully, of man. ‘ He was 
a murderer from the beginning :” “ He is a liar, and 
the father of lies.” “He that committeth sin is of 
the Devil, for the Devil sinneth from the beginning. 
For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
He might destroy the works of the Devil.” When the 
word of God, fallen upon man’s heart, seems likely to 
grow up into good fruit there, “then cometh the 
Devil, and taketh away the word out of their hearts.” 
Inferior to this great father of mischief, there is a great 
host of evil spirits, or demons: concerning whom we 
are told that they are angels who kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation: beings who hav- 
ing fallen into sin and misery, seek to lead others into 
sin and misery too. And when we find powers ascribed 
to Satan which somewhat perplex us, as appearing te 
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transcend those of a mere creature ;—as when we find 
Scripture speaking of him as attacking and tempting 
many men in many places at once ;—we are to believe 
that he does so by means of his angels and emissaries : 
and so may properly be said to do what he does by 
them: as when we say of a military commander that 
he wins a battle, or occupies a province: that is, he 
does it through the agency of the soldiers he com- 
mands. And thus, my friends, for what we know, 
there may be around us a host of evil spirits, exceed- 
ing the number of our race: invisible to our view, yet 
with ready access to our hearts: with craft and talent 
and ingenuity infinitely surpassing ours: and earnestly 
and ceaselessly, with the malignity of utter despair, 
bending those great energies upon the work of our 
eternal ruin. That air may be thick with them: this 
church may be thronged with them: our own hearts 
may be in the grasp of one or of many of them! Oh 
brethren, when you soberly think of all this, can there 
be a more appalling thought ! 

But the thing of practical moment for each o1 us, 
is the manner in which they make their attack upon 
us. And it is not too much to say that we may 
be quite sure that they will attack us in the most 
crafty way. And will not the most crafty way in 
which an evil spirit can present himself and his temp- 
tations to our mind and heart, be the way in which 
we least expect him to do so? Yes: Scripture tells 
us that Satan can transform himself into an angel of 
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light. He is too cunning to present himself in his 
own black colours, when he can veil himself in a more 
engaging form. We can well imagine that it might 
form part of the tactics of the great Adversary, to seek 
to induce men to believe that there are no such things 
as evil spirits at all: we may well trace his handiwork 
in that disposition to treat with levity and as a jest 
the mention of his ill-omened name. We can well 
imagine how evil spirits may set themselves to make 
men fancy that the mode of their attacks is widely 
different from what it is in fact: and so to trace their 
presence and influence not in evil thoughts and sug 
gestions which weave in so naturally with the workings 
of our own minds, and seem to arise so spontaneously 
chere, that it is hard to refer their origin to anything 
apart from ourselves; but rather in ghastly appear- 
ances, in frightful shapes, in childish legends of com- 
pacts made in wild solitudes and written in letters of 
blood. Ah, brethren, not such are the assaults of 
Satan and the blasted beings he commands! The 
Devil and his angels are not so simple as to take pains 
to caution men against themselves. You will find 
people whose notion of evil spirits is of dark and 
awful forms, physically horrible: and the genius of the 
artist has often pictured on the canvas shapes so 
ghastly, as those in which such spirits have manifested 
themselves to human ken, that it might almost seem 
as if they fancied it likely that these malignant de- 
ceivers would take pains to announce the truth about 
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themselves, and bid all clearly understand how bad 
and foul they are. No: the day may come when 
they shall be revealed to all the universe, as fearful in 
aspect as they are evil in character: but not yet. 
Why, if the Devil shewed himself to our eyes or hearts 
in his true aspect, do you think ¢af would be a 
temptation to any one? No: it would be the most 
effectual caution and warning against him. It is God’s 
Word that tells us how he goes about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour: he is not likely 
to announce ¢/a¢ himself. Do you think a fraudulent 
trader would go about proclaiming that he was a rogue, 
and that if you dealt with him he would be sure to 
cheat you? If a man were trying to get you to buy 
his bad wares, would he be likely to take pains to tell 
you how bad they were? Would the cheat succeed 
in defrauding any one, if he laid open the arts by 
which he hoped to defraud men: if he openly said, 
Buy my knives, they won’t cut: Buy my cloth, it 
won’t wear: Embark in my ship, it is sure to go to the 
bottom and drown all onboard? No, my friends: the 
evil one and his angels are not weak enough to an- 
nounce to us how evil they are, and how bent upon 
our destruction. The old serpent did not go to 
the mother of our race, and say, Here is the fruit which 
God forbade you to eat: if you eat it you are sure 
to die: but never mind about ¢ha#: it is pleasant, and 
just eat it notwithstanding. Nay, what were his fair 
words,—“ Ye shall zo¢ surely die!” And so, brethren, 
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when Satan would tempt us to our ruin, he is not 
likely formally to suggest to us, that he will give 
us a price in exchange for our soul: he is not likely 
to offer to any man possessed of reason, so much 
money or so much power in exchange for his eternal 
misery : the weakest man would hardly make a bargain 
like that, with the facts fairly stated to him: Zhaz, 
in truth, would be no temptation at all. No doubt, 
Satan often actually succeeds in driving a bargain 
which really amounts to that: no doubt he often 
actually gets the soul of man, and for a very poor 
price indeed: but man makes the bargain without 
seeing that he is doing so: and if the Adversary does 
not actually present himself in the guise of an angel 
of light, he does at least persuade his victim that he 
is not so black after all: that the sin to which he 
tempts is not so malignantly bad, and the doom to 
which he urges is doubtful and far away. It is in our 
own growing worldliness of spirit,—in our own heart 
getting more and more set upon the things of time 
and sense,—in our own disposition to put off the care 
of religion to the more convenient season which never 
comes,—in our own temper of careless easy-minded- 
ness, forgetful of the awful realities of heaven and 
hell, and vaguely trusting that through God’s mercy 
things will somehow go right for eternity with little 
thought or pains on our part,—oh brethren, it is in 
symptoms like ¢hese that we may read the fearful indi- 
cations that the Devil and his angels are working too 
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successfully upon our hearts. I do not mention the 
stimulus of unholy passion, of covetousness, of envy, 
of a Pharisaic and self-righteous spirit, of the disposi- 
tion to detraction and slander: though in all these too 
we may read the doing of the first great slanderer 
of God-and seducer of man. You fancy that the 
bitter, angry spirit that grows up within you at some 
slight offence, is but the working of your own natural 
temperament: ah, you do not know how it may be 
fomented and encouraged by some dark being, specially 
devoting himself to the task. The inquisitor of the 
middle ages, as he watched the rebel against priestly 
tyranny stretched upon the rack, fancied that it was 
honest religious zeal that impelled the torture which 
he inflicted: he little thought that while fancying he 
was doing God service, he was actuated by the crafty 
promptings of the spirit of all wrath and bitterness 
and cruelty within. In brief, my friends, it is rea- 
sonable and right for us to suspect the presence and 
influence of an evil spirit, in every temptation we ever 
feel to sin or error: in every intellectual process that 
would cast doubt upon God’s revealed religion, in 
every impulse that would prompt to any deed or any 
thought that varies from the mind and example of 
our Blessed Saviour Himself. It is only while walking 
with God, in that way in which His Holy Spirit would 
lead us, that we can ever be sure that we are not un- 
consciously actuated by the direction of unclean 
demons: and we never can be certain, in the case 
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of any thought or feeling or impulse within us, not 
inspired from above, that it is not whispered in our 
ear or instilled into our heart by some wretched and 
malignant fiend. Not by the mere natural working 
of our fallen mind does the evil suggestion arise: but 
weaving in with //af, mysteriously co-operating with 
that, re-inforcing and aggravating ¢haz, comes the 
baneful influence from the place of perdition ! 

And yet, though this truth be a most awful one, 
it is a salutary one: it is one which it is good for 
us to remember and to reflect upon. Is there not 
something here to fill us with the greater. horror and 
detestation of sin: to lead us to the more resolute 
battling with temptation? Think that in every temp- 
tation to sin, you have a real being, a person, trying to 
lead you into guilt and ruin. Think that every time 
you sin, you are doing the very thing that your very 
worst and most malicious enemy wishes you to do, 
and is pushing and enticing you to do! Christian 
brethren, is not ¢#af a motive to hate and shun sin: 
to resist and battle with temptation? And remember, 
too, that by God’s grace, and by the aid of that 
stronger and mightier Spirit of holiness, and truth, 
and comfort, who is promised to be with us, you will 
not resist in vain. Your ally is a thousandfold more 
powerful than your adversary: the Spirit of the living 
God, who is upon your side, is able to strengthen you 
to withstand the strength, and to enlighten you to 
unravel the .wiles, even of one who, so far as we 
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know, appears to be God’s craftiest and mightiest, 
though most miserable and. most wicked creature. 
And by the very nature of this creation which God 
made, honest, conscious resistance to temptation goes 
to make the temptation grow weaker: even as com- 
pliance with temptation goes to make the temptation 
grow stronger. And the same law extends, we know, 
to the chief tempter of all) How speaks God’s Word ? 
“Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you!” 
Faithfully in God’s strength strive against every im- 
pulse to sin: and with each successive defeat, the 
attacks of the father of mischief will grow weaker and 
less frequent. Under that law God has bound him, 
that earnestly resisted he must flee: it is only where 
he and his agents meet-a half-hearted opposition, or 
even find the doors of the soul thrown open to admit 
them, that they can enter in, and set up a sway in 
that heart, and bind it in chains that never will be 
broken,—the chains of inveterate, ineradicable habit, 
of hopeless worldliness of soul and wickedness of 
life. Oh my Christian brethren, as you care for 
your souls, strive and pray against temptation: you 
are resisting Satan then! ' Every time you wilfully 
yield to temptation, you are welcoming the Devil and 
his angels to your heart: you are giving them a 
settlement there from which you may never be able 
to dislodge them, here or hereafter! How solemn a 
meaning does all this cast upon that petition in our 
Lord’s prayer, in which He bids us say, “ Lead us not 
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intu temptation, but deliver us from evil!” Many of 
you know that the word translated ezv/ there, means 
the evil one: so that Christ speaks of the tempta- 
tion and the tempter as meaning the same thing: 
“Tead us not into temptation ; but. deliver us from 
the tempter:” ‘iat is the meaning of the petition: 
the prayer for deliverance from temptation is a prayer 
for deliverance from Satan and his dark array. All 
temptation: everything, every influence that can ever 
lead to sin or suffering, is of him, or ¢4vough him, or 
seconded and aided dy him. Oh may God’s kind, 
mighty Spirit, so sanctify these poor, weak, wayward 
hearts, that we may rightly resist evil spirits, until they 
finally flee away ! 


XVII. 


THE NEEDFULNESS OF LOVE TO 
CHRIST.* 


“Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema Maranatha.”—1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


THINK, my friends, that words so solemn ag 

these, need nothing beyond their own weighty 
meaning to commend them to our grave attention. 
Still, it is worth our remembering, because it is some- 
thing that shews St Paul attached especial import- 
ance to them, that the great Apostle wrote them with 
his own hand, at the close of an Epistle which, 
according to his wont, he had dictated to another. 
Some think that it was part of “the thorn in the 
flesh” he bore, that his hands always trembled so, 
that he wrote slowly and with pain. And you can 
all imagine how, when this Epistle came to Corinth, 
and the Christians there bent over its leaves in little 
groups, all anxious to know what was St Paul’s last 
message to them, though they would read with deep 
concern the Apostle’s words, traced in the clear 
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bold handwriting of Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus, they would look with deeper interest yet, 
upon the tremulous lines, where the Apostle had at 
the last taken the pen into his own hand, and striven 
to give in a single sentence the sum of all he had 
said before. If there was anything in the whole 
Epistle which more than another he wished them 
to remember, surely they had it here! 

And as to the words in which this verse is ex- 
pressed, you know that Axazhema means accursed ; 
and Maranatha means The Lord is coming. So the 
text means, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be accursed:” and it is under 
stood that the addition of the Maranatha makes a 
more solemn fashion of denouncing such a one’s 
doom. : 

But it is easier to understand the Apostle’s mean- 
ing, than it is at the first thought to approve his 
sentiment. It seems a curious thing, and a contra- 
dictory thing, and not like the doing of a man who 
knew much of human nature, to enforce, by a fearful 
curse, the duty of loving the kind, merciful, loving 
Saviour, whom we specially remember this day. For 
that is not the way to get any one to love Christ. 
You cannot frighten the human soul into loving. 
You cannot make a man love Christ, by assuring him 
that he shall suffer in endless perdition if he do not 
love Christ. Even if by such means vou made any 
one anxious to love Christ, he might not be able to 
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d3 so though he were ever so desirous. But we are 
to remember, that these words of St Paul are not a 
curse, as we understand that phrase. The text does 
not mean that St Paul wished or desired that any 
one should be wretched for ever. The text only 
conveys that the Apostle knew that thus it would be ; 
and felt that thus it ought to be. And the Apostle 
knew, too, that though the firmest belief that we 
never can be happy away from Christ, and without 
loving Christ, would not of itself suffice to awaken in 
our hearts the holy affection of love to Him; still, 
that it might serve a great end in making us more 
earnest in using all the means which directly tend 
to awaken that affection in our hearts. And it is in 
this belief, that I have selected the great principle 
laid down in the text, for our meditation on the 
morning of our Communion Sabbath. We have 
come here this day, especially to remember our 
Blessed Saviour: we have come to look upon the 
emblems of His broken body and shed blood, which 
testify His dying love towards us. We have come, 
hoping that the Holy Spirit of all grace, may touch 
our hearts with warmer than ordinary love towards 
Him who loved us, and gave Himself to death for 
us. We humbly ask it of Him, from whom all holy 
affections proceed, that all the solemn services of 
Communion may bring more plainly before us all that 
our Blessed Redeemer is, and all that He did and 
suffered for us; and so make us feel how happy it 
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is, and how easy it is when God enables us, to love 
Him with heart and soul and mind. And as we 
know something of that love of Christ towards us, 
which passeth knowledge ; and (by God’s grace) feel 
something of it within our own souls; it will be pro- 
fitable for us to see that it is no mere wilfulness on 
the part of the Almighty that leads Him to set up 
this Christian grace as of such essential and supreme 
importance :—that there is nothing arbitrary in the 
great principle, that he who does not “love the Lord 
Jesus Christ” never will be happy,—but that in truth 
he never will because he never can. I wish, my 
friends, to make you see the reasonableness of the 
great principle implied in the text: I wish to make 
you see the reasonableness of the service in which we 
engage to-day ;—that it is not merely for the pleasure 
of feeling warm and pure emotion that we come to the 
communion-table, or that we pray and seek to love 
our Saviour more day by day: but that in the nature 
of things, and by the very make of our being, it is 
only from love to the Saviour that our true and lasting 
happiness can spring ; and so, that “if any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ,” he never can be really or 
lastingly happy! Waiting at the holy table: waiting 
for the breathing of the Blessed Spirit upon our 
hearts: praying for clearer views of our Redeemer’s 
iove towards us. and for warmer love towards Him ; 
we are enjoying no mere transient privilege: we 


are laying the foundations of our eternal bliss: we 
r 
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are sowing the seed of which we may hope to reap 
everlasting life and never-ending happiness ! 

We can discern two reasons why we can be truly 
and endlessly happy only if we give the Saviour the 
first place in our hearts: two reasons why “if any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ,” he must be for 
ever unsatisfied, and unhappy, and all that is meant 
by the words Anathema Maranatha. One of these 
reasons arises out of the essential nature of the gospel 
scheme of salvation: the other reason arises out of 
the essential nature of the Christian Heaven, and of 
the happiness provided there. 


And so, in the first place, let us think what is the 
way of salvation which is set before us in the gospel : 
what is the sum of all the duty the gospel requires of 
us: what is the inward spring in our hearts, from 
which all our Christian duties are to flow, and from 
which our entire Christian character is to be developed? 
What is the essence of Christianity in the heart? Do 
you not know, my friends, that it is just love to Christ? 
You all know what it is we must do to be saved: 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” said St Paul at Philippi: and what is meant 
by believing in Christ, but just going with trusting and 
loving hearts, and committing to His love and power 
ourselves, our souls, and all that concerns us for time 
or eternity? Love to the Saviour is of the very essence 
of saving faith. We cannot truly and savingly believe, 
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till we are enabled entirely to trust God’s love to 
us, to be sure that He loves us, and gave His Son 
to die for us because He loved us, and wished to see us 
happy and holy for ever; and till thus we are en- 
abled to feel something of reciprocated love towards 
Him who “first loved us.” You remember what 
was the first and great commandment, even in the 
sterner days of the Law,—even before God mani- 
fested Himself in the gracious face of Christ,—even 
through ages in which men were ever being reminded, 
that “the soul that sinneth it shall die,” and that 
“cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
_ written in the Law to do them.” Even in those days, 
we know, from the highest of all authority, that the 
commandment which grasped the Law’s whole spirit 
and essence, was, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with heart and soul and strength and mind.” 
This was “the first and great commandment” even 
then :—even when the manifestation of God that came 
readiest to men’s recollection was in the flames and 
thunders of Sinai. But how much more now, in these 
days of Gospel light, in which God has revealed Him- 
self to us through our Saviour, and told us that He is 
the image of the invisible God: now, when in our 
desires to know what God is, we have but to picture 
to ourselves that Blessed Redeemer, who went about 
doing good: now, when we have but to look to Jesus, 
and think that in looking at Him, we see God,—that 
in Him. the kind, patient, merciful, considerate 
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Saviour, who did so much for us, and suffered so 
infinitely for us, we see God! Yes, it is at once 
the way to salvation, and the sum of Christian duty, 
to “love the Lord Jesus Christ:” and what won- 
der, then, if the apostle tells us, that the man who 
turns his back upon the only way of salvation, and 
refuses to admit to his heart the one motive that will 
prompt to everything right, must be excluded from 
the enjoyment of the blessings which the Saviour died 
to purchase for us? To trust God, as seen in the face 
of His Son ; and to believe that He loves us,—+¢hat is 
faith : ¢ha¢t is what we must do to be saved. And to 
love God, as seen in the face of His Son; and to seek 
to testify our love by our whole life,—7¢ha¢ is Christian 
duty: ¢hatis all we have to do. And thus you will 
see how fixed and unalterable is the solemn principle 
implied in the words of the text, when you consider 
that to refuse to leve Christ,—to refuse to seek that 
Spirit, never denied to the earnest seeker, who will 
enable us to love Christ,—is to refuse salvation in the 
only way in which it is possible we can receive it. 
“Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ,” he must 
be eternally lost ; because that man wilfully and obsti- 
nately refuses to be saved ! 

No: it was not mere wilfulness in St Paul that led 
him to write this text. He was not seeking to set out 
some crotchet of his own; nor giving to the affection 
of love towards the Redeemer an importance beyond 
what would have been accorded to it by other inspired 
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writers. He meant that here was a test that went te 
the root of the matter: he meant that everything was 
wrong in that man’s condition for eternity, who was 
not seeking daily for more love to. Christ. For the 
fact that a man has it not, is proof that he does not 
want it: for to desire it and to pray for it is to get it. 
This affection of love to Christ is one of the very first 
of the “fruits of the Spirit ;” and you all remember 
how fully and unreservedly that Spirit is promised to 
all who sincerely wish and ask for Him. No one, we 
may be sure, who honestly wishes to love the Saviour, 
will find it a hard task to doso. And when the great 
Apostle wrote this awful warning in the text, it was as 
if he had said to a poisoned man, Here is the remedy, 
here is the antidote; but if you refuse to take it, you 
will die! It was as if he had said to a drowning man, 
Here is a branch, catch it and hold it; for if you do 
not, you will go down. It was indeed saying to the 
poor, lost sinner, Here is the one way to safety, oh 
hasten to pursue it: Here are peace and pardon of- 
fered to you and urged upon you,—oh lay hold of 
them and embrace them: but if you will not, then 
your blood be upon your own head ! 


But now in the second place, we come to the other 
reason which is to be suggested why “ if any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ,” he never shall be satisfied 
and happy. It is this: that by the very nature of the 
Christian Heaven, and by the very nature of the human 
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soul, it is impossible that any man should be happy 
eternally unless he loves the Saviour. 

Here, my friends, is a great practical truth, which 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon us. Some may 
be inclined to think that it is hard in God, and not 
like His infinite love that gave His Son for us, and 
not like His own declaration that He is “not willing 
that any should perish,’—to condemn any human 
soul to final woe. Might He not, at the close of any 
life, however sinful, in this world, pardon the poor 
soul’s sins, and suffer it to find some lowly place in 
the better country? But what, if ¢2a¢ be impossible ? 
What if it be so, that even apart from any question as 
to how this might concern God’s justice and truth,— 
what if it be so, that Heaven would be no place of 
happiness except to souls redeemed and renewed and 
sanctified? And thus it is, of a surety. In the very 
nature of things, a human being cannot be happr 
eternally unless he love the Saviour. 

We all know that there is but one Place where we 
can be perfectly happy. It is agreed on all hands 
that ¢Azs life never can be evenly joyous,—that there 
always will be some alloy, some vexation,—a sepulchre 
in the garden, a shadow in the home. The mere un- 
certainty that hangs over this life-—the knowledge that 
a single day’s chances may take from us all we hold 
dear,—even ¢hat would suffice to shew that this can 
never be our rest. It is only in Heaven that we shall 
be right ;—shall be holy, happy, and safe. But then, 
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what kind of place is heaven? What is the essential 
thing about heaven? Not the outward beauty: not 
the.golden thrones, the sapphire pavements, nor the 
glassy sea: not the matchless music, nor the triumphal 
palms, nor the spotless robes, nor the day without 
night: No, the great thing there is the constant pre- 
sence of the Saviour. ‘The great thing there, we know 
from the same Apostle who wrote our text, is that there 
the soul “ shall be for ever with the Lord.” And here, 
you see, is the essential point of difference between 
the Christian Heaven, and the Paradises promised by 
false prophets and false religions. Zhey have always 
been described as places which would make any one 
happy, who could only find entrance into them, and 
find a home in them. You can see in all accounts of 
them, that first belief of man,—that belief of a primi- 
tive age and an untutored race, that happiness is a 
matter of one’s outward lot. That belief is deep set 
in human nature. You remember the great moralist’s 
account of the Happy Valley, where every one was 
sure to be blest. The popular belief that there might 
be a scene so fair that it would make happy any human 
being who should be allowed to dwell in it, is strongly 
shewn in the name universally given to the spot which 
was inhabited by the parents of our race before evil 
was known. - It was the Garden of Delight: and the 
name describes not the beauty ot the scene alone, but 
the effect it would produce upon the mind of its 
tenants. The paradises of aii rude nations are places 
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which profess to make every one happy who enters 
them, quite apart from any consideration of the world 
which he might bear within his own breast. And the 
same principle, that the outward scene and circum- 
stances in which a human being is placed, are able 
to make him perfectly and unfailingly happy, what- 
ever he himself may be, is taken for granted in all we 
are told of the Paradise of the Moslem, of the Scan- 
dinavian Valhalla, the Amenti of the old Egyptian, the 
Peruvian’s Spirit-world, and the Red Man’s Land of 
Souls. But all we are told of the Christian Heaven, 
founds upon a far deeper and farther-reaching view. 
It goes upon ¢/zs, that happiness is something within 
the breast: that it is the happy soul within, rather 
than the beautiful scenes without, that shall make man 
happy. The Christian heaven, with far deeper truth, 
is less a locality than a character: its happiness is a 
relation between the employments provided, and the 
spiritual condition of those who engage in them. And 
it was a grand and noble thing, when a creed came 
forth, which utterly repudiated the notion of a Fortu- 
nate Island, into which, after any life you liked, you 
had but to smuggle yourself, and all was well. It was 
a grand thing, and an intensely practical thing, to 
point to an unseen world, which will make happy the 
man who is prepared for it, and who is fit for it; and 
no one else. 

I do not mean by this, that Heaven is not a real, 
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substantial place: as real and substantial as this world. 
It is all that, no doubt: the great doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the Body implies a solid, material country : 
we “seek a country” not of mists and shadows, but 
one which material feet can tread, and hands of flesh 
and blood can grasp. But still remember, that the 
great thing about heaven is, that Christ is sheve: that 
there “we shall be for ever with the Lord.” And now, 
my friends, do you not see how impossible it is that 
any one should be happy in heaven, unless he loves 
the Saviour? It would not make any one happy to 
be with Christ, unless he loves Christ: it would not 
make you happy to be with one you did not care for. 
You see how true the textis ; and why the text is true. 
Heaven is the only place where man can be happy: 
a man without love to Christ would not be happy in 
heaven: and therefore, a man without love to Christ 
would not be happy anywhere. He must, anywhere 
in God’s creation be unsatisfied, restless, wretched : 
all that is conveyed by that terrible Anathema Mara- 
natha. 

Oh, brethren, let us bear this in our memory: and 
let us pray this day at the Holy Table for more love 
to Christ! Praying for that, and getting that, as we 
shall if we pray for it, we are making ourselves such 
that we shall be happy in heaven. Wanting that love, 
we should not care for heaven, even if we got there. 
It is our common way to picture heaven to ourselves 
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as an extraordinarily beautiful place. A great many 
people think of heaven just as something differing in 
degree from this world, but not differing in kind :-— 
just as an incomparably finer and more beautiful 
world, but the same sort of thing. They think that 
all that is most beauteous here, is imaged there in 
happier beauty: they think of brighter skies, and 
calmer seas,—of ‘an ampler ether, a diviner air :” of 
streams that run in living light; of walls of gems and 
gates of pearl, and light that never fades and songs 
that never cease: they dwell upon all that august and 
splendid materialism of the better world, which is 
piled up, like sunset clouds, in the closing chapters of 
the Revelation: they cherish a thought,—do not some 
of you here cherish a thought,—that this outward 
glory is the thing that makes heaven ;—that the first 
thought of the blest soul entering there will be, what 
a magnificent and beautiful place its eternal home is; 
—that heaven is just, in all the literalness of the 
words, “another and a better wordd/” Oh, you mis- 
take it, if you dream of such a thought as this! It is 
not mere external loveliness that will make the Para- 
dise of the Christian’s strivings and the Christian’s 
hopes. No: beautiful as heaven may be: beautiful 
as heaven must be: it would be a poor and empty 
thing to make the immortal soul’s eternal bliss, if you 
had said your best of it when you had told us of its 
outward beauty. It is not walls of gems and gates oi 
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pearl that will make the soul happy! It must be 
something that eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
. heard that shall do ¢ha¢/ And we know what it is: it 
is the presence, the society, the constant love of 
Christ. Itis that there “we shall be for ever with 
the Lord!” It is that there ‘‘we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is!” The power of heaven 
to make completely happy, lies in this,—that our Re- 
deemer is there ! 

Nor is there anything mystical or irrational in all 
this. Even in this world, it makes us happy to be 
with those we love. You have all known what it is 
to feel happy by being in the society of those you 
love: you have perhaps thought that though you were 
carried away to almost any corner of this world, you 
would still be happy and content if those you love 
were still around you there. And the great happiness 
of heaven will just be a perfect degree of that same 
thing of which an imperfect degree, amid many clogs 
and drawbacks, made the great happiness here. And 
the deeper and the more pervading the believer's love 
to his Saviour, the greater will be his happiness in 
heaven. The thought which should ever come warmest 
home to the Christian’s heart, as he looks onward to 
the Golden City, is that his Redeemer will always be 
there. Zhat is what makes heaven. All the glories 
and beauties of the Revelation, are mere slight inci- 
dental trifles, when compared with ¢hat/ There may 
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be pearly streams and silver sand,—we do not know. 
there may be diamond dews glittering on fadeless 
flowers: there may be golden pavements and glassy 
seas: there may be palms of triumph, and thrones of 
gold, and palaces not built with hands, that tower 
into that sky of cloudless blue: it may be that every 
description the Bible gives us of the materialism of 
heaven shall be fulfilled to the letter: but oh! the 
grand thing there will be the Beatific Presence of 
Christ : to look on His kind face, to hear His kind 
voice: to know that that is the very Redeemer that 
died for us, the very Jesus of Nazareth who went 
about doing good: the God who was with us, and 
kept us in all ways that we went, and guided our 
wandering footsteps through the perplexing paths of 
life ; and spread His covering wings around us till our 
wanderings closed, and our souls arrived in peace at 
our Father’s house for ever ! 


And what shall we say to all this, for a comment 
upon our text? “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he shall be Anathema Maranatha.” You see 
why it must be so. If we be such that Heaven would 
not make us happy, then happy we can never be. 
If any human being will not love Christ, then there is 
no provision in the universe for making him happy. 
It is no arbitrary appointment that the soul which will 
not love Jesus should be wretched for ever: it is the 
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necessary consequence of its wanting that pure, per- 
vading love: and apart from the positive woes of 
perdition, an eternity of wretchedness grows from the 
want of love to Christ, as naturally as the oak grows 
from the acorn, or the harvest from the scattered 
grain, It is not that love to Christ merits heaven: 
it does far better, it makes heaven! Carry the soul 
that loves the Saviour supremely into His presence for 
ever: and it isin heaven! But remember, it is only 
the presence of those he deeply loves, that can make 
a human being happy. It would not make us happy 
to be always with one we did not care for. And so, 
in order to taste, and appreciate, and enjoy, the hap- 
piness of the Christian heaven, we must love Christ 
supremely. It is only ¢#en that heaven can make us 
happy. If you do not love Him, then your souls could 
no more feel heaven’s blessedness, though you were 
placed in the midst of it, than the blind man’s eyes 
can discern the summer day, that spreads around 
him in its golden light! The love of Christ is as it 
were the organ of sensation that takes note of heaven’s 
blessedness: and every soul that feels nothing of that 
love need not dream that themere fact of being excluded 
from Heaven adds one grain to the burden of its dreary - 
wretchedness. Place such a soul in the very midst of 
heaven,—where the atmosphere of the Redeemer’s 
presence is diffused like fragrance in the spring-tide 
air ;—and still that flood of bliss that wakens ever- 
fresh delight in the redeemed man’s soul, would fall 
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as effectless and as unnoted upon that unchanged 
spirit, as the bursts of angelic melody upon the ear to 
which all sound is silence, or as the sunbeams of 
June’s blue sky upon the eye to which all light is 
dark! So true, so inevitable, is the solemn principle 
of the text, that “if any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he must be Anathema Maranatha !” 

And thus you see, Christian friends, that in com- 
ing to this holy place to-day, to celebrate a rite 
which is especially fitted to awaken in us warmer love 
to our kind Redeemer; we have not come merely 
that we might enjoy something of kindly and pleasant 
emotion. It zs painful to hate, and it zs pleasant to 
love : but we do not now seek to love our Saviour 
merely because it is pleasant. It is the thing in us, 
that love of Him who loved us and died for us, from 
which all our future bliss, by the nature of things, 
must flow. And it might be a hard saying, that we 
never can be happy if we do not love Christ, if the 
love of Christ were a difficult thing to get, or a pain- 
ful thing to feel. But who shall complain of this 
text, stern as at the first glance it seems, when we 
think that it requires of us nothing more, than that 
we should open our hearts to a pure affection which 
will make our hearts happier than they ever were 
before :—a pure affection which the Blessed Spirit is 
willing and waiting to work in us, if we do but 
sincerely desire to possess it! Love Christ, and 
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then all will be well: well for our soul’s salvation, 
well for our daily duty, well for our comfort and 
peace so long as God shall spare us here. Surely 
it is not difficult to love Him! Think how good and 
kind He was and is: think of what He did for us: 
think of the precious death and of the unutterable 
agony, undergone for us, which we specially com. 
memorate this day! If you have ever seen something 
that warmed and touched your heart, in’a mother’s 
self-sacrificing love for her child, as she watched that 
little thing through days and nights of suffering that 
threatened to end its short life: think that in all that 
tender care you had given you the faintest and farthest 
shadow of that unwearying love that dwells in our 
kind Redeemer’s heart. And though you may shrink 
from absolute God, clad in those incomprehensible 
perfections: though you cannot give your love to 
infinite space and infinite years: yet surely you do 
not shrink away from Jesus of Nazareth: surely you 
could have loved Aim in His days in this world: 
surely you can love Him yet! What hearts should 
we have if we did not love Him! How infinitely 
did He surpass all human excellence ; all that ever 
you loved in human being: how much He did, how 
infinitely He suffered, for you! You would not have 
been afraid to see that gracious face looking upon 
you: you would not have been afraid to touch the 
hem of His garment: you would have gone to Him 
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IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ‘ROARING 
FORTIES’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 4to. 6d. sewed, ts. cloth. 

THE LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND AUSTRALIA IN THE 
‘SUNBEAM’. With Charts and Maps, and 4o Illustrations in Monotone 
(20 full-page), and nearly 200 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 215. 

THREE VOYAGES IN THE‘ SUNBEAM’. Popular Edition. With 
346 Illustrations, 4to. 25. 6d. 


BRAY (Charles)._THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; or, Law in ' 
Mind as in Matter. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
« BRENDA.”—WITHOUT A REFERENCE. A Story for Children. Crown 


Bvo. 35. 6d. : ; . 
— OLD ENGLAND'S STORY, In little Words for little Children. With 


29 Illustrations by SIDNEY P. HALL, &c. Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. | 
BRIGHT (Rev. J. Franck).—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. Cr.8vo. 
Period I.—Medizeval Monarchy: The Departure of the Romans to Richard III. 


rf _ From A.D. 449 to 1485. 45. 6d. 
Period II.—Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. toJames II. From 1485 to 1688. 55. 
Period III.—Constitutional Monarchy: William and Mary to William IV, | 


From 1689 to 1837. 75. 6d. aig ‘ 
Period 1V.—The Growth of Democracy: Victoria. From 1837 to 1880. 65. — 


-BRYDEN (H. A.).—KLOOF AND KARROO: Sport, Legend, and Natural 
History in Cape Colony. With 17 Illustrations, 8vo. ros. 6¢, 
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DOUGALL (L.).—BEGGARS ALL; a Novel. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


DOWELL (Stephen). —A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN 
ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., The History of Taxation, 215. 
Vols. III. and IV., The History of Taxes, 215. 


DOYLE (A. Conan).—MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth's Rebellion. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


—-+~—— THECAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR; andother Tales. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


DRANE (Augusta T.).—THE HISTORY OF ST. DOMINIC, FOUNDER ‘| 
OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


EWALD (Heinrich).—_THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s, Vols. III. 
and IV. 21s. Vol. 'V. 18s. Vol. VI. 16s. Vol. VII. 21s. Vol. VIII. 18s. 


FALKENER (Bdward).— GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL, 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Egyp- ° 
tians, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of the 
Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and 
Magic Squares. With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. ets, 


FARNELL (G. S.).-GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 8vo. 16s. 


FARRAR (F. W.)._ LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


———— DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero, An 
Historic Tale. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FITZPATRICK (W. J.).—_SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 8vo. 14s, 


_FITZWY GRAM (Major-General Sir F.)—HORSES AND STABLES, 


, With 19 pages of Illustrations. 8vo. 55. 


FORD (Horace).—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written by W. BuTrT. 8vo. 14s. 


FOUARD (Abbé Constant).—_THE CHRIST THESON OF GOD. With 
Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. r4s. 


‘FOX (C. J.).—THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 


_ the Right Hon. Sir. G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Library Edition. 8vo, 18s. | Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCIS (Francis).—A BOOK ON ANGLING: including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. Post 8vo. 15s. 


i 


FREEMAN (KE. A.).—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

FROUDE (James A.).-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 42 25. 
———— THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON : The Story as told. 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Jz Usum 
Laicorum. 8vo. 16s. 
———— THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN-. 
TURY. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 18s, / 
———— SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. ; 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 245. | Cheap Edit. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. ea. 
———— THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays, 
Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8yo, 6s. [ Continued. 
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‘FROUDE (James A.)—(Continued). ; 
-—-—— CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
——— OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER 
‘trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 
-———— THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. ' 
With 9 Illustrations. . Crown 8vo. 2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 
——+— THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 


--——— THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. 1795 to 1835. 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo. 75. 1834 to 1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


GALLWEY (Sir Ralph Payne-).—_LETTERS TO YOUNGSHOOTERS. 
(First Series.) On the Choice and Use of a Gun. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.’ (Second 
Series.) On the Production &c., of Game. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 


GARDINER (Samuel Rawson).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603- 
1642. tovols. Crown 8vo, price 6s. each. ’ 4 
—+—— AHISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. -(3 vols.). 
- <Wol. I. 1642-1644.. With 24 Maps. 8vo. (out of print). Vol. IT. 1644-1647. 
With 2t Maps. 8vo. 24s. Vol. III. 1647-1649.. With 8 Maps. 28s. ~ 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I..B:c.. 55-A.b. 
1509, with 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 45. Vol. II. 1509-1689, with 96 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. III. 1689-1885, with 1o9g Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Complete in r vol. With 378 Iliustrations. Crown 8vo.) 12s. 
———— A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Companion Atlas — 
to ‘Student's History of England’. 66 Maps and 22 Plans. Feap. 4to. 5. 


COLONIES. With 9 Illus- 


GOETHE.—FAUST. A New Translation chiefly in Blank Verse; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By JAMES ADEY Birbs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


: FAUST. _The’Second Part. A New Translation in Verse. By JAMES 


ADEY Birps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GREEN (T. H.)—THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. . (3 Vols.) 
"Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 16s.each. Vol. II].  8vo. ats. 
THE WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH: Two Lay Sermons. Fep. 


S8vo. 25. 


GREVILLE (G. C. F.).—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA, Edited 
by H. REEVE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


GWILT (Joseph)—AN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF ARCHITECTU RE. 
With more than 1700 Engravings on Wood. 8vo, 525. 6d. 
HAGGARD (H. Rider).—SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
———— ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
——_——— MAIWA’S REVENGE. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards, rs. 6d. cloth. 
——_-— COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA: With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—_——— BEATRICE. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. ( wes 
_._- ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With sr Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


_ NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr, Cr, 
8vo. 6s, 
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' -THESUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 3 Mapsand8o0 Woodcuts 


HAGGARD (Hi. Rider) and LANG (Andrew). _THE WORLD'S j 


“THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 


HEARN (W. Edward)._THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND: 
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DESIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS (J. O.)—A CALENDAR OF THEHALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARI’ TIES. 
- Second Edition. Enlarged by Ernest E. Baker. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, With numerous 


Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 215. 


HARRISON (Jane E.).-MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IN ART AND _ 


‘ LITERATURE. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 8vo. 18s. 


WARRISON (Mary).—COOKERY FOR BUSY LIVES AND ‘SMALL. i. 


TN COMES. Fep. 8yo. 15. 


: HARTE (Bret)._IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Fep. 8vo. 1s. bast 


1s. 6d. cloth. 
—— BY SHORE AND SEDGE. 16mo. 1s. 
oe ON CHE PRONTIER. r6mo, ts. 


HARTWIG (Dr.).—_THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. -. With 12 


Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 75. met. 


8vo. 75. zet. 
THE POLAR, WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts.' 8vo. 7s. e/. 
. 8vo..75. nel. 


THE AERIAL WORLD. With Map, 8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. wet. 


re 


-'‘STAVELOCK.—MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 


oh CLARK MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Structure and its Development. 8vo. 16s. 


— THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD: its Structure and ts Development. 
An Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence, 8vo. 16s: 


HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by E. A. FREEMAN and Rey. WILLIAM Hunt, 


With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo 35. 6d. each. 


Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. + 
Carlisle. By Dr. Mandell Creighton. | Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kitchin. 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows. New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


its 


Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. Boston (U.S. By Henry Cabot 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. Lodge. 
London. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. York. By Rev. James Raine. ~ 


Essay. 8vo. 16s. 
———— THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo, 245. 
———— THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols, 8vo. 2ts. 


of France. His Life and Times, 1599-1662. With a Portrait, 8yo. ros, 6d. 


HOWITT (William).—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 80 Tis 
trations. Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. 


HODGSON (Shadworth H.).—TIME AND SPACE: a Metsphiyeicat 


3 Ta Teast ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. ~ 
#3 


wet HOOPER (George).—ABRAHAM FABERT: Governor of Sedan, Marshall 


" 
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HULLAH (John). —COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
“MODERN MUSIC,  8vo. 85. 6d. 


COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HUME. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME, Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8yo. 565. ~ Fr < 


HUTCHINSON (Horace).—FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By: HORACE 
G. HuTCHINSON, ANDREW Lane, H. S. C. EvERARD, T. RUTHERFORD 
CLaRK, &c. With numerous Illustrations by. F. "P: Hopkins, T. Hodges, 
H.-S: King, &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


. HUTH (Alfred H.).—_THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with 
respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Peas 
of Biology. Royal 8vo. 21s. ; 


HYNE(C. J..\—THE NEW EDEN : aStory. With Frontispiece and oe 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


INGELOW (Jean).—POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and IL. Fep. 8vo, 
tzs. Wol. III. Fep. 8vo. 55. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the’ Writings of 
JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 
VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTHER STORY: Two Stoties. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
INGRAM (T. Dunbar).ENGLAND AND ROME: a History we, the 


Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church from a 
-Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. 8vo. I4s. 


JAMESON (Mrs.).—SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 19 Etch. 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as representéd't in. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. ros. zed. 


— LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. | With 11 Etchings and _ 
88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. xef. 


HISTORY OF OUR LORD. His Types and Precursors. Coniietaainne ail 


Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 205. ez. 


J. EFFERIES (Richard).—FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. i 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: My Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d.’ 


———— RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by J.. CHARLTON and H. TUNALY. rig 


\ Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With autotype rep EeaaEE of 
‘bust of Richard Jefferies. Crown 8vo. 


JENNINGS (Rev. A. C.).—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History f the A 


Church of Christ in England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘JEWSBURY. —A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE. 


JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
IRELAND, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8v0. - 


JOHNSON (J. & J. H,).—THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL; a Treatise on 


» the Law ‘and Practice of Letters Patent. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
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JORDAN (William Leighton).—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 8vo.6s. 


| 
JUSTINIAN.—THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, &c. By THOMAS C. SANDARS. 8vo. 185. 


KALISCH (M. M.).—BIBLE STUDIES. Part I. The’ Prophecies ‘ot 
Balaam. 8vo. tos,6d. Part II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


KALISCH (M. M.).—_COMMENTARY ON THEOLD TESTAMENT ; with 
a New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 185., or adapted for the General, 
Reader, 125. Vol. I]. Exodus,.15s., or adapted for the General Reader, 125. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s., or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 155., or adapted for the General Reader, 85. 


KANT (Immanuel).—CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
“ .QTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHICS.  8vo. ras. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Translated ey T. K. Abbott. Notes 
by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 6s. 


KILLICK (Rev. A. H.).—HANDBOOK TO. MILL'S SYSTEM OF 
LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KNIGHT (EH. F.).—THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE’; the Narrative of 
'-a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS: a Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LADD (George T.).—ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 8vo. ats. 


+——— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. ’ A Text-Book 


of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 8vo. ras. 


LANG (Andrew).—CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usageand | 
Belief. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—_—_—— BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 IIlustra- 


tions. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. met. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. met. 

——— LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 

4____ GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. et. 

BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 

Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates 
and 96 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

———— THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With re Plates and 88 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. School Edition, without Illustrations. 
Fep, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

——_—— THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LaNnc. With 
13 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ANGLING SKETCHES. With Illustrations by W. G. Burn- 

Murpocu. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LAVISSE (Ernest)—GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. Crown 8yo. ss. 


LAYARD (Nina F.).—POEMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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LECKY (W. E. H.)._HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH _ 
CENTURY. Library Edition, 8vo. Vols. I. and Il. — 1700- 1760...) 3050 = 
Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784. 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793. 305. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. 1793-1800. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. Crown 
8vo. 6s. each. [Ln course of Publication in ‘Monthly Volunzes, 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS REOM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. : 

ta, HISTORY, OF THELRISE AND INFLUENCE OF. THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 55. ; 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK (W. J.).—B.C. 1887, A RAMBLE ~ 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map and 7s IIusts. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

_ LEWES (George Henry).—THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to Comte. 2 vos. 8vo. 32s. 


LIDDELL (Colonel R. T.).—MEMOIRS OF THE TENTH ROYAL 
HUSSARS. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 635. | 


LLOYD (F. J.). 8vo. I25. 


LONGMAN (Frederick W.)._CHESS OPENINGS. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. < 
_LONGMORE (Sir T.).—RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II. A Biographical Study. With Portrait. 8vo. Ios. 6d, 
LOUDON (J. C.).—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING. With tooo 
‘Woodcuts.. 8vo. 2I5. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; the Laying-out, Improve- 
6 ment, and Management of Landed Property. With 1100 Woodcuts. 8vo. ats. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; the Specific Character, &c., of all 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 
LUBBOCK (Sir J.).—THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo. 18s. 
LYALL (Hidna).—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fep. 8vo. 


Is, sewed. 
Presentation Edition, with 20 Illustrations by L. SPEED. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LYDEKKER (R., B.A.)—PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE, PAST AND. 
' PRESENT. With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LYDSE (Lionel W.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 
“LYONS (Rev. Daniel).—CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY— 
Both or Neither. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
LYTTON (Earl of).—_MARAH.—By OWEN MEREDITH ‘(the late Earl of 
Lytton). Fep, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
——— KING POPPY; a Fantasia. Fep. 8vo. 
MACAULAY (Lord).—COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5 55. | ea Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. 
4 165. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
THE-SECOND. 
Popular Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 55. 
_ Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
Wes. 


po 


People’s Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. . 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post 8vo. 485. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
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MACAULAY (Lora)—( Continued). A Sie § ; 
———— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF Me 
ANCIENT ROME, in x volume. Ms 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘Silver Library’ Edition. With Por 


_. Authorised Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. trait and Illustrations to the ‘ Lays’. 
yey 6d., or 35.\6d. gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


» ——— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. ah 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo.gs. 
People's Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 85. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo.\24s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ESSAYS which may be had separately, price 6d. eachsewed. 15, eachcloth, 


Addison and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. 
Frederic the Great. Milton and Machiavelli. viiey 
-  Groker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Lord Bacon. ; 
Hailam’s Constitutional History. Lord Clive. , 
Warren Hastings (3¢. sewed, 6d. cloth). Lord Byron, and the Comic Drama- 5 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). tists of the Restoration. E i 
; ‘ : GEN ae aT A ee 1 
tay The Essay on Warren Hastings, anno- The Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by) 
tated by S. Hales. Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. H.Courthope Bowen. Fep.8vo.2s.6d. 


SPEECHES. People’s Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


_—— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. Illustrated by G. ma Library 
ae ' Edition. Fep. 4to. tos. 6d. val 


Bijou Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. | Popular Edition, Fep. 4to. 6d sewed, 
i ts. cloth. \ 
oe es Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. ‘Crown 


8vo. 35. 6d. gilt edges. . vu 
Se Annotated Edition, Fep. 8vo. 1*,sewed, 

| Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. 35. 6d. ts. 6d. cloth. a 

———— MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. = ea 

; » People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. qs. 6d. | Library Edition, 2'vols. 8vo. 21s. _ ; 


—++—— MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. 245: 

Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. . . 
— SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo.'6s, — 


—++-— THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Ss 
Hon, Sir G, O. TREVELYAN. : 


Popular Edition. Crown. 8vo. 25. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. res. ) 
Student’s Edition. | Crown 8vo. 6s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 365, | 

Tan 

'MACDONALD (George).—_UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series, 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. i 

- THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. in si 

» ———— A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN. ha 

ei gy) 8) SOUL: Poems. r2mo. 6s. . wh 


 \ MACFARREN (Sir G..A.).—LECTURES ON HARMONY, 8¥o. 12, 


MACKAIL (J. W.).—SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK /AN- a 
THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, &c. 8vo. 16s, 


7 


! 
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ik MACLEOD (Henry D.).—THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, Crown 


8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING, Vol I. 8vo. r2s., 
» Vol. AI. 145. 


_THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo.’ Vol. I. [New Edition inthe Press]; 
Vol. II. Part I. 4s. 6d. ; Vol. II. Part Il. tos, 6d. 


' MACVINE (John). _ SIXTY. THREE YEARS’ ANGLING, from the Moun- \ 
' tain Streamlet to the Mighty Tay. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MANNERING (G. #).— WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE’ Ew o 


' 'ZEALAND ALPS. Illustrated. 8vo. ras. 6d. 
MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY (Stomyarcrsé Series). 


Logic. By Richard F. Clarke: Crown | General Metaphysics. By John Ricka: : Ue 


8vo. 55. by. Crown 8vo. 55. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By Psychology. By Michael | Maher, ~ 
John Rickaby. Crown 8vo. 5s. Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Law). By Joseph Rickaby. Crown Boedder. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

: Bye. 5S. A Manual of Political Economy. hed 


S. Devas. 6s. 6d., 


MARBOT (Baron de).—THE MEMOIRS OF. Translated. from thé 
* French. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


MARTINEAU (James)._HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED > 


THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons. 2 vols. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. each. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. pee ; 
‘Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


———— HOME PRAYERS. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

———— THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 8yo. 14s. 

———— ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND pee as 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. Oa. 
each, 


I. Personal: Political. 


Ill. Theological : Philosophical. | 
II. Ecclesiastical: Historical. 


IV. Academical: Religious. 


MATTHEWS (Brander).—A FAMILY TREE, and other Stories. Crowns : 


8vo. 65. 


_ + WITH MY FRIENDS: Tales told’in Partnership. Crown 8vo. 65.) 


ah 
q 


ry 


‘MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. Fep. 8vo. 6s. each volume 
Bioegraphica} Treasury. The Treasury of Bible KnowledzZe. By ( 


eee PEN AND INK—Selected Papers. Crown 8yo..55. Ri EE Ae 


Treasury of Natural History. With the Rev. J. AYRE. With 5 Maps, — 
‘ goo Woodcuts. 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Fep. 
Treasury of Geography. With 7 Maps 8vo. 65. eA 
and 16 Plates. The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. J. Linpiey and T. Moore.’ With - 
Historical Treasury. 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates, 
Treasury of Knowledge. 2 vols. eat: ; 


MAX MULLER (F.).—_SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


| _——— THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Cz. 


8vo. 35. 


‘___# THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, founded on’ Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2Ts. . 
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MAX MULLER (F.)._HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND ~ 


' GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION; Four 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


’ University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1891. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo--21s. 


+_—__ THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


———— INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and Abridged 
Edition.. By A. A. MACDONELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAY (Sir Thomas Erskine).—_THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
_ OF ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


MEADE (L. T.).—DADDY’'S BOY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
——— DEBAND THEDUCHESS. Illust. by M. E. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
——— THEBERESFORD PRIZE. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


MEATH (The Harl of)—SOCIAL ARROWS: Reprinted Articles on 
various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

———— PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM? Physical, Industrial, and Technical 
Training, Edited by the EARL OF MEATH, 8vo. 55. 


MELVILLE (G. J. Whyte).—Novels by. Crown 8vo. rs. each, boards; | 


1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


The Gladiators. The Queen’s Maries. Digby Grand. : 
The Interpreter. Holmby House. General Bounce. 
Good for Nothing. Kate Coventry. 


MENDELSSOHN.—THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. ros. 


' MERIVALE (Rev. Chas.).—HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER > 


THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 48s. Popular Edition, 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each, 

——-—— THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the ’ 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. remo. 7s. 6d. 

—-_—— GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM 3z.c. 753 TO A.D. 470. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

p> THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Maps. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


MILES (W. A.).—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MILES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 325; 


MILL (James).—-ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
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MILL (John Stuart)._PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
_ Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 305. | People's Edition, 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
———— ASYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 15. 4d. 
-———— ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. coma 8vo. 25, 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 5s. 


— EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo. 16s. 


———— NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays, 8vo. 55. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—SILVERTHORNS. With Illustrations by F. 
Noel Paton. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


+=——— THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. With iineranons: Cr. 8vo. 55. 
———— THE THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 


--——— NEIGHBOURS. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 65. _ 
———— THESTORY OF ASPRING MORNING. With Illustrations. \Cr.8vo. 55. ° 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN: the Black Letter 
Saints. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 55. 


MOORE (Hdward).—DANTE AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MULHALS (Michael G. ie —HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
1850. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NANSEN (Dr. Fridtjof).—_THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Cheaper Edition, abridged. With numerous Illustrations and a oe Int 


vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NAPIER.—THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART., EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By ALEx. CHARLES EWALD. 8vo. 15S. 

———— THE LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART  8vo. 12s. 6d. 


WESBIT (E.).—LEAVES OF LIFE: Verses. Crown 8vo. 55. Te 
———— LAYS AND LEGENDS. First Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. : 


NEWMAN.—THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN . 


HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With a brief 
Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by Anne Mozley. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
~  8vo. 305. ze. 


‘NEWMAN (Cardinal).—Works by :— i 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations. The Arians of the Fourth Century. 


Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d! 
Sermons on Yarious Occasions. Ca- Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in 

binet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. Cheap Controversy with the Arians. Freely 

Edition, 3s. 6d. Translated. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. ’ 
The Idea of a University defined and I55. 

illustrated. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. Discussions andArguments onVarious 

qs. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. Subjects. .Cabinet Edition, Crown 
Historical Sketches. Cabinet Edition, 8vo. 6s. | Cheap Edition, TOun 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Cheap 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. iConten ued. 
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Apologia Pro Vita Sua.’ Cabinet Ed., 

’ Crown 8yo. 65. Cheap Ed. 35. 6d. 

Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap, Edition,\Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

. Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
‘Cabinet Edition. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d.; Vol. Il. Crown 8vo, 55. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

| 3s. 6d. each. 


| The Via Media of the Anglican Church, 


Illustrated in Lectures, &c. Cabinet 
Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.-6s. each. 

_ Cheap Edition, 2' vols. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. each. 

Essays, Criticaland Historical. Cabi- 
net Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. tas. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 75. 

Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles. 

f Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 

. 3s. 6d. 


4 ; : 
*.*\ Kor Cardinal Newman's other Works see Messrs. 


: Catalogue of Theological Works. 


NORTON (Charles L. ). —A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Maps and, : 
NORTHCOTE (W. H.),—LATHES AND TURNING, Simple, 
; With 338 Illustrations. 
O'BRIEN (William).—WHEN WE WERE BOYS: A Novel. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.)._MADAM. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards ; 
IN TRUST. Crown 8vo, rs. boards; 


h OMAN (C. W. C.).—A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST 


Plans. Fep. 8vo. ‘5s. 
chanical, and Ornamental. 


2s. 6d. 


1 lage) 


Tracts. x1. Dissertatiunculz. 2, On 
the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. . 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 


Arianism. 4. Apollinarianism.. 5. » 


St. Cyril’s Formula. 6. Ordo de’ 
Tempore. 7. Douay Version of 
Scripture. Crown 8vo. 8s.’ 


An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Cabinet Edition, Crown 


8vo. 75. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown ~ 


8vo. 35. 6d. 


Callista :-a Tale of the Third Century. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Loss and Gain: a Tale. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo, 67. 
sewed, rs. cloth. 


VYerseson Various Occasions. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Longmans & Co.'s 


Me- 
8vo. 18s. : 


Cr. 8vo. 


1s. 6d. cloth, 
ts. 6d. cloth. 


_ TIMES TO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PARKES (Sir Henry).—FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF 


- AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. With Portraits. 


2 vols. 8vo, 325, 


PAUL eirmann), —PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


, Translated by.H. A. Strong. 


8vo. ros. 6d. 


i 


PAYWN (James).—THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. $vo. 15. bds, ; 


1s, 6d, cl. 


THICKER THAN WATER. Crown 8vo. ts, boards; 


IS. 6d. loth: 


PERRING (Sir Philip). —HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE, 8yo.7s, 6d. 
———— THE ‘WORKS AND DAYS’ OF MOSES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


r 
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‘PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY (C.) —SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. 
With £3 Illustrations by H.'G. Willink. Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. 


POLE (W.).—THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIENTIFI 
Cc ‘ 
OF WHIST.  Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Os, 


ae so H. and Mrs.).—-COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. Fep. - 
VO. 25. ; 


PRAEGER (F.).—WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRATT (A. E., F.R.G.8.)._TO THE SNOWS OF TIBET THROUGH _ 
CHINA. . With 33 Illustrations and a Map, 8vo. 18s. 


PRENDERGAST (JohnP.).—_IRELAND, FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. 8vo. 55. é 


‘PROCTOR (R.A.).—Works by :— ' 
Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, The Stars in their Season. 12 Maps. ‘ 


2s, 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- Royal 8vo. 5s. : 
tion, 1s. Completein 1 vol. 4to. 36s. Star Primer. Showi ing the Starry Sky, 
[Jn course of publication. Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Mops, 
The Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 55. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Other Worlds than Ours. With 14 The Seasons Pictured in 48 sinViews 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. . of the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal Maps, - 
_ The Moon. Crown 8vo. 55. &e. Demy 4to. 5s. t 
<Universe of Stars. 8vo. ros. 6d. Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Larger Star Atlas for the Library, in Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 
12 Circular Maps, with Introduction Strength: How to get Strong: and | 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15s. or keep Strong. Crown 8vo. 25. Ne 
- Maps only, res. 6d, Rough Ways Made Smooth. Essayson 
‘The Student’s Atlas. In 12 Circular Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 55.. 
Maps. 8vo. 55. Our Place among Infinities. Cr. 8vo..55; 
New Star Atlas. In 12 Circular Maps. The Expanse of Heaven. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
‘ Crown 8vo. 55. The Great Pyramid. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
PA Light Science for Leisure Hours. Myths and Marvels of ssronomy. 
j 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Crown 8yo, 55. 
Chance and Luck. Crown 8vo. 2s. Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A.‘ 
boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr, 8vo. 5s. R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. _ 
How to Play Whist: with the Lawsand Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, A: 
‘ Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 35.6d. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
_,. Home Whist: an Easy Guide to and R. A. Proctor, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Correct Play. 16mo. Is. 


-. PRYCE (John).—_THE ANCIENT BRITISH. CHURCH: an Historical © 
' Essay. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 


- RANSOME (Cyril).—_THE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
BN, MENT IN ENGLAND: being a Series of Twenty Lectures. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


'- RAWLINSON(Canon G.),—THE HISTORY OF PHC:NICIA, 8vo. 240, 

' REPLY (A) TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘Super- 
ne natural Religion’. 8vo. 6s. : ; 

+ RIBOT (Th.).THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Crown 8yo. 3s.’ 
ae RICH (A.).—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 

; With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—NATIONAL HEALTH. A Review of 
-. the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, &.C.B. Crown 4s. 6d. 
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RIVERS (T. and T. F.).—THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN ; or, 
The Culture of depen and Bush Fruit Trees, With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, 45. 

RIVERS (T.).—_THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE.  Fop. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


ROBERTSON (A.).—THE KIDNAPPED SQUATTER, and other Aus- 
tralian Tales. . Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROGET (John Lewis)_A HISTORY OF THE ‘OLD WATER 
COLOUR’ SOCIETY. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


ROGET (Peter M.).—_THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ROMANES (George John, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.).—_DARWIN, AND 
AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discus- 
sion of Post-Darwinian Questions. Part I.—The Darwinian Theory. Witha 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. r1os._6d. 


RONALDS (Alfred).—THE FLY-FISHER’S ETYMOLOGY. With 20 
Coloured Plates. 8vo. 145. 


ROSSETTI (Maria Francesca).—_A SHADOW OF DANTE: being an 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. Cr.8vo. ros. 6d. 


ROUND (J. H., M.A.).—GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a Study of 
the Anarchy. 8vo. 16s, 


RUSSELL.—A LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


_SEEBOHM (Frederick).—THE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN 

COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE. 8vo. 14s. 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its Re- 
lations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo/ 16s. 

——_—— THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Map. > 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEWELL (Elizabeth M.).—_STORIES AND TALES. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d 
each, cloth plain; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges :-— ‘ 


Amy Herbert. Katharine Ashton. Gertrude. 
The Earl’s Daughter. Margaret Percival. Ivors. 
The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. Home Life. 


A Glimpse of the World. Ursula. After Life. 
Cleve Hall. 
SHAKESPEHEARE.—BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE, 1 vol. 8vo. 
With 36 Woodcuts, 145., or in 6 vols, Fep. 8vo. 2t5. 7 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By Jj. O. : 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. AT Is. is 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE, By JAMES WALTER. With 500 
Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 215. 

- THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Mary F. DunBaR. 
gemo. 1s. 6d. cloth. With Photographs, 32mo. 5s. Drawing-Room Edition, 
with Photographs, Fep. 8vo, tos. 6d. 

A i (Alfred).—DISTINCTION : and the Criticism of Beliefs. Cr. 

vo. 65. 
SILVER LIBRARY, The.—Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each volume. han 
BAKER’S (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in BARING-GOULD’S (S.) Curious Myths — 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. of the Middle Ages. A 
———— Rifle and Hound in Ceylon.; ———— Origin and Development of 
With 6 Illustrations, Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
[ Continued. 
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SILVER LIBRARY, The.— 

BRASSEY’S (Lady) A Voyage in the 
‘Sunbeam’. With 66 Illustrations. 

_CLODD’S (E.) Story of Creation: a 
Plain Account of Evolution. With 
77 Illustrations. 

CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and HOW- 
SON’S (Very Rev. J. 8S.) Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. 46 Illustra- 
tions. 

DOUGALL’S (L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 

DOYLE’S (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: a 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 

DOYLE’S (A. Conan) The Captain of 
the Polestar, and other Tales. 

FROUDE’S (J. A.) Short Studies on 
Great Subjects. 4 vols. 

Cesar: a Sketch. 

Thomas Carlyle: a History 
of his Life. 1795-1835. 2 vols. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: 
an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 

GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. With Portrait. 

HAGGARD’S (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adyenture. 32 Illustrations. 

Allan Quatermain. 
20 lllustrations. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

———— Beatrice. 

HOWITT’S (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) The Story of My 
Heart. With Portrait. 

———— Field and Hedgerow. 
Essays of. With Portrait. 

———— Red Deer. With 17 Illust. 

KNIGHT’S (&. F.) Cruise of the 
‘flerte,? a Search for Treasure. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK’S 
(W. J.) B.C. 1887. British Columbia. 
75 Illustrations. 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) Essays—Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Inivol. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations to the ‘ Lays’. 

MACLEOD’S (H. D.) The Elements of 
Banking. 

MARSHMAN’S (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir 

Henry Haveiock. 

_ MAX MULLER’S (F.) India, What can 

it teach us ? 


With 


Last 
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MERIYVALE’S (Dean) History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. 


MILL’S (J. 8.) Principles of Political 
Economy. 
— System of Logic. 
NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) 
Sketches. 3 vols. 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
Callista : a Tale of the Third 
Century. 
Loss and Gain: a Tale. 
——_——- Essays, Critical and His- 
torical. 2 vols. 
— Sermons on Various Occa- 
sions. 


Historical 


Lectures on the Doctrine of, 


Justification. 
———— Fifteen Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford. 
An Essay on the Develep- 
ment of Christian Doctrine. 
The Arians of the Fourth 
Century. 
a Verses on Various Occa- 
sions. 
Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
2 vols. 


The Idea of' a University 
defined and Illustrated. 
——_—— Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. 
——— Discussions and Arguments 
on Various Subjects. 
———— Grammar of Assent. 
———— The Via Media of the An- 
glican Church. 2 vols. f 
Parochial and Plain Ser- 
8 vols. 
Selection from 
and Plain Sermons’. 


mons. 
‘ Parochial 


Discourses Addressed to 
Mixed Congregations. 
Present Position of Ca- 


tholics in England. 
Sermons bearing upon Sub- 
jects of the Day. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) Snap: a 
Legend of the Lone Mountains. 13 
Illustrations. ’ 
STANLEY’S (Bishop) Familiar History 
of Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 
STEVENSON (Robert Louis) and OS- 
BOURNE’S (Lioyd) The Wrong Box. 
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SILVER LIBRARY, The.—(Continued.) 
WEYMAN’S (Stanley J.) The House of WOOD’S (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwell- 
the Wolf: a Romance. ings. With 6o Illustrations. . 
WOOD’S (Rev. J. G.) Petland Re- —— Outof Doors. With 17 Illus- 
visited. With 33 Illustrations. _ trations. 
SMITH (R. Bosworth).-CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


STANLEY (E.).—A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 160 Wood- ‘ 


cuts. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir James).— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STEPHENS (H. Morse).—A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
. TION. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 18s. Vol. II. 185. [Vol. LIT. in the press, 


STEVENSON (Robt. Louis).—A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. ' 


Small Fep. 8vo. 59. 


os 


A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS, Gathered from ‘A Child’s -— 


Garden of Verses’. Set to Music by C. VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc. 
_4to. 25. sewed, 35. 6d. cloth gilt. 


THE DYNAMITER. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fep. sa 
ts. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


STEVENSON (Robert Louis) and OSBOURNE (Lloyd).—_THE 


WRONG BOX. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
STOCK (St. George).—-DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STRONG (Herbert A.), LOGEMAN (Willem S.)and WHEELER 
(B. I.) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


-STUTFIELD (H.).—THE. BRETHREN OF MOUNT ATLAS being the 
First Part of an African Theosophical Story. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SULLY (James).—THE HUMAN MIND. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo. tos. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. : 


— THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 


SYMES (J. E.).-PRELUDE TO MODERN HISTORY: a Brief Sketch of | 


the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth Century. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TAYLOR (Colonel Meadows).—A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE 


HISTORY OF INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOMPSON (D. Greenleaf).—_THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Intro-_ 


duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
—— ASYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
= Fag aly RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 8vo. 
qs. 
——— SOCIAL PROGRESS: an Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE: an Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of THEM. With a Map and 1 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. band’ Sp ae ee 
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TOYNBEE (Arnold).—_LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION OF THE 18th CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

TREVELYAN (Sir G. O., Bart.).—THE LIFE AND LETTERS oe 
LORD MACAULAY. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
Student's Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 18s. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TROLLOPE (Anthony).—THE WARDEN. Cr, 8vo. 1s. bds., 15. 6d. cl. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo. 15, boards, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

VERNEY (Frances Parthenope).—_MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 

FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and 
* Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. With 38 Portraits, 
Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

VILLE (G.).—THE PERPLEXED FARMER: How is he to meet Alien 
Competition ? Crown 8vo. 55. 

VIRGIL.— PUBLI VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, 
AENEIS; the Works of VirGIL, Latin Text, with English Commentary and 
Index. By B. H. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE “ENEID OF VIRGIL. ‘Translated into English Verse By 
John Conington. Crown 8vo. 65. - 
- THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. ‘Translated into English Prose. By 
John Conington. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. Translated from 
the Latin by J. W. Mackail. Printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper. 16mo. 5: 

WAKEMAN (H. O.) and HASSALL (A.).—ESSAYS INTRODUC 
TORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
Edited by H. O. WAKEMAN and A. HASSALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WALFORD (Mrs. L. B.).—_THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. vol 65. 

——— THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“WALKER (A. Campbell-).THE CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play 


at Whist; a Whist Catechism. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WALPOLE (Spencer).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 to 1858. Library Edition. 5 
yols. 8vo. £4 10s. Cabinet Edition. 6 vels. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘WELLINGTON.—LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By the 


Rey. G. R. GLEIG. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WENDT (Ernest Emil).—PAPERS ON MARITIME LEGISLATION, 
with a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime Com- 
merce. Royal 8vo. £1 115. 6d. 


WEST (B. B.).—HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLIONAIRES: Showing 
how much harder it is to spend a million than to make it. Edited by B. B. 
_ WEsT. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WEYMAN (Stanley J.).—THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


y WHATELY (EH. Jane)._LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARCH- 


i 


BISHOP WHATELY. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


WHATELY (Archbishop). —ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


———— ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LESSONS ON REASONING. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
——\ BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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WILCOCKS (J. C.)._THE SEA FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief 
Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas;and Remarks 
on Nets, Boats, and Boating, Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLICH (Charles M.).—-POPULAR TABLES for giving Information 
for ascertaining the value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, the 
Public Funds, &c. Edited by H. BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo. tos, 6d. 


WILLOUGHBY (Captain Sir John C.).—EAST AFRICA AND LTS: 
BIGGAME. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs, Gordon Hake. Royal 8vo. ats. 
WITT (Prof.)\—Works by. Translated by Frances Younghusband. 
——— THE TROJAN WAR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
MYTHS OF HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
———— THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. | Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 4 
———— THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND; being the Story of 
Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis’. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ' 
WOLFF (Henry W.).—RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 
—— THE WATERING PLACES OF THE VOSGES. With se Crown 
Bvo. 45. 6d. 
———— THE COUNTRY OF THE VOSGES. Witha Map. 8vo. t2s. 
WOOD (Rev. J. G.). -HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. With r4o Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. net. 
INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. With 7oo Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 7e#. 
INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. With 600 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. et. 
BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. net. 
—— STRANGE DWELLINGS; abridged from ‘Homes without Hands’. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OUT OF DOORS; a Selection of Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rz Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH (Bishop Charles)—ANNALS OF MY EARLY 
LIFE, 1806-1846. 8vo. 155. 


WYLIE (J. H.).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE 
FOURTH. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. ros. 6d. ; Vol. II. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.).—HISTORY OF ECLECTICISM IN GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY. ‘Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne. Crown 8vo. tos, 62. : 

———— THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTICS. Translated by 
the Rev. O. J. Reichel. Crown 8vo. r5s. 

—— SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated by the 
Rey. O. J. Reichel. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

——— PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin. Crown 8vo, 18s, 

— — THE PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated by Sarah F, Alleyne. 
2 vols. Crown 8yo. 30s. 


—— OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated by Sarah F. aneras and Evelyn Abbott. Crown 8vo. ros.. 6d. 
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CBoyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison] 1825-1899 
Counsel and comfort spoken from a city 
pulpit. [New ed.] By the author of "The 
recreations of a country parson." London, 
Longmans, Green, and co., 1891. 

304p. 19cm. 
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